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In the Statute Law of the land, when we find any part of 
it deficient, or by lapse of time inapplicable, we either 
repeal or amend it. To keep it within our knowledge 
purposely, and yet habitually violate it, would be incon- 
sistent with the honesty and truthfulness which we 
attribute to the English mind. 

Is it so with our Religion ? 

The Church has made canons of discipline, and rules of 
Faith, derived from the times of the Apostles which we 
proclaim to be laws binding upon her members. On the 
supposition that by lapse of time they may have become 
inapplicable, do we either amend or repeal them ? On the 
contrary, we look upon them as they stand, pass them by, 
and ignore them. 

What is inconsistency when we refer to civil legislation, 
becomes hypocrisy when the matter with which we deal 
refers to God. Yet this seems to be our case. 

In our public services we continue from time to time, as 
for instance the service for Ash-Wednesday, to declare 
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that it is our duty to respect the ancient discipline of the 
Church. This ancient discipline remains within our view. 
The Canons which direct it we read in our books. They 
are recognized, they are admired ; but only as old ruins 
in a landscape, only as historical records to be studied by 
antiquarians but not to be kept by Christians. 
What is the reason of this ? 

If I might sum up together these ancient Canons and 
out of them gather some one great principle moving 
throughout, I should say that it was the preservation of 
Catholic Unity. Who would dare after reading the 17th 
chapter of S. John's Gospel to say that such a principle 
was not a right one ? No one does. We all agree in it. 
We all profess to desire it. We all make our prayers to 
Ood for its preservation. We lately formed a Society 
consisting of the members of the three great communities 
which now divide Christendom, the Oriental, the Koman, 
and the Anglican ; with the special object of praying for 
Unity. But as far as our practice goes, I am bold to say 
that our -actions deny our words. Our lives are not in 
harmony with our prayers. We seem to foment and 
encourage disunion rather than allay it. 

It would be presumptuous in the highest degree to 
imagine that there could be any advance by means of such 
pages as these, towards the great end. I mean any direct 
advance. All that the writer proposes is that what he has 
written may be a means of drawing out from some more 
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able pen a discassion of the qaestions involved in them. 
He only desires to put them forth as tentative, and to 
create what is usually called a ventilation of the subject. 
For, whatever may be said, it is at least a subject worth 
consideration. 

How can we obviate the innumerable schisms which 
divide Us on all sides ? How can we set forth a light to 
lighten the thick darkness of Heathenism in which the 
greater part of the world is still involved ? How can we 
purge out of Society the grossness of immorality in which 
eur people, as in Paris, London, Vienna, and other great 
capitals of Europe contentedly indulge ? How can we 
stem the great tide of infidelity rushing down upon the 
nations, both Catholic and Protestant, under the description 
of nationalism, or what is now called Agnosticism, and 
politically Socialism, unless something is done as well as 
prayed for. We have been praying in England for 300 
years, and no good as far as we can see, has come of it^ 
simply because our actions do not agree with our prayers. 

The Surgeon beholding a fractured limb does not 
leave it there and content himself with lamentations 
ov^r it, bttt he sets to work with splints and bandages 
to unite the broken parts. Can we not as Christians 
do dometiiing of the same kind for the Church ? Schism, 
we daily profess to God, that we hold as a deadly 
fidn. It is indeed a hideous blot against faith, the de- 
struction of souls, the triumph of Satan. By this and the 



consequences which follow it, souls lost to Christ are dying 
all around us, and we fold our hands complacently, and 
saying "tye are very sorry/' go on to*propagate it further 
; and further, and plunge deeper and deeper into the mire. 
What we want is some determinate and vigorous action to 
counteract Schism, to bring together by the Holy Ghost 
the discordant fragments of Christianity, and to announce 
to the world the Unity of the Catholic Faith, as Jesus 
Christ would have it to be. 

This is the question which the following pages humbly 
undertake to raise, and in corroboration of what I am 
about to say, I will set before the reader the views of three 
eminent and holy men who have come before the world in 
these latter days. They shall be taken from the three 
great communities into which the Church is now so un- 
happily divided, andbeing taken, one from each, they will 
fairly represent the truth which underlies, more perhaps 
than we know, the hearts of all good Christians. 

On the Anglican side Dr. Hook late Dean of Chichester. 
On the Roman side Dr. Dolliuger. On the Greek side 
Archbishop Lycurgus. 

1. In regard of Dr, Hook. No one would be found 
to say that Dr. Hook was otherwise than a thoroughly 
determined Anglican, He had no compromise with 
Eome, He upheld the English Church, in her juris- 
diction, and her orders, in the stiffest and most unassail- 
able conviction, and yet he looked for some hope of 



Catholic Ee-Union. Hear his words : 

''The great desire of High Churchmen is to promote 
union and correspondence between the different members of 
the Church Catholic, to induce our Catholic brethren on the 
continent to renounce their peculiarities, which unhappily se- 
parate them from us ; while we keep ourselves free from the 
peculiarities of Protestant sects, and exhibit to them the 
English Church, as she ought to be and would be, if those 
who serve her were only honest to their vows, and wouia> 

OBBT HSB LAWS." * . 

n. As to Dr. DoUinger, every one knows his fisdih- 
ful zeal and earnestness in this great cause, together 
with his singular liberality and his great amount of 
learning. In his later publications he seems to have 
been not so sanguine as to success, as he formerly was, 
and this principally on account of the decrees of the 
present Vatican Council. But still, he does not alto- 
gether abandon hope. He throws us back upon a deeper 
ground than even that Council can reach. It is, as it 
were, the last plank that we can lay hold of for safety, 
in the waters of infideliiy which are now so unhappily 
surging all around us. But it is 2b plank. Let us lay 
hold of that plank, and follow his loving words. Ue 
says: 

* Stephen!' "Life of Walter Farquhar Hook," p. 818. 



'^ As being baptized, we are all, on either side, brothers and 
sisters in Christ, We are all, at bottom, members of t he 
TT^irersal Church* In this great garden of G-od, let us shake 
hftiida vrith one ^another, over the confessional hedges, and 
let us break thetn down, so as to embrace one another 
altogether. These hedges are the doctrinal diyisions, about 
which either we or you are in error* If you are wrong, we 
do not hold you morally culpable, for your education, sur- 
roandiagd, knowledge, and training, make your adhering to 
these doctrines excusable and even right. Let us examine, 
compare, and investigate the matters together, and we shall 
discover the precious pearl of religious peace and Church 
i unity, and then join our hands and forces in cleansing 
and cultivating the garden which is now over-grown with 
weedd." * 

ni. The Archbishop Lycurgus. He paid a visit 
to thlfi country about the year 1870. I copy this 
frotn a letter in the Mormng Post^ signed Frederick 
A. H. Vinon, giving the principal points of that 
visit: 

" Alluding to the re-union of Christendom, the Arctbishop 

significantly, and with something like prophetic insight, says : 

' 1 think that this most desirable Christian work, so abound- 
ing in true charity, can only be practically brought about 
between the two Churches in question, that is to say, the 



♦ D51iug«r: "Lectures on the Ee-union of the Churches" — Oxen- 
ham's translation, p. 145. 
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orthodox Eastern and the Anglican' (p. 20). ' This fellow- 
ship of the two Churches will not only conduce to their 
preservation, but will establish for the remainder of Ohristen- 
dom a common standard of fellowship, and G-od willing, of 
union. This approximation consists in the recognition by 
each Church of the other as a Christian community, baring 
the same Lord, and the same hope of salvation, and in the 
exhibition from time to time of proofs of mutual love by 
intercommunication between the bishops of both Churches, 
and by the grant of certain simple privileges to the members. 
As, for instance, his Holiness the Patriarch has given 
directions that the Christians of the A.nglican faith should 
be buried by our priests in the absence of an Anglican 
Priest. So may other similar privileges hereafter be given. 
Thus means might be found to grant permission that English 
children should be baptized by the priests of the Eastern 
Church where there are no Anglican clergy, etc. This ap- 
proximation, as stated before, will only tend to facilitate the 
work of a true and complete union.' ' Perhaps at the outset 
this great and G-od-loving work may appear to some difficult, 
if not impossible, owing to the differences which exist between 
the two Churches, but the more the scheme is ventilated the 
more the hope is increased that these differences will be 
smoothed away' (p. 22). ' 

*' The Liverpool branch of the English Church Union pre- 
sented Archbishop Lycurgus, when he was about to leave that 
city, with an address, in which was expressed the hope that 
intercommunion between the Eastern and Anglican Churches 



might bo restored. 'He answered by warmly reciprocating 
their desires, and said that he should count himself happy 
if he could co-operate in their ' G-od-pleasing exertions ' to 
that end ; and more happy still if the Lord should vouchsafe 
him to see in his days the Anglican Church and the time- 
honoured mother of all Churches firmly knit together and 
indissolubly united, not only in the bonds of love, but also 
by identity of doctrine." * 

Now let him who intends to read the following pages, 
do so with forbearance, and not turn aside either with 
contempt or with condemnation. 

There may be mistakes in the argument, perhaps 
many; and there may be want of learning, perhaps 
grievous ; but let the mistakes be set right in charity, 
and the want of learning atoned for by the sincerity of 
the intention. 

The only reward that the writer seeks is the blessing 
of the Peace-Maker. 

"Beati Pacifici/* 

Froome Selwood, Somerset. 
July, 1882. 



* (See " The Life of Alexander Ljcurgiis, Axohbishop of the Cyclades. 
Bj F. M. F. Skene, with an introduction bj the Lord Bishop of Liucohi," 
p. SO). —Morning Poit, January 2, 1882, 
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Whether it be justifiable according to ihe 
Rules of Faith akd Discipline of the Uni- 
Yjo^azaij Church for a Bishop to exercise 

PUBLIC AUTHORITT, OR A PrIEST TO ADMINISTER 

PUBLIC Sacraments in a foreign land, without 

THE sanction OF THE BiSHOP OF THE DiOCESB, 
"WHEREIN HE MAY BE. 
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PART I. 



THE CANONS, THE COUNCILS, AND THE 

FATHERS. 

IN the outset of this question we have, as far as the 
English Church is concerned, to agree upon two 
fiindamental principles, upon which without a concur- 
rence, it would be of no use to proceed further, 

I. — ^The first principle upon which we must agree is 
that the English Church is not a community standing 
by itself, in opposition to the other parts of the Catholic 
Church, but rests her foundation with all other National 
Churches upon universal usage, as defined by Saint 
Vincent of Lerins " Quod vhique, quod semper, quod ah 
ommbus.^^ 

This is clearly stated ia her thirtieth canon — " So far 
was it from the purpose of the Church of England to 
forsake and reject the Churches of Italy, iPrance, Spain, 
Germany, or any such like Churches m all things which 
they held imd 'practised j that as the Apology of the Church 
of England confesseth, it doth with reverence retain those 
ceremonies which do neither endanger the Church of 
God, nor offend the minds of sober men.'* 
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And in similar language the Convocation of 1571 
makes a Canon about preachers, and directs, that— 
" they shall in the first place be careful never to teach 
anything from the pulpit to be religiously held and be- 
lieved by the people, but what is agreeable to the doct- 
rine of the Old or New Testament ; and collected out of 
that very doctrine by the Catholic Failiers and ancient 
Bishops.'^ 

In the same manner, the twenty-fourth Article, when 
speaking of the change from the Latin tongue in which 
the Mass used to be said, into the English as now used, 
justifies it on this ground, that to " have proper prayer 
and minister sacraments in a tongue not understanded of 
the people is plainly repugnant to the word of God, and 
the jfyrimitive Church J^ 

Also in the ordinal of the English Church, the basis 
of her provision for the consecration of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons, rests not only on Holy Scripture, but also 
upon ancient authors and the Apostles^ time. A Bishop 
when he is consecrated is warned that he is so conse- 
crated as ^ the ancient canons command.' The same spirit 
runs through all the prayers and devotions of daily use 
forming our Book of Common Prayer. In the common 
Litanv and at the oblation of the sacred elements in the 
Blessed Sacrament, we pray for ^ the Church universale 
In the creed of S. Athanasius we profess our adherence 
to the ^ CathoKch faith.* Every Ash- Wednesday we 
solemnly refer to the Primitive Church as our authority 
for discipline, and we wait in expectation, that some day 
it may be ours again, — we say * until the said disciplme 
may he restored again which is much to he wished.' 

liishop Beveridge cautions us that we are nereit to 
think of the English Church in any other light than a 



part of the whole, and that part of necessity bound by 
the rules of the whole : — 

* Probe enim sciebant ' (he says of the Reformers) omnes 
particulares ecclesias ad universalem accommodandas esse; 
siquidem juxta generalem illam et vulgatam ethicorum regulam, 
* Turpis est pars omnis toti non congraa.* Hinc itaque primi 
particularis hujus Ecclesi® reformatorea totam reformationis 
ab ipsis susceptoe lineam, secundum totius sive universoa 
ecclesisB normam dirigebant, ea sola abjicientes qucB uniyersali 
ecclesiss vel inaudita fuerant, yel rejecta, ea yero religiose ad- 
modum retineutes, quoe uniyersalis itidem ecclesisB consensu 
corroborata videbant.' • 

II. — The second principle upon which we must agree 
will be this. The universal consent so understood must 
be tested by the canons which have been from time to time 
issued by the Councils of the Church, such canons being 
issued for the express purpose of retaining unity. This 
universal consent must also be confirmed by the writings 
of the Fathers, and by "the Fathers " we mean such holy- 
men as have been approved by the universal and un- 
divided Church within the time of the first six general 
councils, thus forming a catena or chain of evidence 
carrying us back to the times of the Apostles, and bind- 
ing us to antiquity in its purest sense. Arguing upon 
these principles as rightly giving us the rule of faith. 
Bishop Beveridge says : — 

E quibuB omnibus, breviter et summatim prsBmissiS; legitime 
concludamus omnia et Fatrum singularium opuscula, et 
synodorum tarn provincialium quam universalium Acta et 



* Ck>dex Canonum Ecclesioe pnmitiyoa, Proffimium p. xzii., Anglo Cath. 
Library. 



monumenta, quoe hodip extant huic imprimis magno sane et 
eximio usui nobis esse, quod ex iis pro certo et explorato 
habeamus, quid Ecclesia universa de necessariis ildei articulis 
et ritibus ecclesiasticis semper crediderit, et proBdicavit, adeo- 
que quid semper ia Ecclesia credendum et prsBdicandum sit. * 

We begin then by an appeal to the Canons, because 
the Canon Law is the foundation of all government in 
, the Church. It is Divine Law when it comes direct from 
Holy Scripture, as e. g, the ten commandments, but we 
call it Canon Law when the Church unfolds it, for the 
practical use of her children in daily life. The Govern- 
ment of the Church depends upon Unity, and Unity is 
shaped and guided by this Canon Law which the Church 
constructs for that purpose, so that she may carry on 
her work without interruption. If a man be called a 
heretic, he is so called, because he is' proved to hold 
something peculiar and contrary to the Canons; the 
Canons embracing the Creeds. If a man be called 
a schismatic, he is so called, because he is proved to be 
acting contrary to the Canons, the Canons directing him 
in his rule of life. Individual judgment or private 
opinion cannot stand for an instant against this prin- 
ciple ; for it is by this principle, and this alone that we 
can form a Church. It is a law to the Church as bind- 
ing, as an Act of Parliament is to the Nation, and it is 
so, not because it has been devised by some single 
Emperor, or some single Bishop, or by some single 
Country, but because it has been pronounced to be law 
by universal consent; such universal consent being 



* Prosemium, Codex Ganoniun EcclesisB Primitivse, p. xzii., Anglo Gath. 
Library. 



obtained by the Universal Church meeting together from 
all parts of the world, and placing themselves as an un- 
divided body, under the Holy Ghost. Hence in the 
same manner as an individual man, breaking the law of 
his country is a disobedient subject ; so an individual 
man, or an individual nation breaking the Canon Law of 
the Church is disobedient to Christianity. He is so dis» 
obedient, because he is acting against God. 

This great principle has ever been faithfully main- 
tained by the Church, and principally in the many 
contests which have arisen with the Coiut of Rome. 
The Popes too frequently assumed individual power. 
That power was checked by Canons. In a very learned 
work by Father Antonio Pereira we have this question 
treated at largo. I will select some cases : — 

* In the year 94S there was a contest for the Archbishoprick of 
Bheims. Hugo one of the candidates brought letters from Pope 
Agapetns, ordering his election. But the Fathers of the 
Council (Council of Treves) hiving examined the letters^ 
found them inconsistent tcith the Canons, and rejected him.' 

* In the year 1004 Count Fulk had built a Church inthe city 
of Tours. The Bishop of the Diocese refused to consecrate 
it. ITpon which the Cardinal Legate ol: Pope John XII., on 
the Pope's authority took upon himself the consecration. The 
French Bishops resisted, on the ground of its being contranj 
to the Canons,^ 

* In the year 1025, Gauslenus Bishop of Macon complained 
against Bouchard, Archbishop of Vieune. The complaint was 
investigated in the Council of Anse near Lyons, and it was^ 
decided that the Canons of the General Councils belonged 
to the whole body of the Bishops, and by those alrne they 
were to be governed.' 
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And the learned Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims in 
a letter to Pope Nicholas L, uses these words : — 

* The privileges of the holj Churches, established by the 
Caaoas of the Fathers and fixed by the decrees of the 
Council of NicdBa, no wickedness can destroy, no depravity 
can chans:e.' * 



Bossuet, Bishop of Iteaux, the great defender of the 
Galilean Church takes the same view and cites many 
declarations from the Popes to the effect that not even 
they with all their assumed powers could do otherwis3 
than obey the Canons. 

Leo the Great : — 

" Nimis improba sunt, nimis prava quoe sanctissimis canon- 
ibus probantur adversa." 

S. Gregory the Great : — 

'^ Si canones non custoditis et majorutn vultis statuta con- 
vellere, non agnosco qui estis." 

S. Martin, a most learned Pope and illustrious martyr : — 

'^ Canones ecclesiasticos solvere non possumus, qui defen- 
Bores et custodes canonum sumus, non transgressores.*' 

S. Leo III. :- - 

"Ego me illis (Concilii Patribus) absit ut praeferam, sed 
'etiam illud abiit ut co-sequare praesumam.". 

3. Leo IV. :— 

" Kon potuimus prsefixos Patrum terminos immutare.*' 

Then the learned Bishop goes on to say that — if he 
should cite all these dicta of the Eoman see, he should fill 
a volume, t 

* Pereira, Tentatiya Theologica, translated by Landon, p. 121. 
•f Bossuet, Works, Versailles, Tom zzziii. p. 293. 



So that our appeal to the Canons as universally bind- 
ing comes to ns with unquestionable authority from all 
sides. 

We proceed then first in order of time to those which 
are called Apostolical, and secondly to those which have 
been decreed by the several Councils from age to age. 

1. The Apostolical Canons wiU show us by their 
tenor and general spirit what the discipline was under 
which the Church was governed from the very beginning. 
As far as concerns our present subject, they will give us 
the directions under which all ecclesiastics are to keep 
within their own jurisdiction, and the necessity of adhering 
locally to the boundaries of every Parish and Diocese. 

Canon XV. * If any Presbjter or Deacon or any other of 
the list of the Clergy, shall leave bis own Parish and go into 
another, and, having entirely forsaken his own, shall make his 
abode in the other Parish, without the permission of his own 
Bishop, we ordain that he shall no longer perform Divine 
Service ; more especially if his own Bishop having exhorted 
him to return, he has refused to do so, and persists in liis dis- 
orderly conduct. But let him communicate there as a layman.* 

Canon XVI. * If however the Bishop, with whom any such 
persons are staying, shall disregard the command, that they are 
to cease from performing Divine Offices, and shall receive them 
as Clergymen, let him be excommunicated as a teacher of dis> 
order.' 

Canon XXXIII. *No foreign Bishop, Presbyter, or Deacon 
may be recceived without commendatory letters, and when they 
are produced, let the persons be examined, and if they be 
preachers of godliness let them be received. Otherwise 
although you supply them with what they need, you must not 
receive them into Communion, for many things are done sur- 
reptitiously.' 
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Canon XXXV. * Let not a Bishop dare to ordain beyond his 
own limits, in cities and places not subject to him. But if he 
be convicted of doing so, without the consent of those persons 
who have authority over such cities aad places, let him be 
deposed and those also whom he has ordained.' 

These Canons XXXni., and XXXV., apply to the 
Bishop, as the XV, and XVI., apply to the Priest, and 
they inhibit the Bishop of one Diocese from attempting 
to authorize a Priest to perform any spiritual function 
of his Office in another Diocese; unless the consent oi 
the Bishop of such Diocese be first obtained. 

So much for the Apostolical Canons. 

Now we must read on to see how the Church of the 
early ages dealt with these Apostolical Canons, when 
they came to consider them in their Councils. And first 

The Council of Ancysa (a.d. 314). 

Canon Xm. This Canon in the Greek form is 
deficient in the wording, but the Latin interpreters, 
Isidore Mercator, and others (for which see Bishop 
Beveridge), give it in this form : — 

* The Clior-Episcopi are not to be allowed to ordain Pres- 
byters, Dr Deacons, nor the Presbjters of a City to do any- 
thing w thout the permission of the Bishop in loriting in each 
Parish^ 

Council of NiciEA (a.d. 325, (Ecumenical). 

Canon XV. ' On account of the great disturhance and dis- 
putes which have occurred, it seems right that the custom 
which has been admitted in some places contrary to the 
Canons, should by all means be done away, and that no Bishop, 
Presbyter, or Deacon should remove from one city to another. 
But if any person, after the decision of the holy and great 
synod shall attempt any such thing, or allow himself in such a 
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practice ; that which he has attempted shall be made utterly 
void, and he shall be restored to the Church in which he was 
ordained Bishop or Presbyter.' 

CiLKOir XVI. — *If any persons rashly and inconsiderately, 
not having the fear of God before their eyes, nor regarding the 
Canons of the Church, whether they be Presbyters, or DeaconSy 
or any others who are enrolled in the list of the Clergy, shall 
remove from their own Church, they ought by no means to be 
received into any other, but they must be constrained to return 
to their own parish, or if they continue, they must be without 
communion. And if any Bishop shall dare to usurp what 
belongs to another, and to ordain in his Church any such 
person without the consent of the proper Bishop from whom 
he has seceded ; let the ordination be void.* 

These Canons as the reader will perceive are nearly in 
the some words as the Apostolical Canons, but being 
passed in a Greneral Council such as Nicsea, they are cited 
as being confirmations of those which preceded. 

Council of Gakgba about a.d. 350, 

Canon VI. * If any one holds a private -meeting of the 
Church, and despising the Church performs ecclesiastical 
offices without the concurrence of the Presbyter, and the 
consent of the Bishop, let him be A.nathema.' 

Council op Antioch (a.d. 341). 

Canon III. * If any Presbyter or Deacon, or any other who 
does at all belong to the Priesthood, shall leave his own Parish 
and go to another, and at last removing entirely from his own, 
continue for a long time in another Parish — let him no longer 
take part in Divine Service ; — particularly if his own Bishop 
calls and exhorts him to return to his own Parish, and he will 
not obey. If however he persists in his disorderly practice, let 
him be entirely deposed from the Service, and be allowed no 
place for returning.' 
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Can^on XIII. ' Let no Bishop dare to pass from one Pro- 
vince to another and ordain any persons in the Churches to the 
dignity of officiating, not even if he bring others with him, un- 
less he has come with a written invitation from the Metro- 
politan, and the other Bishops of the Country into which he 
has come. If however no one inviting him he shall proceed dis- 
orderly to the ordination of any persons, and to the regulation 
of ecclesiastical matters which do not belong to him, the things 
which are done by him shall be annulled, and he himself suffetr 
the punishment proper for his insubordination, and unreason- 
able attempts, being deposed forthwith by the Holy Synod.' 

Canon XXII. * A Bishop must not enter into another City 
which is not subject unto him, nor into a district which does 
not belong to him to ordain any one, nor apjwint a Presbyter or 
Deacon in 2)laces subject to another Bishop, unless with the con- 
sent of the proper Bishop of the District. But if any one 
dares to do this, the ordination shall be null, and he himself be 
punished by the Synod.' 

Council of Constantinople ((Ecumenical, 381). 

Canon II. * The Bishops must not go beyond their Dioceses 
and enter upon Churches without their borders, nor bring con- 
fusion into the Churches but according to the Canons. . . . 
I^Then explaining the boundaries the Canon continues.] * More- 
over Bishops may not without being called, go beyond the 
bounds of their Diocese for the purpose .of ordaining, or any 
other ecclesiastical function.* 

Council of Chalcedon (OEcumenical a.d. 451). 

* This is a most important Council bearing upon the discipline 
of the Universal Church ; because being Qilcumenical it review- 
ed all the Acts of the Provincial Councils which had preceded, 
and so reviewing them, brought them into one Code, and there- 
by gave the Provincial Canons the same authority as though 
they had been decreed in a General Council. Thus, the first 
Canon stamps the decrees of Ancyra, Gangra, and Antioch 
with full authority as final decrees of the Universal Church.' 
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Canon I. * We have thought it right that the Canons which 
have been issued in each Synod by the holy Fathers up to the 
present time should continue in force,' and then adds. 

Canon XIII. * Foreign Clergymen and those who are un- 
known in another city, without commendatory letters from 
their own Bishop, are by no means to be allowed to perform 
Divine Service.* 

Here then up to the middle of the fifth century, we 
behold the discipline of the universal Church— deliber- 
ately and repeatedly declared and confirmed by her 
Canons and Councils. 

II. — Let us novr examine what has been said by the 
ancient Fathers and Doctors — remembering that the 
English Church has ever made great profession of ad- 
hering to their authority, and following their holy 
teaching. 

But before citing their authority in particular, let us 
hear what S. Vincent of Lerins has given us as a 
general principle in reading and interpreting them. He , 
puts the question thus : — 

" What then shall a Catholic Christian do, if some 
small part of the - Church cut itself off from the com- 
munion of the universal faith ? 

What else but prefer the health of the whole body 
before the pestiferous and corrupt member. 

What if some new infection goeth about to corrupt, 
not only in this case, a little part, but the whole 
Church ? 

Then likewise shall he regard, and be sure to cleave 
unto antiquHy, which can now no more be seduced by 
any crafty novelty. 
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What if antiquity itself: and amongst the ancient 
Pathers be found some error of two, or three men ; or 
haply of some one city or province ? 

Then he shall diligently take heed that he prefer 
the universal decrees and determinations of an ancient 
general council ; if such there be, before the temerity 
or the folly of a few. — 

What if some such case happen where no such thing 
can be found ? 

Then shall he labor, by conferring, and laying them 
together amongst themselves, to refer to, and consult 
the ancient Fathers' opinions, not of all, but of those 
only, which living at divers times, and sundry places, 
yet continuing in the communion and faith of one 
Catholic Church, were approved martyrs and guides to 
be followed ; and whatsoever he perceiveth, not one or 
two, but all jointly with one another, plainly, usually, 
constantly to have holden, written, and taught ; let him 
know that this without scruple or doubt, he himself 
likewise ought to believe." ^ 

On this principle let us see what the Fathers have said. 

I. — Generally before there was any great practical 
schism. 

II. — Specifically when heresies and schisms did begin 
— principally observing what S. Cyprian has said in 
regard to the JS'ovatian schism, and S. Augustine in re- 
gard of the Donatists. 

First then g&iieraUy as to the common discipline of 
the Church from the beginning, close upon the Apostles' 
time. 

* S. ViDcent of Lerins, Commonitorium c. iii. 
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S. Ignatius, a.d, 107 : — 

* 

" All of you follow the Bishop, (as Jesus Christ followed 
the Father) and [follow] the Presbyterj as the Apostles ; and 
reverence the Deacons as Ood's Ordinance. Let no man do any 
of those things which pertain to the Church apart from the 
Bishop. Let that he accounted a valid (^s^aia) Eucharist which 
is celebrated either hy the Biehop, or hy om who has been commiS' 
stoned by him. Wherever the Bishop is, there let the people be ; 
just as where Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic Church. 
It is not lawful either to baptize or to celebrate the EtLcharist 
(oLyaani) apart from the Bishop ; but whatsoever he shall 
approve, that is well-pleasing to God. * f 

And again 

^' That you may obey the Bishop and the Presbytery, having 
your mind without distraction, breaking one Bread '^ % 

And again, 

'' There is one Jesus Christ, than whom nothing is more 
excellent, Do ye therefore all run together as into one Temple 
of €hd, as to one Altar as to one Jesus Christ who proceedeth 
from One Father, and is in One and to One (i.e. the Father) 
returned." § 

And again, 

'' Be ye earnest to keep One Eucharist, for the Flesh of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is One, and there is One Cup in the Unity 
of His Blood, One Altar, as one Bishop with the Presbytery 
and Deacons, my fellow-servants." || 



* Ad Smym. 

t Lest there should be any mistake in understanding the expression * tJie 
Bishop ' the expression is always used in reference to the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese. He is the Bishop who has the jurisdiction of the Diocese— no other. 

X Ad Polycaip. § ^d Magnes, c. vii. || Ad Polycarp. 
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And again, 

^ When jou are subject to the Bishop as to Jesus Qlmst^ 
jou appear to Me as living, not according to noLau's rule, hut 
according to Jesus Christ." * 

And again, 

'' He that apart from the Bishop, and Presbytery, and Deacons 
doth ought, that person is not pure in his conscience." t 

So much for S. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, ia, close 
disciple of the Apostles and Martjnrs at the beginning of 
ihe second century, 

Ihirther on, S. Justin Martyr, a.d., 130 : — 

" The "Word of God speaks to those who belieye in Him, as 
being of one Soul, and one Synagogue, and as one Churchy as to 
a daughter, that is to flie Church which m derived from and 
jpartakes of His Name, for we are called Christians,^ ^ % 

S. Irenoeus, a.d. 170 : — 

" The Church having received this preaching and this Faith, 
although scattered throughout the whole world, yet as dwelling 
in one house, carefully preserves it. She also believes these 
truths, as having but one Soul, and one and the same heart, and 
«he proclaims and teaches them and hands them down with per- 
fect harmony, as if she possessed but one mouth. For although 
the languages of the world are various yet the invport'of the 
tradition is one and the same,** § 

So much for the general principles of Unity in the two 
'first centuries. 



♦ Ad Trail. 

f Idem. 

X Dial cum Trjphon, c. 63. 

§ Adv. HaBres, Lib. 1, c. x., n. 2. 
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II. Let ns now go on to see how these general prin- 
ciples were handled in detail, i.e., when specific schisms- 
arose. Abstract principles of Unity may very easily be 
granted, but action in the Church is the more important 
when cases arise to test them. This was brought to pass 
in the third century in the case of S. Cyprian Bishop of 
Carthage. There had been a dispute in the Afiican. 
Church concerning those who had fallen away in perse- 
cution. Novatus a Presbyter of the Church took part in 
this and set himself up against the Bishop. At th& 
same time there arose a dispute in the Roman Church 
about the election of a Bishop. Cornelius was the success- 
ful candidate and pronounced by the Church the lawful 
successor of Fabian — ^but there was another who pre- 
tended to the See, whose name was Novatian. Novatus 
of Carthage, joined Novatian, and they with others of 
the same party created a schism — some joining witk 
Cornelius, others asserting that Novatian was Bishop.. 
S. Cyprian " troubled at the wickedness of an illegal 
ordination made contrary to the Catholic Church, deter-' 
mined to forbid the party of Novatian fipom communion'^ 
and sent Caldonius and Fortunatus two AMcan Bishops 
to Rome that they might "endeavour as far as they 
could to bring back the divided body to the unity of the 
Church, and to knit them together again in the bond of 
Christian love.** * 

Now let us hear what S. Cyprian says, a.d. 250. The 
teaching of Unity, i.e. keeping together in the bond of 
peace as one Church runs throughout his writing : — 

"There is one God, and Christ is one, and the^Chair one 
founded upon the Eock by the word of the Lord. Another 

* Ep. xlir., xIt. Eoseb yi. 43. 
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Altar cannot be constitated, or a new Priesthood be made^ 
beside the One Altar, and ihs One Pri&ttkood,'* * 

And again, 

" There is one God and one Christ in the Lord — one Holy 
Ohost. So ought there to be one Bishop in a Catholic Church, t 

Again, 

The Church departs not from Christ, and thev are the 
Church, who are a people united to the Priest, a flock cleaving 
to its Pastor, for the Bishop is in the Church, and the Church 
is in the Bishop. X 

And again, 

"We being many are One Bread," in which Sacrament is 
represented the natural union of our people. For in like man- 
ner as many grains gathered and ground, and mingled in one 
make One Bread ; so in Christ who is the Heavenly Bread, we 
know there is One Body, to which one multitude is joined and 
united." § 

But all this is expounded in S. Cyprian's beautiful 
treatise * De Unitate ' the whole of which ought to be 
read by everyone who desires to be a Catholic. 

" Which unity we ought firmly to hold and vindicate — we 
specially the Bishops, who preside in the Church, so that we 
may prove the Episcopate to be itself one and undivided. The 
Episcopate is 07ie, of which a part ia held by every single 
Bishop made into one solid whole (cujus a singulis in solidum 
pars tenetur)." 

*Ep. »., adPleb. 
t Ep. xlvi. 
X Ep. box. 
§ Ep. bdii. 
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And then he continues at great length, 

** Break off the branch from the tree, being so broken it will 
not be able to germinate. Cut off the river from the spring, 
being so cut off it dries up. So the Church of the Lord poured 
forth stretches her rays over the whole world. There is one 
light which is diffused everywhere (ubique) nor is the Unity of 
the Body separated. Her abundant fruitfulness extends her 
branches over the whole earth, her flowing rivers she liberally 
expands far and wide ; but there is One Head, and One Origin 
and One Mother, plenteous in the succession of her fruitful* 
ness. . . . Who then can be so wicked, and perfidious, 
who so mad with the fury of discord as to believe that the 
Unity of God could be divided, or should dare to divide it." 

Then referring to the Gospel which says : — 

" And there shall he One Flock and One Shepherd " he says 
*' Can any one imagine that there can he in one jplace many 
Shepherds, or many Floclcs,^* 

And then speaking personally against Novatian he 
continues : — 

" Does that man think himself to be with Christ who sets 
himself against the Priests of the Church, who severs himself 
from the fellowship of his Clergy and People. He bears arms 
against the Church, and strives against the dispensations of 
God, being an enemy of the Altar, a rebel agaiust the Sacrifice 
of Christ, for faith perfidious, for religion sacrilegious, a dis- 
obedient servant, an impious son, an hostile brother. Despising 
the Bishops, and forsaking the Priests of God, he dares to set 
up another Altar." * 

* S« Cyprian De unitate Ecclesiss, p, 194 and following page^ Paiis 
Edition 1726. 
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S. Cyprian again, and obserye how cloBelj it applies to 
the question in hand : — 

*' There being one Church founded by Christ, divided into 
many members throughout the world, aho one Episcopate 
spread abroad in the accordant multitude of many Bishops ; he 
(Novatian) in spite of the tradition of Ood, in spite of the con- 
necting and joining together in all places, of the unity of the 
Catholic Church, endeavours to set up a human Church, and 
sends these new Apostles of his, into many cities to esiahlUh the 
new foundations of his institution ; and seeing that there are in all 
provinces, and in every sereral city. Bishops already constituted^ 
ancient in age, in faith perfect, in straits approved, in perse- 
cution proscribed, he has the hardihood to erect other mock 
Bishops over them, as if he could traverse the whole world, in 
the stubbornness of this new attempt, or break up the compact- 
ness of the ecclesiastical body, by the sowing of his discords." * 

So much for the third Century. — Now let us turn to 
the fourth, and there we shall find another schism even 
greater then the Novatian, and this again in A&ica. 

In the year 311 upon the death of Mensinius, Bishop 
of Carthage, the greater portion of the Clergy and 
people chose in his place the Arch-Deacon Ccecilianus for 
their Bishop. But fault was found in his consecration 
because the Numidian Prelates had not been present at 
it, and a great party arose who succeeded in a Council 
assembled by Secimdus Bishop of Tigisis in condemning 
Ccecilianus, and in his place chose Majorinus. Hence 
two rival Bishops ruled in the See of Carthage. Among 
the Bishops who took the side of Majorinus was Donatus, 
Bishop of Casse-Nigrse, and to him was joined another of 

Ad Anton. Kpist, lii. p. 73. 
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the same name, who was sumamed ^^ The Great/' This 
controTersj spread rapidly all over Africa, insomuch 
that there arose • in most cities two Bishops, one 
on the side of Ccecilianus, the other on the side of 
Majorinus, and those who took the side of Majorinus 
were known by the name of DonaHats. The. cause was 
brought before the Emperor Constantine, who com- 
missioned Melchiades, Bishop of Bome, to examine into 
it, and afterwards to (Elian proconsul of Africa, and 
afterwards again to a Council at Aries, composed of 
Bishops from Italy, Germany, Gaul, and Spain. In all 
the trials of the cause, the Donatist side was proved 
to be in the wrong. Every endeavour was made to 
restore peace but in vain, and the schism, as it was then 
described between the Catholic party and the Donatist 
party, continued to affect the Church for more than a 
century. There were two sets of rival Bishops, two sets 
of Altars, two sets of Priests and followers, and although 
there was very little, if any, difference in doctrine yet it 
seemed noiany times, in the vicissitudes of their history, 
that the Donatists might get the upper hand. 

Such a scene as this, in which division existed so long 
and party spirit prevailed so bitterly, will of course bring 
to mind the great division that now exists, and at the 
same time the same bitterness of hostility, between the 
Anglican Church and the Boman. Indeed, it has always 
been a favourite argument of the Boman against the 
Anglican that the latter is no more than a Donatist 
faction splitting off from the Catholic without a reason* 
Can this be maintained? The Bomanists taunt us 
with the sin of cutting ourselves off from them and 
claiming authority in England as a Church, whereas 
they only are the Church. They cry out against us, for 
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our National pride^ and holding aloof^ and insular schism, 
and say that we are no more than Donatists. Hold a 
Catholic faith we may ; and have a right succession we may ; 
but separating ourselves from them, we are only Donatists^ 

This is true or not true according as we understand it by 
the Canonical Law already explained, and as we honestly 
confess or ignore our present position. 

For, if we in England describe ourselves as a * Protestant 
Establishment ' and in that, look upon the Eastern and 
Western Churches, all though Christendom, as inferior to 
ourselves, and reject communion with them as being un- 
worthy of our higher state of purity and efficiency, we 
only, as such * Protestant Establishment ' holding the 
truth — and they although an immense majority being al- 
together in the wrong — then — ^we must confess ourselves 
to be, as they designate us, mere Donatists. For what is it 
that this * Protestant Establishment ' does ? It rushes 
across the channel, carries Priests and Bishops with it: 
enters into the cities of Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
even Rome itselfj^ Constantinople, the Holy Land, even 
Jerusalem ; and it proclaims throughout these cities, that 
we cannot tolerate their worship. Their worship is impure, 
it is idolatrous, it is wrong — ^we must have our own 
separate from theirs. Our Church is so very superior to 
anything they can shew us, that we cannot relinquish it, 
for anything they can give ; but must needs hold it forth as 
<5ontaining the only true principle of Christianity. In such 
a case, we are indeed nothing more than Donatists, and the 
<5ensures of S. Augustine and S. Optatus which I shall 
presently cite, apply to us with equal gravity, as being 
mere Schismatics. 

But if, repudiating all idea of a National or local Church 
we as Catholic, not Protestant, throw ourselves confidently 
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into the arms of the continental Churches around us^ then, 
whatever treatment we may receive at their hands no 
matter — ^we do not reject them, we do not hold ourselves 
aloof from them, we would if allowed, willingly embrace 
them as brethren — ^then, I say we are the reverse of 
Donatists — ^nay, not only the reverse but the tables are 
turned, and they holding aloof from us and rejecting us 
are in reality the Donatists. So it is clearly now, when 
Boman Bishops and Priests enter our cities, and set up 
their Altars, rejecting the Catholic Church which they see, 
and excommunicating those who have held the Catholic 
Sees from time out of mind ; — so it is that they become 
Donatists and tcre the Catholics. 

Our learned Bishop Bramhall treats the question in this 
way. He says : — 

'' The Donatists set up a new Chair against an old Chair 
in the same Church — we have done no such thing. Ood make 
lis able to keep the old. The Donatists separated themselves 
from all other Churches — we separated ourselves from no 
Churches, neither from the Chair of Coecilian, nor of Peter, 
nor of Cyprian. But if we would know, not only who are 
the heirs of the Donatists, but who are their heirs in their 
schism we may find them early. It is the Boman Catholics 
themselves." * 

And in another place he says, 

" When the Court of Bome by their censures did separate 
three or four parts of the Christian world, who were as Catholic 
or more Catholic than themselves, then they departed out 
of the commimion of the (Catholic Church, as the Donatists 

♦ BramhaU's Works, Vol. 11, p. 203. Oxford Anglo Catholic Library. 
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did of old. There is bat this difference between the Dona* 
tists and them, that the Donatists did it only by their un- 
charitable opinions, and verbal censures, but the Court of 
Borne did it by a solemn judicial decree which is much the 
greater degree of Schism." * 

Let us hear no more then of the English Church follow- 
ing the steps of the Donatists^ but rather listen to what the 
Fathers will teach us : — 

1. First in regard of the division of Countries, to the 
effect that such division makes no difference in the Catholic 
Church, and 

2. Secondly in regard of difference of customs and cere- 
monies, that such difference does not hinder the Catholic 
Faith. 

S. Optatus, a.d. 370 : 

•* What is that one Church which Christ calls " Dove" and 
"Spouse." It cannot be in the multitude of heretics and 
schismatics. Does it follow that it is in one place P Yet thou 
brother Farmenian hast said that it is with you alone, unless you 
aim at claiming for yourselves a special sanctity from your pride, 
so that where you will, there the Church may be ; and may not 
be, where you will not. Must it then be in a small portion of 
Africa, in the corner of a small realm among you, but not 
among us in another part of Africa P And not in Spain, in 
Gaul, in Italy where you are not P And if you will have it only 
among you, not in the three Fannovian Provinces, Dacia, 
MoBsia, Thrace, Achaia, Macedonia, and in all Greece where you 
are not P And that you may keep it among yourselves not in 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia^ Pamphylia, Phrygia, Cilicia, in 
the three Syrias, in the two Armenias, in all Egypt and in 
Mesopotamia, where you are not. . • . What will then be- 

♦ Idem, p. 265. 
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come of the meaning of the word Catholic^ which is given to 
the Church as being according to reason, and diffused every- 
where ? For if thus at your pleasure you narrow the Church, 
if you withdraw from her all the nations, where will be the 
inheritance of the Son of Ood." ^ 

S. Augustine, a.d. 390 : 

First generally as to Catholic. In his treatise " De 
TJnitate " against the Donatists, he commences thus : — 

" The question between us turns upon this. Where is the 
Church ? Is it with us, or with them ? It certainly is one, it 
is that which our ancestors have called by the name of Catholic 
that they might show by the very name, that it is through 
all, and accordingly it is said to be in Greek " xad 'oXov" f 
And this Church is called the Body of Christ, as the Apostle 
says, * His Body which is the Church.^ " Coloss i, 24. 

Then he goes on, 

'V Between us and the Donatists, the question is — Where is 
this Body — that which is the Church ^ " J 

And then after proving the case from the Holy Scrip- 
tures — ^the Law, and the Prophets, and the Psalms — he 
continues, 

** The question is not obscure in which they deceive you who, 
the Lord Himself foretold would come and say, '^ ho hers is 

* Ad Pann, ii, Initio. 

f It is remarkable that the favourite word by which we describe the 
Church in our Creeds— is not of Latin origin, but of Qreek. This in itself 
would undermine the idea, that Borne was the mother of all Churches as 
she asserts herself to be. The mother would have kept her own language, 
and the word would be not "Catholic*' Greek, but ''Uniyersal," Latm. 
Jerusalem' and Syria are rather our mother than Borne, by her own shewing. 

t S. Augustine "De XTnitate," Benedict, Lib. 1, cap. 1, A. B. 
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Christ lo there, behold in the desert ' as though Dot among the 
multitude, or ' Lo in the se^^ret chambers,* as though in secret 
traditions or doctrines [No]. We have the Church diffused 
everywhere, and growing on, until the harve&t. You hare the 
City concerning which, He who founded it says, * A City which 
is built on a hill cannot be hidden.^ She is therefore that which 
is not in any particular part of the earth, but is known every- 
where (ubique)." * 

So again, S. Augustine— in order to explain, that we 
are not to regard space, or division of territory, to be 
any cause of division of faith, he says : — 

" Some heretics in this place, and some in that place are in 
contrast with Catholic unity, which is diffused everywhere 
(ubique). For that from which they went forth is everywhere* 
They could not in the least be everywhere, who say according to 
that which is prophecied of them ; * Lo Christ is here, or lo 
there,' some in this place, some in that, setting forth special 
particles of various presumption, or rather amputations, and 
denying with an impious pride, the root from which they were 
broken off.'* t 

And again, 

"Consider I pray you, under what folly the heretics are 
labouring. They being cut off from union with the Church of 
Ohrist, holding a part, and letting go the whole, will not com- 
municate with the whole world, over which the glory of Christ 
is spread. Sut we Catholics are in every nation, because we 
communicate with every land wherein the glory of Christ is 
spread. A heretic comes forward and says, ' I have people in 



* 



Idem, cap. xxv, B. 
t Contra Cresc, Lib. iii, p, 474.— Benedictine Ed. See also Lib. iv., c. Iz* 
p. 520. 
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Africa/ and another from Boine other quarter says, 'And I 
have people in Ghdatia.' Thou hast them in Africa ; hs has 
them in Ghilatia: — I seek for a man that has them evefy* 
where." * 

Next as to the principle of conforming to the ens* 
toms and roles of the Church where any one may be 
sojourning. 

S. Augustine : 

In those things concerning which the divine Scripture has 
appointed nothing certain, the custom of the people of Ood, 
or the institutions of our ancestors are to be taken as law. 
Concerning which if we will have a dispute, and disapprove 
some from the custom of others, there will arise an intermin- 
able contest, concerning which inasmuch as it cannot bring 
forward any certain documents for truth by ever so much 
labour of talking, we miist be guarded ; lest it should by a 
storm of controversy cloud the sereness of our charity," t 

And more particularly again^ 

" To whatever Church you come, observe the custom of that 
Church ; if you do not wish either to suffer or create a 
scandal." % 

And again, touching the point of non-communion, 

" Whosoever believe that Christ Jesus came in the flesh, 
and rose again in the same flesh in which He was bom, and 
suffered, and is Himself the Son of Grod, God with Ood, and 
one with the Father, the incommunicable Word of the Father, 
by Whom all things were made ; and yet so dissent from His 
Body, which is the Church, tJiat they do not communicate toith 



* Tom £▼., Enarr. in Ps. Izvi, n. 6. 

t Ep. ad Casolan xxzvi, cap. 1, D. Tom ii, Benedict Ed. 

tlWd. 
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ii as it is everywhere spread abroad, and are found separated 
in 9omB particular spot, it is manifest that they are not in the 
Catholic Church" * 

In the same manner, writing to Vincentins to- 
whom lie describes the case of persons who hold all 
correct doctrine with regard to the Sacraments, but 
holding aloof from communion with the Catholic 
Church, keep a communion of their own, which exactly 
touches the Protestant Donatists of the present day. 
He says : — 

" All the Sacraments of the Lord which you still have and 
administer, as they were wont to be held and given, even before 
you went out of the Church, are derived from the Catholic^ 
Church. It is not, therefore, that you have not those things 
because you are not there, whence the things which you 
possess are derived. We do not change those things in you. 
wherein we are with you, for in many things you are with us : 
but we correct those things in which you are not with us, and 
we desire you to receive here those things which you have not 
where you are ; for you are with us in Baptism, in the Creed, in. 
the other mysteries of the Lord. But in the spirit of unity, 
and the bond of peace, above all in the Catholic Churchy you 
are not with ««*." t 

Let us hear also what S. Cyril of Jerusalem says : In 
teaching his Catechimiens, his words are almost prophe* 
tically bearing on the point. 

S. Cyril of Jerusalem, a.d. 360 : 

< " If ever thou art sojourning in any city inquire not simply 
where the Lord's house is (for the sects of the profane also- 

* De Unitaie Ecc^, c. iy. Tom. ix. Bened. 
t Ad Vine. Bogatist. £p. zciii. Tom. ii. 249. 
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make an attempt to call their own dens houses of the Lord) ^ 
nor merely where the Church is, but where is the Catholic 
Church, For this is the peculiar name of this holy Body, the 

mother of us all which is the Spouse of our Lord Jesus 

^Ihrist." • 

Hear again^ S. Hilary^ a.d. 356 : 

" But the Body of the Church is one, not a Body made 
up by a confused mixture of bodies, nor by each of them 
l)eing gathered together into an indistinguishable heap and 
ahapeless mass. We are all, through the unity of faith, 
through the brotherhood of communion, through the con- 
cord of deeds and wills, through the gift of tlie Sacrament 
lohich is one in all, — one Body, to which Paul exhorts, 
paying, * I beseech you, brethren, that ye be all of one mind, 
exercising the same charity.' And when it shall be acccording 
to what is written, ' Ami the multitude of believers had but one 
heart and one soul,* then shall we be th^ city of God, then the 
holy Jerusalem, because Jerusalem is built as a city, whose 
participation is of the self-same thing. " 

S. Basil a.d. 370 : 

'' Let the question be put to those of Pisidia, Lycaonia, of 
Isauria, of both Phrygias, of that part of Armenia that 
borders on your country, of Macedonia, of Achaia, of 
Illyricum, of Gaul, Spain, the whole of Italy, Sicily, Africa, 
the sound districts of Egypt, and what is left of Syria ; — they 
all send letters to me, and receive mine : from which letters, 
whether sent by them, or received from us, you may learn that 
we are all unanimous and think the same thing ; so that it 
will not escape your accuracy, that whoso flees from communion 
with usy severs himself from the whole Church." t 



♦ Cat. xviii. 26. 

t Ep. cciv. ad Neocsesar, n. 7. 
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S Cyril, of Alexandria, a.d. 424 : 

<< Therefore do we saj that the mystery of Christ must be 
celebrated in the Churches of God, as in holy tabernacles* 
«... * In one house shall it be eaten, neither shall ye 
carry forth of the flesh thereof out of the house.' The many- 
minded heretics violate this will of God, fixing up for them* 
selves, as they do, another tabernacle^ besides that which is truly 
the holy tabernacle, and sacrificing the Larob ' xoithout^ and 
carrying it forth somewhere to a very great distance from the 
one House, and dividing the Indivisible.'' * 

So far then from the Fathers. 

The next question is, Has anything in the Church of 
England as a National Church either in mediodval times 
when she was as yet incorporated with the rest of the 
Latin Church, or subsequently when she was a separated 
community — ^has anything occurred to shew a deviation 
from these Catholic rules? Nothing. On the contrary 
all along its history we trace the same spirit and the same 
discipline. 

The Councils, and many of the Fathers, and those other- 
wise in authority had over and over again laid it down as 
a rule that the Blessed Sacrament should never be cele- 
brated publicly except in Consecrated Churches. But the 
consecration of a Church is of necessity the act and solely 
the act of the Bishop of the Diocese in which the Church 
is situated. Consequently all buildings of whatsoever kind, 
however much they take the shape of Churches or Chapels, 
being unconsecrated by the Bishop of the Diocese, are ex- 
cluded from a valid celebration of the Blessed Sacrament, 

^1 ■■ ■ I I ■■ ■ - I — - - ■■ I ■- - ■ ■ , ^ ■! .1 ■ I ■ ■ 

* De Ador in Sp. et ver. Ix., Edit. Paris. 1638. 
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and of course much more private houses^ or roomB in hoteLei^ 
or such places of common resort. 

The Council of Laodicea (a.d. 365) decreed thus : 

** The Oblation ought not to be made by Bishops or Pres* 
bjters in private houses/' Canon Iviii. * 

The Council of Efaone (a.d. 517) had said : 

*^ Let not oblations be celebrated in unconsecrated houses." f 

The Council of Trullo (a.d. 691) had said : 

'' We decree that the Clergy who celebrate or baptize in 
Oratories within a house, must do it subject to the judgment of 
the Bishop of the place" J 

Other Councils and many decrees of Bishops depending 
upon them, have from time to time set forth this rule most 
stringently. § Indeed nothing appears so certain as that 
the place where the celebration was to be made, must be 
a place consecrated by the Bishop of the Diocese. 

Following this rule, let us observe our own principal 
canonists. First concerning Priests travelling into foreign 
countries. 
Lyndwood writes thus : 

De clebicis Peeeqeinis. 

Externi atque ignoti sine ordinarium suorum Uteris com- 
mendatiis vel dimissoriis non admitteintur ad ordinis execu- 



* See Beveridge, Pand, Tom. 1, p. 480. 
* t Mansi, Tom. Tiii., col. 565, and Johnson's English Canons, p. 1, p. 196. 
X Canon XXXI. Pandect, Tom 1, p. 191. 
§ See Scudamore's Notitia Eucharistica, p. 1030, from whom I quote. 
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tionem, sine sufScienti dispensatione atque de ordinatione 
eorum habits approbatione, et per Episcopam admissioiie. * 

In the Constitutions of Otho, a.d. 1237, concerning the 
celebration of the Blessed Sacrament we read — 

" Statuerunt provide Sancti Patres ne in aliis locis quam 
dedieatis (nisi necessitatis caus&) celebretur officium tarn sub- 
lime, et ne tarn salubre mjsterium ac statutum transeat in 
comtemptum, si loca hujusmodi non fuerint infra biennium a 
perfectionia tempore dedicata, a roissarum solemniis usque ad 
consecrationem manere statuimus interdicta ; nisi aliquft cau6& 
rationabili cxcusentur." t 

And in a note appended to this constitution we find the 
exception thus: '^ puta infirmitaiis vel hujusmodi/^ and 
then on a question " an liceat habere capellam domi,'^ we 
find the distinction between an oratory and a place where 
celebration of Mass may be made in these words : — 

^' Unde tamen scias unicuique fidelium licitum esse in domo 
8U& Oratorium habere non sacrum propria auctoritate ; missas 
an tern celehrare itidem non licet absque licentid et consensu 
Episcopiy % 

And again, in the time of Johannes Stratford, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury a.d, 1342 we find imder the head of 

" Chapels in Private Houses " : 

" Celebrans in loco non consecrate sine Diocesani permissi- 
one, mense uno de facto suspensus sit a celebrandi ofiScio ; 
nee Diocesanus permittat nisi roagnatibus a consecrato late 
distantibus," § 



*The reader must see further on this head in Ljndwood, Lib. 1 , Tit. 9. p. 47. 
t Constitutio Domini Othonis, Lyndwood, p. 6. 
X Constitutio Domini Othonis, Lyndwood, p. 6. 
§ Gibson's Codex Tit, ix., c- 13, p. 237. 
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And the words are. 



*^ Nob de fratrum noBtrorum et totiuB conBilii aBBenBu, et 
concilio decernimus qaemcunqae ia oratoriis, capellis, aut 
domibuB non consecratisy sea in loco minime dedicato, seu 
delibato, missamm solemnia, Diocesani non obtent& licentid^ 
contra canonum prohibitionem de csBtero celebrantem, suBpen- 
Bionem a Divinorum celebratione per mensem incurrere ipso 
facto. Licentiam autem ab Episcopis nostrsD Proyinci» missas 
in locis hujusmodi non sacratis concessam celebrandi, et in 
posterum concedendam personis aliis quam magnatibus, sen 
nobilibus moram facientibuB in locis et ecclesiis Parochialibus 
notabiliter distantibus, aut notorie debilibus, vel infirmis — 
irritam decernimus et inanem" * 

Again in the Constitutions of Thomas Arundell^ a.d. 
1408, we find it laid down as a principle : 

*^ Ne aliqui prsetendant de Sacramento Altaris, yel matrimonii, 
vel quocunque Sacramento Ecelesi^ aUter prsedicare quam per 
Sanctam Matrem Ecclesiam discussum reperiatur — item quia 
turpis est pars, qusa non convenit suo toti, decernimus et 
ordiaamus, quod nullus hujusmodi prsedicator aut alia qusevis 
persona de Sacramento A Itaris, matrimonio, peccatorum con- 
fessLone, aliter doceat, prssdicet, aut observet, quam quod per 
Sanctam Matrem Ecclesiam reperitur discussum.'' t 

And further on in the same Council, 

'^ Nullus Capellanus admittatur ad celebrandum in aliquS 
ecclesiS Cantuarensis FroTinci» absque literis Diocesani com- 
mendatiis ubi fuit oriundus.'* X 

* Johannis Stratford, Coustitutiones, ExtravaganteSi a.d. 1342. Lynd- 
wood, p. 48, 49, and Gibson's Codex, p. 298, Tit. 9. 
t Constitationes Proyinciales Consilii Oxoniensis Lyndwood p. 65. 
{ Idem, p. 67. 
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From all this we observe that there cannot he any 
canomcal Gelebr9.tion of the Blessed Sacrament publicly 
made, except m a . place consecrated by the Bishop of the 
Diocese in which that place is situated. But at the same 
time we know, that no place can be consecrated except 
again by the Bishop of the very same diocese. The con- 
sequence therefore follows that Sacraments administered 
ia such places are uncanonical. 

Here however we may be stopped. It might be said :-r- 
^* This may have been all very well in the mediceval English 
Church, when she was as yet imder the dominion of Rome, 
but now the case is altogether different. We have 
abolished these antiquated rules by the Reformation. Our 
Reformers have set us free, and we are now independent.'* 

Well then, let us take up that Reformation. Let us 
take it in its very prime i.e. the year 1580 when it was 
firmly established, as conveying the authority of Church 
and State in its fuU power. In that year, which was the 
twenty-third year of Queen Elizabeth, an Act was passed 
regulating divine service, according to law. A note is ap- 
pended in Gibson's Codex, quoted from Lyndwood making 
a distinction between an oratory and a Church, where 
mass might be celebrated. 

"Oratorium potest quis aBdificare sine consensu Episcopi ; 
tamcn sine Ucentid Episcopi non potest ibi celebrare.*' 

And then again, 

'* Episcopi potentibus licentiain audiundi missam, extra 
Ecclesiam Parochialem nisi cum maguft difficultate concedere 
non debent." * 

♦ Gibson's Codex, Tit. ix, c. 13, p. 238. 
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It is the same rule again, the same principle carried on 
considering the consecration of a place to be necessary for 
the Blessed Sacrament, in its integrity, and that conse- 
cration by the Diocesan — not any Bishop, but the Bishop 
of the Diocese only. 

And then going further on — so late as the Canons of 
1603 we find the same spirit still pervading ; and the dis- 
cipline of the Church still the same. 

See Canon LXXI :-— 

" No minister shall preach, or administer the Holy Com- 
munion in any private house except it be in times of 
necessity." * 

And this time of necessity refers to sickness — and the 
Canon continues — 

^* Provided that houses are here reputed for private houses, 
wherein are no chapels dedicated and allowed by the ecclesi' 
astical laws of the realm, and provided also under the pains 
before expressed (suspension and excommunication) that no 
Chaplain do preach or administer the Communion in any other 
place, but in the chapels of the said houses." 

If this refer, as of course it does, to English dioceses, 
and if a private house means an unconsecrated place, which 
of course it does in England — ^how much more must it 
refer, construed by all the preceding canons, to places in 
foreign cities wherein there is a Church already consecrated, 
and an Altar whereon there is the Blessed Sacrament daily 
administered, and wherein there is a Bishop duly exercising 
all his episcopal functions ? 

* Gibson's Codex, Tit. iz, c. 13, p. 238. 
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There are two points for consideration, and "both of them 
involve canonical error. One is the place where public 
sacraments are celebrated — ^the other is the Minister of 
religion who celebrates them, whether he be Bishop or 
Priest. 

1. As in England when we observe any chance building 
in a street, although it be in the shape or form of a Church 
— ^we do not call it a Church, if not consecrated by the 
Bishop, but we call it a Meeting-house ; * so in regard of 
those buildings which arise in foreign cities not consecrated 
by or with the authority of the Bishop of the Diocese, we 
are obliged in consistency to attach to them the very same 
word. They are only Meeting-houses , and it certainly is a 
reflection upon our Catholicity, if we frequent those places 
— ^not having in view what they really are. 

2 And in regard of the second point — the Minister of 
religion who comes before us in those places to celebrate 
Sacraments. When we behold him in those places, we 
must at once feel that by his very position he is breaking 
the Unity of the Church, and that we who are present with 
him, are participators in a schismatical act. God forbid 
that I should impute this as a wilful breaking of the 
Church's unity to any one, but I should suggest it as 
a subject of careful consideration. A great deal must 
depend upon the consciousness with which such things are 
done. To those not conscious of any error in deviating 
from the Canons of the Church, and to whose minds 



* The celebration of Sacraments is not excluded by this statement, from 
those buildings which are set apart, by the lAc&nee of the Bishop, The 
license is of necessity permitted, as before observed in Lyndwood. — " Ora- 
torium potest quis oedificare sine consensu Episcopi, tamen sine licentta 
JSpiscopi non potest ibi celeb^-are. This rule is faithfully observed in the 
English Church. 
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schism is not present, when they are engaged either in 
devotions or in Sacraments ; the sin may be one of ignor- 
ance, and not of intention, and the grace of those exercises 
and those sacraments may not be lost. But certainly 
where the Rules of the Church are known, and the prin- 
ciple of Catholic Unity recognised, and in spite of that 
knowledge, and that recognition, they are openly set at 
nought — then to say the least of it — ^there must exist a 
very great danger to faith and a very important question^ 
whether Sacraments so administered, are Sacraments at all ? 
Here then is sufficient testimony, nay more than sufficient 
to prove what that authority is upon which the Church of 
England depends for her discipline and her faith. Here 
are the Canons, the Councils, and the Fathers, to which 
she appeals for her Catholicity. The Universal Canons 
are her Canons. The Catholic rules are her rules, and 
the opinions of antiquity are those which she holds up to 
the present day. Nor does she at all forfeit her sincerity 
in this appeal even in her present government and practical 
administration so long as it is confined within her own 
National territory. Where there is failure, as connected 
with foreign countries, the failure arises from political cir- 
cumstances not from any deficiency in her own will, at least 
so far as theory goes. She fails from weakness, indecision^ 
and want of moral courage, but her failure is rather that 
of her ecclesiastical heads than of herself. It is owing to 
the unfortunate opposition of the civil power which sur- 
rounds her and her incapability of free action under the 
fetters of the State, to which from her political history, 
she has been so often compelled to resign herself. In 
theory she is strong, as shewn in these pages, from her 
national canons, her principal writers, her ordinal, and her 
ecclesiastical synods. Her constant boast is antiquity, her 
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defence against Protestant outcries vilifying her ritual and 
Liturgy is the Primitive Church ; her standard of doc- 
trine against the attacks of political disturbers is the 
Catholic Faith. 

The Bishop receives his commission under this theory, 
precisely in the same manner as the Bishops ever did of 
old. He is a Bishop of the Catholic Church, but no 
otherwise than Bishops have ever been. He is part of 
the whole, but so a part as not to break the whole. He 
receives his commission, but not vaguely, or without 
limit. As the ancient Bishops were limited, so he is 
limited. As they were bound by the Canons, so he is 
bound by the Canons. As tradition and custom were the 
guides by which they ruled in their several- places so is 
lie to be guided by the same tradition and custom. 
Observe the ordinal both of Bishops and of Priests, and 
you will see how in every particular the Canons of 
antiquity direct and authorize all that is done, and how 
their spirit lives in us still. The Bishop is told "to 
instruct the people committed to his charge.^' Not all 
the people, nor the people anywhjrey but those only who 
axe committed to his charge ; with those not committed 
to his charge he has nothing to do. And who are they 
so committed to his charge? They are, exactly as the 
ancient Canons decided, within a certain traditional 
boundary. The Bishop is ^*to set forward qmetnessy love, 
a/nd peoA^e a/mong all men, a/nd such as are unqvdet, dis- 
ohedienty and criminous, he is to correct and punish;'^ 
then the limit is made, *^ witJmi his ovm diocese,^'* And 
this diocese is territorial, falling in with the ancient 
division of countries into Provinces, Dioceses, and 



* Ordinal for the C:>ii8ecration of Bishops, 
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parishes all through the Christian world, and exactly 
after the ruling of the Council of Mcsea. " Let the 
ancient customs prevail." Such a thing is never heard 
of in England, as one Bishop forcing himself into 
the diocese of another, to perform any ecclesiastical 
office. Each Bishop stands upon his own territory* 
Each works on his own ground, and saving only the 
intercommunion of Synods, which are convened for the 
regulation of the whole — each part has its own work — 
separately, and uninterrupted by any interference on 
another's part ; members one of another in one body, 
but each member with its own office. And if it be so in 
England, and so understood without any doubt — why 
should it not be so with reference to foreign Churches 
also ? England is only one part of the great Universal, 
and as the great Universal holds her within her Canons 
and laws ; so she is bound, and in theory acknowledges 
that she is so bound, by those very same Canons and 
laws. ^^Turjpis est pars ^ quoe non congruit suo toti,^' 

And just as the Bishop is one in his Diocese, so is 
the Priest one in his Parish, for discipline, for preach- 
ing and for Sacraments. Our twenty-third article states 
that : — 

" It is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office of 
public preaching or ministering the Sacraments in the congre- 
gation ; hefore he he lawfully called and sent to execute the same,** 

The Priest when he receives holy orders receives a 
general power in those orders ; but this general power 
cannot be exercised locally till it is defined and made 
special in the Parish or congregation, to which ^^ he is 
sentJ^ e. g. In the ordinal. 

The question is asked : — 
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" Are you determined out of the said Scriptures to instruct 
the people committed to your charge.^* ? * 

Not all the people, any where and everywhere : but 
those by the law of the Church specially committed to 
you. — Again, 

" Will you give your faithful diligence always so to minister 
the doctrine, and Sacraments and the discipline of Christ . . 
. . . . so that you may teach the people, committed to your 
care and charge.''^ ! 

Again, 

" Will you maintain and set forwards, as much as lieth in 
you peace and love among all Christian people, and especially 
among them that are, or shall be, committed to your charge,^* 

And then finally the charge of the Holy Orders is 
pronounced : 

" Take thou authority to preach the word of God, and to 
minister the Floly Sacraments in the congregation where thou 
shall be lawfully appointed thereto*^ 

Not any or every Congregation : — but only that to 
which a lawful call may be given. — 

And as though this were not enough to guard the 
principle — ^No Priest can take upon himself the adminis- 
tering cf the Sacraments until, as an incumbent, he 
receives institution and induction, or if unbeneficed, he 
receives a special license from the Bishop of the Diocese 
in which the cure is situated, and that license binds him 



* Ordinal for the Ordering of Priests. 
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to the place of liis cure, locally ; without permission to 
go to any other cure or any other place. This license, 
with other legal processes, he is obliged to receive and 
undertake, before he can canonically execute any one 
office of his Priesthood. 

And now I am in a position as far as I can reasonably 
judge, to answer the question with which we started. 

The question was — 

*^ Whether it be jxtstipiable AocoRDma to 

THE RULES OP FaITH AND DISCIPLINE OP THE 

Universal Church for a Bishop to exercise 

PUBLIC AUTHORITT, OR A PrIEST TO ADMINISTER 

PUBLIC Sacraments in a foreign land, "without 

THE SANCTION OP THE BiSHOP OP THE DiOCESE, 
WHEREIN HE MAY BE.'* 

I can make no other answer than this — 

I.— As TO A Bishop. 

A Bishop has no power, in any way whatever, to do, 
or to command, or to rule, or to give mission to a Priest, 
save and except within his own diocese. If he attempt 
to do so, he violates the second Canon of the Council of 
Constantinople, which is this — 

" Moreover Bishops may not wtithout being 
called, go beyond the bounds of their diocese, 
for the purpose of ordaining, or any other 
Ecclesiastical function/* 
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II. — As TO A Priest. 

Supposing lie receives an iincanonical mission from a 
Bishop, such mission being uncanonical, all such acts as 
he may perform under it are also in themselves uncanoni- 
cal, and ipso facto vitiated — and supposing he should, 
without any episcopal mission at all, but on his own 
account, set up a place of worship or administer the 
Sacraments to people publicly congregated around him ; 
I do not see how it is possible to avoid the conclusion 
that such a Priest has brought himself within the censure 
of the Council of Gangra, confirmed by the Council of 
Chalcedon. 

If any oke holds a private meeting of the Church, 
AND Despising the Church performs ecclesiastical 
•offices, without the concurrence of the? Presbyteb, 

AND THE consent OFTHE BiSHOP, LET HIM BE AnATHEMA. 



PART II. 



REASONS FOR OBJECTING. 

THE Canonical law as stated in the preceding pages 
and the general testimony of antiquity however 
clear and acknowledged in theory, is nevertheless in 
practice evaded, and various reasons and defences are set 
up to explain and justify its violation. 

It will be our business now, to see what these reasons 
and defences are, and to ascertain how far they can be 
justified. 

But first let us take a general review of the case as it 
stands, such as any ordinary member of the English 
church may observe when he travels in foreign lands. 

An English bishop announces to the people of his 
own country who may be sojourning in a foreign city, 
say Paris or Brussels, that he is about to visit that city 
and will administer the holy rite of Confirmation there 
on such or such a day, as he may appoint Or — even in a 
stronger instance, which literally occurred not many 
years ago. A Bishop ^ puts forth an advertisement in 
the newspapers to the effect that he intends to make 
a tour all through the Continent, and that he will, as 
it is said, " hold confirmations " at such and such places 
where he expects to be on his route. These Bishops 

• Bishop of Brechin. See Chvrch Times^ May 26th, 1877. 
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thus invite a considerable number of young persons to 
present themselves publicly before them for their 
episcopal superintendence. Can such invitations be 
considered canonical, or in any way within the juris- 
diction of Bishops as set forth in ancient times ? 

Or, take another case which is before us daily, and 
well known to every one. An English Priest, finding 
it convenient, for health's sake, or for some domestic 
reason, takes up his residence in a foreign city. He 
may perhaps obtain some episcopal licence, as it is 
understood to be given from the see of London, or he 
may act under some religious association which takes 
these matters under its supervision. Anyhow being 
found in this foreign city, he gathers round him a con- 
siderable number of his fellow-countrymen, some for one 
reason, some for another, and they hold meetings, con- 
tribute money, and build a house. for religious assem- 
blies. He then sets up a pulpit, and an altar, says the 
offices of the Church, preaches, and celebrates the 
Blessed Sacrament. By degrees this becomes a public 
recognised fact, and the English people on their travels 
habitually flock to these planes, as a matter of course, 
for public worship and for sacraments. He then gives 
communion to congregations of people from time to 
time, of whom in all probability he knows nothing, and 
they nothing of him, being only ordinary tourists, here 
one Sunday and gone again the next, until at length 
a complete system of English worship arises in oppo- 
sition to the Bishop of the Diocese. Can all this be 
pronounced canonical ? 

According to the rules of the ancient Church, the 
Bishop of the Diocese wherein such a thing occurs 
ivould naturally apply to the intruders, and make 
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enquiry as to the grounds upon wliich the intrusion is 
made. The Bishop is anxious to know on what 
authority all this is done ; — whether these strangers are 
really what they represent themselves to be ; whence 
they come, and for what purpose ; — ^whether they are 
validly ordained, whether they have letters cf introduc- 
tion, or can produce any other document by which to 
show some ground of authority for these religious acts 
which they are in the habit of performing. 

To all these enquiries no answer of course can be made. 
The authority is assumed. The mission arises out of 
self. The law of the land may indeed tolerate these 
acts, but it can only place them on the same ground as 
those of Dissenters in general. The law of the Church 
ignores them. They are altogether uncanonical, and 
in sad reality they are no more than acts of schism. 

Schism ! We start at the announcement. We do not 
like that sound. It brings a slur upon our &ith. 

What then is schism? 

Without entei-ing into a logical definition of it in all 
its bearings, but keeping in view that which belongs to 
our present discussion, in regard of English Catholics in 
foreign churches, let us follow S. Cyprian. He is des- 
cribing the necessity of there being only one flock and 
one shepherd, which shepherd is the Bishop of the 
Diocese, and then he says : — 

"How inseparable is the Sacrament of unity, and how they 
are without hope, and bring upon themselves the gieatest loss 
in the indignation of God who make a schism and leaving the 
Bishop (reficto episcqpo) make to themselves another, and a 
Pseudo-Bishop." * 

* S. Cyprian. Ep. Izziii. 
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It would of course be unchSxitable in the highest 
degree to imagine that the Bishops of the Church of 
England would do this of set purpose ; would, simply 
for the sake of obstructing the Church which they found 
already established in a city, such as Brussels or Paris, 
send over Priests ; or themselves take part in episcopal 
acts, which were already provided; or sanction any 
portion of the laity to receive Sacraments other than 
those which the Prie^s in that city had administered for 
ages uninteruptedly. No. They would not attempt so 
to do, without putting forth some reason. They would 
acknowledge the Canonical law, but they would set it 
aside, as being not applicable in their particular case. 
But the question is, Can there be such a case ? Arch- 
deacon Hammond remarks, and he is a most trustworthy 
authority : — 

''How unsafe it is, for light and inconsiderable causes, to 
receive such an injury or provocation from the governors of 
the Church, as may make a rupture or separation excusable. 
And for the Universal or truly Catholic Church of Christ, it is 
not, in S. Augustine's opinion, possible that there should be 
any just cause for any to separate from it, nor consequently 
apology to be made for those that on any true or pretended 
cause whatsoever have really incurred this guilt." * 

Then he quotes from S. Augustine : 

" Si possint aliqul (quod fieri non potest) habere causam 
justam quo Communionem separent a communione orbis 
terranimy f 



* Hammond's Works. Augl. Cafch. Library on Schism, p. 200. 
t S. Aug. Ep. 48. 
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But alas that which S. Augustine says *^ fieri non 
potest,' ' is done nevertheless and the reasons are given. 
Let us see what they are. They are principally five : — 

I. Necessity. 

II. The use of a language not understood. 

III. Doctrines and ceremonies which cannot be embraced. 

IV. The Universality of the Episcopate. 

V. Our own toleration of Foreign Churches. 

I. The first excuse, and one which comes most readily 
to hand, as though it were unanswerable — ^the one by 
Which the starving man rushes into a baker's shop, 
and stealing a loaf, imagines himself justified, is this. 
It has resolved itself into a proverb for all violators of 
law, " Necessitas non habet legem.^' 

To this I answer by a fact which not long ago came 
within my own personal knowledge. A devout layman 
found himself in a distant colony, having no Priest 
accessible within a thousand miles of his dwelling. See- 
ing his^ fellow-settlers and all his own family, who had 
from their youth been accustomed to receive the Blessed 
Sacrament, which they recognised as necessary to their 
salvation, and yet, from want of a Priest, were now 
deprived of all power of obtaining ; he said thus within 
himself, ^^ Necessitas non hahet legem,.'' Then he pre- 
pared bread and wine, and taking the Liturgy of the 
Book of Common Prayer, went through the form of 
Consecration as there appointed, and administered to 
liimself and others the bread and wine, as though he 
had been a Priest. Was he justified in that act? 

We read in the First Book of Samuel that when the 
Philistines were pressing upon Saul (1 Sam. xiii.) he 
was much disturbed as to the coming of the prophet 
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Samuel, in order to make a burnt offering. " He tarried 
seven days but Samuel came not." Then Saul said^ 
" Bring hither a burnt offering to me. And he offered 
it." When Samuel at last arrived, astonished at this 
presiunption, he rebuked the king. The excuse was, as 
Saul said, " The Philistines will come down on me to 
Gilgal, and I have not made supplication to the Lord. 
^^ I forced myself therefore (" Necessitas non habet leg&nVy* 
and he offered a burnt offering. 

Was he justified ? The event answers the question, 
for on account of this sin his kingdom was taken from 
him. 

There may be cases in the law of man where " neces- 
sitas " might be lurged in excuse for its violation, but 
assuredly not in the law of God, for God would not have 
made a law had He not intended it to be inviolable. If 
there were a place of exemption, that place would have 
been stated along with the law. Man has no right to 
discuss God^s will and make a law for himself. Neither, 
by parity of reasoning, when the Church has appointed 
her own laws under those of God, has any man a right 
to transgress those laws or to make himself the judge 
of a necessity whereby he may evade them. I am 
obliged to conclude that such an excuse is untenable. 

n. The second objection is one generally made by 
those who, not caring much about doctrine, pride them- 
selves upon common sense ; and it is to this effect : — 

" I think it is necessary in the worship of Almighty God, 
that the words which \^ e use should be intelligible. 1 cannot say 
my prayers unless I understand them. I therefore prefer to 
go to a place of worship where the English Services are used. 
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and where from the language, I can understand what is going 
on ; whereas in the Eoman Churches or the Oriental, the 
Services all being in Latin or Greek, there is no edification to 
mj mind. And I am the more confirmed in this by our own 
Church Article, which says that, * It is a thing plainly re- 
pugnant to the word of God, and the custom of the primitive 
Chhrch to have public prayer in the Church, or to minister the 
Sacraments, in a tongue not understanded by the people.' '* 

In answer to this we must observe in the first place, 
that the Article to which reference is made merely refers 
to England. It means to justify our own national 
departure from the Boman use from which we were 
emerging at the Reformation ; and to show why here 
in England we were right in putting aside the Latin 
tongue and adopting the English. It does not say 
that it is wrong abroad to use the Latin tongue, be- 
cause every Church has a right to its own uses. And 
so we ourselves openly profess, in the Preface of the 
Book of Common Prayer, " In these our doings we con- 
demn no other nations, nor prescribe anything but to 
our own people onlyJ^ 

And, secondly, we must observe that supposing the 
rule were strictly followed, that every national Church 
should use its own national language, the matter, as far 
as we are concerned, would not be very much mended. 
For, in that case travelling into France, we should be 
required to know the French language; in Spain, 
Spanish; in Portugal, Portugeese; in Eome, Italian; 
in Belgium, Flemish, and so on, so that we should be 
required to be adepts in all those foreign languages, 
before we could worship conscientiously in their several 
churches. Now, however, as the case at present stands 
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{omitting the question of the Greek language, which 
would be needed for the Oriental Churches) one language 
suffices for all. 

Thirdly, there is an answer to our objector in this 
prominent fact, that there is in present use a number of 
versions of the Soman Missal which contain translations 
into English, and they are placed side by side with the 
Latin words, so that with veiy little attention, and a 
little help from those more instructed than oui'selves, we 
may easily follow if not every word, at least the scope 
and object of the service in which we are engaged. 

The objector says — (I am all along presuming that 
though he objects he still has a Catholic mind) — ^the 
objector says : 

" The Roman Mass is nothing to me but a barren shew. I 
come out of the Church just as 1 went into it, not only with- 
out edification, but rather in a state of perplexity aud be- 
wilderment. I must know what I am doing, otherwise I can 
find no devotion in my mind." 

To say that the intellectual power in divine worship is 
of no conseq[uence at all, and that we might quite as well 
do without it, would of course, be absurd, for S. Paul 
tells us that " we must pray with the spirit, and we must 
pray with the tmderstanding also." That however is 
not the question. The question is this — ^May there not be 
an understanding power of the mind in devotion, that 
which we call by the name of Worship, derived from other 
sources besides the intellect ? May we not worship God 
without any words at all ? May it not be a matter of 
feeling in the soul, beyond the pale of circumscription 
involved in any formula of language? There are voices 
in our interior nature stirred up not by any exertion of 
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ihe intellect, but by objects presented to our senses, i.e. 
to our sight, or to our ear, exclusive of words. No one 
who has thought at all on the subject can have any 
doubt on this point, otherwise how would it fare with 
the poor and the unlearned among ourselves P Every 
Parish Priest must liaye had experience of very devout 
minds and very reverent demeanour among the most 
unlearned of his flock. There are very many both men 
and women who do not know even the letters of the 
alphabet, and as to pursuing any flow of words in a 
consecutive order — ^it being to them an impossibility, 
they never attempt it — ^yet they are devout worshipers. 
They follow the action of the Priest in the oflFering of 
the Blessed Sacrifice. They make known spiritually 
their wishes and their needs to Almighty God ; they send 
up to the Throne on high their aspirations and their 
praises, and this they do at the time when Jesus is most 
near to them, and they know it; and although no 
book guides them, and very likely the words that are 
used are not every one of them intelligible, yet the 
general action in which they are engaged sends up their 
hearts to God. 

So will it be with a good Catholic Englishman abroad. 
Although he may not be able to use or to understand 
every Latin word which the Priest is using — ^he may 
sincerely worship God nevertheless. 

And here is another point. "We must not forget that one 
great object of our assembling together at the Blessed* 
Sacrament is, that we may join the Priest in the prayers 
which he is offering up to God at the Altar — ^that the 
Priest is among other things, offering in, and by our 
Blessed Lord Himself, propitiations, and supplications, as 
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yre say in our own Office, "for all men" "for the 
Universal Church " for all that confess God's holy I^ame 
that they may have " the spirit of truth, unity, and con- 
cord." All this generally, as the great intercessional act 
of the Church a good Catholic will in the spirit readily 
embrace, and follow, although in every sentence or every 
word he may not be able to join. 

Take the following illustrations of what is going on 
continually among ourselves. People of various nationali- 
ties such as ambassadors, speaking in languages difPering 
from each other, present an address to the sovereign in his 
Court. They do not know the exact grammatical order of 
the sentences or the precise meaning of the words which 
form the address. To many of them it is in an unknown 
language altogether; yet all of them having the same 
intention, and the same end in view, join perfectly well in 
the address. They would not say to their ambassador or 
other representative whom they use for the occasion. ^' It 
is all very well that you should do this, as you know the 
language, and the customs of the court, but as I do not 
understand your language I shall withdraw. I shall go 
to A or B whose language I imderstand. I shall make 
my petition through him and not through you, "Would 
that be respectful to the Sovereign ? 

Take another case. Suppose an English family with 
children and servants have it in their mind to leave 
their native place, and take up their abode in some 
remote "Welsh village where the English language is 
never used, but only Welsh. Consequently the Services 
are all in Welsh — of which language the English 
family does not understand a word. Would this 
family be justified in abstaining from due attendance 
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at iheir Parish Church, and from communicating with 
their Parish Priest, and from all attendance at the Blessed 
Sacrament, because they could not exactly follow the words 
of the Service ? No. They would on the contrary take 
with them some translation or some book which would 
illustrate the service : and by watching the action of the 
Priest and the things done by him, they would be content 
and happy in feeling that they were, although ignorant of 
the Welsh language, still joining in real worship at the 
Altar. 

These cases, which are positive realities, will shew how 
a true and essential worship of God may exist in a Church 
where the language is not familiar, or perhaps even alien 
to the ears of the worshipper. 

I shoidd then very confidently set aside the objection 
about the foreign language, and I shoidd say, " Make your 
devotional book a study ; read it, and learn it at home, to 
the best of your power, witii the help of your translation. 
Seek acquaintance with it, by ^continual practice in its use. 
Then throw yourself with faith into the things which sur- 
round you, and above all, be certain of this, that you have 
in the very act of doing so, made one great step in the true 
worship of God, which is this : to maintain in your mind 
the Unity of His Catholic Church." 

III. Another reason which is urged by many is to this 
effect : " We acknowledge the full value of unity, and our 
obligation to pursue it, but the Koman Church contains 
doctrines which make it impossible to consider her as a 
Church at all, doctrines which are not found in holy 
Scripture, and which are repudiated by ourselves in Eng- 
land. In her ceremonies also and practices of devotion 
ahe is so full of grievous violations of taste, that it is 
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impossible for us to entertain them. We could not there- 
fore conscientiously join with them in common worship hold- 
ing as we do that Truth is superior even to Unity itself." 
This kind of objection has been lately described in a letter 
form one of our countrymen at Pau, a place of frequent 
English resort, he says : — 

'* As to Communion in the Itoman Church, I do not see how 
we can accept it imtil she has purged herself of the uncatholic 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, of that Protestant in- 
vention (vide Keenan) the Papal Infallibility, and of the 
questionable worship of the Sacred Heart. It amazes me to 
read the semi-apologetic way, in which some English Catholics 
still speak of the Eoman Church. If these good people were 
obliged — as I am — to reside in a country in which the Infallibi- 
lists have recently conferred on the Pope the title of ' Guardian 
of the Sacred Heart," and in a town in the sight of the hills 
about Lourdes, and almost in sight of the scene of its * strong 
delusion,' they would, I think, be disenchanted, and feel, that 
it strains ones faith to the utmost, to believe that the Church 
of Bome is still a part of the Catholic Church." • 

These things, and many such others with which every 
one is well acquainted, are certainly very distressing to the 
Catholic mind, but still they furnish no reason to juiitify 
our abstaining from attendance at the Blessed Sacrament 
in their Churches, and setting up another church of our 
own. "Would it be an argument among ourselves to 
justify abstinence from our Parish Church (provided there 
was no other within reach) that the Church Association 
liad control over the Priest who ministered there and that 
the doctrine of the Ileal Presence was openly denied? 
Certainly it woidd not. The denial of true doctrine on the 

• Chureh I^mes, ICay 5th, 1876. 
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part of the Church Association^ and of the Priest under it, 
would be merely the expression of a party. It would not 
affect the truth of the Church generally, and our duty 
would be to attend at that Parish Church, however much 
individually we might dislike it. The Sacraments of the 
Church as long as they are celebrated canonically, as long 
as that Priest who celebrates them has canonical orders — 
as long as he keeps to the Liturgy, and does and says those 
things which are required by the Church — those Sacra- 
ments are true and valid. So far does the Church hold 
this, that even in questions of moral conduct, any deviation 
in the Priest does not hinder the grace of the Sacraments 
to the faithful : — 

"Although in the visible Church the evil be ever mingled 
with the good, and sometimes the evil have chief authority in 
the ministrations of the Word, and Sacraments, yet forasmuch 
as they do not the same in their own name but in Christ's, and 
do minister by His commission and authority, we may use their 
ministry, both in hearing the word of God, and in receiving 
the Sacraments." * 

In saying this in respect of the things set forth in 
the letter from Pau, I am aware, that what I have 
said, might be combatted by a coxmter assertion to 
the effect that the Roman Church has herself, not 
as a party, but as a Church, committed herself to 
their truth. She has said that those things such as 
the Immaculate Conception, the worship of the Sacred 
Heart, the miracles at Lourdes, and I may add many other 
such like things — some of which Cardinal Newman did 
not scruple to call " bad dreams " are now, nevertheless 

• Article XXVI. 
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true things^ and bond fide the doctrines of tKe Roman Churoh 
— ^that she is compromised altogether in her public sanction 
of them^ because they have been more or less ratified hj 
the decrees of Popes and Councils. To which I reply, that 
these decrees and councils are only of modern date. They 
are merely the decrees even still of a party. They do not 
bind the XJnivepsal Church. It was said in the Council of 
Florence by Bessarion, Archbishop of Nicaea : 

" We know indeed what are the rights and prerogatives of the 
Roman Church, hut nevertheless we know also what limits her 
prerogatives have, since however great he the faculties with which 
the Roman Church is endowed, she is inferior to an JScumenieal 
Synod, and the Universal Church'^ * 

These things then of which the letter from Pan com- 
plains are merely modem introductions, temporary 
wrongs brought in upon the Church — ^local matters con- 
cerning which we need not take any further notice, than 
we in England do of the Church Association. They are 
not the doctrines or the practices of that Church, such 
as we recognize and understand when we read of the 
Church of our Fathers. It is the Universal Chv/rch^ 
whose sacraments we are still bound to acknowledge, 
not the accidental emanations of a few enthusiasts — or 
the party spirit of ultra-montane decrees, which will 
endure but for a day. 

In discussing the question of unity, we must not be 
led away by a side issue, but simply adhere to the rules 
of the Church which have pronounced what that unity 
is ; not a part of it and that a diseased part ; but the 
whole. We must look not at the spots which some* 

* See further on 
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tiines defii.ce the disc of the sun, but at the sun itself* 
An oak tree does not cease to be an oak tree in the eyes 
of the wood-man, because the misletoe and other para- 
sites cling to it, and in some degree hide it. We have 
aimong ourselves some of these parasites — as for instance 
that Church Association of which I spoke just now ; and 
another which I presimie the very strictest Protestant 
would not be able to find in holy Scripture, namely the 
Eoyal Supremacy. But we as English Catholics would 
not desert our mother the English Church, or abandon 
our communion with her, as so many dissenters do, 
because of that parasite, which indeed has nearly over- 
grown us, and is now shewing its destructive power on 
all sides ! No. In spite of this, and many other things 
growing out of it we still as faithftil children cling to 
her, and love her ; and looking deeper down than ihe 
mere surface, we behold in her, the true and essential 
virtue and efficacy of the Catholic Faith. And so with 
Bome and her teaching and her practices. In our indi- 
Tidual capacity we may not like them. Their modem 
doctrines may be repugnant to us. From many of her 
opinions, we may, and do dissent, even as many of them 
are called by her own theologians in contradiction to 
what are essentials of faith, ^^ pious opinions'' ; but all 
that does not justify (which must be always kept in 
view as the point in discussion) a withholding of our- 
selves from her public worship in her own countries, and 
setting up another worship in opposition to her. 

S. Augustine, says : 

**Alia sunt in quihus aliquando etiam atgm optimi regular 
Catholica defensores salva fidei compage non comonanV* 
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The simple question is whether upon the whole, alto- 
gether, in one large embracing view, the Church of 
Some (as well also as the Oriental Churcii), is a true 
Church. Are the members of her communion true dis- 
ciples of Christ P Has she the Priesthood and Sacra<- 
ments of our divine Lord ? If so, our duty is in such 
places as she has canonical jurisdiction, not to separate 
from her. 

But that she is a true Church is agreed upon by all. 
Hooker, Laud, Andrewes, Bramhall, Hammond, Field, 
all unite in this opinion. 

Bishop Morton, says : 

'* There is scarcely a point between us, in which our doctrine 
might not be proved, simply from Eomish Theologians.'* * 

Archbishop Laud in his controversy with the Jesuit 
says : 

I ** I granted the Boman Church to be a true Church, for so 
much very learned Protestants before me have acknowledged ; 
and the truth cannot deny it." t 

Palmer who is a writer not likely to err on the Boman 
aide, after quoting many authors, sums up the question by 
giving six reasons why the Churches of the Boman obedi- 
ence must be considered true Churches. His third reason 
is this : 

'* There cannot he a douht of their zeal to maintain the 
Unity of Christian Truth. They acknowledge the authority of 
the Univeisal Church in faith, receive the apostolical tradition 



♦Morton's " CathoUc Appeal." 

t Conference 20, quoted by Palmer, vol. i. p. 216, 218. 
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in principle, and endeavour in practice to sustain the Catholic 
faith. Nor is there evidence that anj of the doctrines, which 
they are hound to receive, as members of the Bomau Church, 
have been formally and clearly condemned by the Universal 
Church. Some of their theologians so explain and teach the 
doctrines in dispute, that the difference as represented by them 
is in most points not considerable." • 

To which I must add common sense and the avoidanea- 
of a " reductio ad absurdum." For if the Koman Church 
is not a true Church, how can we regard in ourselves that 
which S. Augustine calls the "orbis terrarum." "We 
could not well deny that there is some part of the " orbis 
terrarum " outside of our own little island and her colonies. 
And if there be in those parts which are outside of us no 
Catholic Church and we presume to say, that we alone have 
it, then we are guilty of Donatism of the gravest kind, 
and a sin against God, of most presumptuouii abomination. 
But what is most to the purpose, our own Canons declare 
it, when they say : 

" It was so far from the purpose of the Church of England 
to forsake and reject the Churches of Italy, France, Spain, 
Germany, or any other such like Churches, in all things which 
they held and practiced, that as the apology of the Church of 
England confesseth, it doth mth reverence retain those cere- 
monies, which do neither endamage the Church of God, nor 
offend the minds of sober men ; and only departed from them 
in those particular points wherein they were fallen both from 
themselves in their ancient integrity, and from the Apostolical 
Churches which were their first founders." t 



* Palmer's Treatise, vol. i., p. 221. 
t Canon XXX. 
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The point upon which our agreement justifies our com- 
munion with her, in her own territories is according to the 
old motto ; which, if it were maintained would soon restore 
our peace. ^^In necessariia umtas in n,on necessa/riis 
libertas in omnibus Cha-ritas." 

The obvious remark which will be ready to break in 
upon this assertion that the Church of Eome is a true 
Church would be this : 

How then does it come to pass that there is any separ- 
ation between us ? Why are we not at this moment in 
real communion with each other, as well as in argument 
and theory. If Rome and Greece are both true, and we 
are also true, why are we not in accord with each other ? 

The answer is that the cause of our separation is — 
Politics — ^not Religion. The politics of nations and the 
wisdom of the world, from Constantino the Great, down to 
Queen Victoria have been the curse of the Church, and the 
destruction of faith. — The supremacy of the Pope, and his 
infallibility — are only signs of a desire for temporal power. 
The royal supremacy of England and the licentious free- 
dom of Protestantism ha'fe been merely the defences of 
statesmen struggling for political ascendency. It was thus 
by Politics and Statecraft, that England drew off from the 
authority of the Pope, because he claimed the power of 
ruling in civil things while Religion was only a mask. 
The Catholic Faith of the ancient Church in England was 
imtouched, and as we have experience at the present 
moment, has never departed. Great parts of Germany 
and Switzerland called itself Protestant; but England 
never embraced those peculiarities of doctrine, which now 
deface and demoralize the greater part of Protestant 
Europe. There was no separation between her aud Rome 
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untU the 13th year of Queen Elizabeth^ although what is 
called the Reformation began in the reign of Henry VIII, 
Let us try it by facts. 

In the year 1537, in a document called the " Institutiim 
of a Christian Man," twenty-one English Bishops openly 
and formally stated that the Church of Rome : 

" With all otiier particular churches are compacted and united 
together and make and constitute one Catholic Church;^ 

Another called " The necessary doctrine and conditum 
of Christian men," states : 

" The particular Churches of England^ Spain, Italy, Poland, 
Poiiugalf and Borne, are all parts of the Catholic Church, and 
each of them by itself are loorthily called a Catholic Church,^* 

The Act of Parliament, Edward VI. c. 1, when it 
establishes Communion in both kinds for the English 
Church still makes the remark : 

" That it does not condemn thereby the usage of any Church 
out of the "king's majesty^ s dominions ^ 

The separation was begun and finally achieved not on 
our part as a Church, but solely on the part of Rome. 
The excommunication was made by them — not by us. 
Nothing has ever been done either historically or by 
canonical law to separate us, except on their part — ^not 
ours. To prove this, we acknowledge their jurisdiction 
within the borders of their own countries. We acknowledge 
their orders wherever we find them. We recognise their 



*. Institution of a Christian man. Formularies of Faith, 1537. It has the 
signatures of Cranmer and Latimer. 
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Bishops in their naUonal sees. We hold their sacraments 
valid. We receive their Priests when they express a 
desire to be admitted into the English Church without 
question. We hold them as friends; we embrace them as 
brothers. We are with them, immediately that they 
on their part will become one with us. There is con- 
sciousness of wrong in a religious mind, when with a 
Christian brother that mind cannot find itself in har- 
mony ; and that consciousness is still stronger when in 
most cases, real harmony existing, it is hindered from 
displaying itself by technicalities with which the heart 
has no concern. 

You will ask. Has there been in these three hundred 
years of confessed unhappy schism any attempt to over- 
rule it, any endeavour to restore that which was lost in 
the 16th century? Most happily we answer, those 
endeavours have never ceased. The idea of corporate 
reimion has never been entirely absent. 

First, in the time of Charles I.. Direct proposals, 
though privately, were made even by the Pope himself, 
(Urban VIII.) in the year 1634, and gladly entertained by 
the English Bishops, of whom principally were Laud 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Montague, Bishop of 
Chichester, and Juxon, Bishop of London ; and on the 
Roman side, by Father Leander ; and Panzani, afterwards 
Bishop of Mileto. They agreed on the Soman side, 
that in the greater number of the articles the English 
Church was orthodox and might be received to reunion.* 
But it all came to grief, owing to the obstinate perver- 
sion of the two extremes on each side, the Puritans who 



* F 



03 Clarendon Staie Papers, vol. 1, p. 208, quoted from Oxenham'a 
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held the Pope to be Anti-christ, and the Jesuits who 
held him to be next only to the Deity Himself. The 
way for this had greatly been prepared by the ynitings 
of Sencta Clara, who drew np a form of the English 
Articles greatly in consonance with Eoman doctrine, and 
showing how things might be received on the Eoman 
side without difficulty. A Treatise was issued in 1701, 
entitled,'* An Essay towards Gomprehension/^ and again, 
1704, ^^ An Essay towards a Proposal for CathoUc Gom^ 
WAinioUy by a Mmister of the Ghurch of Engla/nd ; "* and 
so from time to time, the thought was kept alive that 
with God's grace the Unity of the Church might one 
day become a real thing. 

Then we come to the attempt made by Archbishop Wake 
and Du Pin. It is true that this was in reference rather 
to the Grallican portion of the Church than the Roman 
generally. Still it testifies to the fiict of a broader view 
of Catholicity than at present prevails, and does not 
allow that Protestanism stands alone as the Church. 

** They (the doctors of the Sorbonne) wished for a union 
with the Church of England, as the most effectual means to 
unite all the Western Churches." 

And so far did the great theologian and statesHian 
DeMaistre, contend for re-union that he seemed to think 
that the Church of England would ultimately be the 
source of that re-union : 

** If ever Christians re-unite, as all tme and sound consider- 
aiions make it their primary interest to do, it wmUd reasonably 

* This essay has been lately reprinted by Mr. Oxenham with its original 
title page and with a yaluable introduction, from which I have derired 
many yaluable hints.— BiTington, 1779. 
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appear that the movement should take its rise in the Church 
of England. She is the most precious, and may be considered 
one of those chemical intermediates, which are capable of pro* 
dacing an union between elements apparently dissociable in 
themselves." • 

Another attempt was made towards the end of the 
17ih Century, when Innocent XI. was the reigning Pope. 
In this appears on one side, and that most prominent- 
ly, Spinola afterwards Cardinal. He spent nearly the 
whole of his ecclesiastical life in the great object of re« 
nnion. He travelled from Court to Court, from 
Emperors and Kings to the Pope, and from the Pope to 
Emperors and Kings, nrging and explaining. On the 
Protestant side were Molanus and Leibnitz and they 
with the other leaders of the movement agreed that if 
they could only overcome the political difficulties, those 
of the Church might be easily arranged. But all again, 
such was the will of Gk)d, was brought to an xmhappy 
close by the death of Spinola, in 1695. 

But the spirit of re-union though slumbering for some 
time bursts out again within our own remembrance* 
We have a very remarkable letter from Dr. Doyle, a 
Boman Catholic Bishop in Ireland. It was at the time 
that the Ca.tholic Emancipation was agitated in political 
circles. He writes to Mr. Bobinson, afterwards Lord 
Eipon, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1824, and says r 

"The TTnion of the Churches which you have had the 
singular merit of suggesting to the Commons of the United 



* ConriderationB 4e la France, c. 11. Thi^ ib stated at length in Dr. 
Pusey's Eirenicon, part 1, p. 60. 
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Kingdom, would together and at once effect a total change in 
the dispositions of men." 

And he ends his letter by saying : 

"The Clergy [Roman Catholics of Ireland] without, I be- 
lieve, one exception would make every possible sacrifice to 
effect a union. I myself would most cheerfully and without 
fee, pension, emolument, or hope, resign the office which I hold 
if by doing so, I could in any way contribute to the union of 
my brethren and the happiness of my country."* 

And this diTine spirit waa accompanied in that good 
Bishop's time by many acts as well as words tending to 
the same end. 

Mr. Newenham, a Priest, in the diocese of Gloncester 
corresponded with Bishop Doyle, and proposed a plan, 
to the effect that ten of the most liberal divines on the 
Soman side, and ten of the English side to be chosen by 
the Bishops of Limerick, and Lichfield, shonld meet and 
confer on the point, t 

Dr. Jebb, was the Bishop of Limerick, known for his 
ardent zeal for Catholic Truth, and more for Catholic 
Love. It is recorded of him that by permission of the 
Eoman Priest, he sometimes addressed the people after 
Mass at their own Altar, while the people listened to 
him vdth breathless attention. His Vicar General, Mr. 
Hoare, was killed by a faU from his carriage : " The 
funeral Sermon was delivered by Bishop Jebb, and the 
Boman Catholic Clergy, vnth the venerable titular Bishop 

* Letter of Dr. Doyle, Boman Catholic Bishop of Eildaxe, quoted in full 
in Vmon JRevieWf vol. i. p. 16. 

t See Mr. Ozenham's "Eirenicon of the Eighteenth Century." Intro* 
duction. 
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at their head, walked in the procession as far as the 
west door of the Cathedral, arm in arm, with their Pro- 
testant brethren. The Church was thronged, almost to 
sujBFocation, with members of both communions. He 
was not unfrequently seen walking in the streets of 
Limerick with the Roman Priests, and they seemed all 
along to have treated each other with mutual love^ 
mixing with each other's flocks.'' * 

Nor are we deficient in later times in the testimony 
of writers on all sides towards the same loving hope of 
re-union. I have mentioned in the preface three great 
instances, let me cite some few more, taken from aE 
sides. 

I. Dr. Pusey — Anglican. 

" Since that organic union which must ever subsist in the 
Church, being wrought by the one indwelling spirit and the com* 
mon Sacraments, is an union of nature, corresponding to the 
Union of the Father and the Son ; then that subjective unity^ 
too, which is the result of human but G-od-given love, and the 
harmony of human wills, must be a primary duty, and a con* 
dition of our well-being, not to be sacrificed except imwillingly 
as a necessity involved in the conditions required." t 

II. Dr. Dollingeb — Roman. 

** From sin, self-seeking, the wilful and unregulated under* 
standing and imagination of man left to himself, sprang the 
number and diversity of religions ; from the holiness of God 
sprang the unity of the C7hurch, in faitfa, morals, and divine 
worship. "What man put asunder God joined together. In. 



♦ Life of Bishop Jebb, p. 187. 

t Eirenicon, parfc 3. '* Is healthful re-union impossible."— p. 6. 
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the unity of His Church was recognised the seal impressed on 
His Creation, whose Being is Unity, whose Will is order and 
love, whereby He has bound into one the centrifugal forces 
in men." * 

See also Lectures on Ee- Union. 

in. John Eeble — Priest 

Author of the " Christian Year " : 

" It would bo another matter, if our faith in the Church of 
England caused us to anathematize other Churches, or to de- 
clare them in any sense aliens. Such a spirit, if universal 
among us, would indeed be a' sad token of something too like 
the old Novatianism or Donatism. God grant that it may 
never prevail ; but if it should, besides silencing our old 
divines, the Prayer-Book must be made another book than it 
is — for at present it implies throughout, and asserts in its 
Preface to the Oi dination Services, that we hold of antiquity 
through the mediaeval times, and therefore that Eomans and 
Greeks, abiding as they were in those times, are still Catholics 
and we in true communion with them, though the visible use 
of that communion (which God restore) be in His just judg- 
ment suspended for a while.f 

IV. Cabdinal Wiseman — Roman. 

Letter to Lord Shrewsbury. Evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee. And in one of his sermons 
he says : 

** So long as we remain a people of conflicting creeds it is 
impossible that the vital functions of our social being can be 



• "First age of the Church."— p. 215. 

t Preface to YoL of Sermons on the present position of Enghsh Church- 
men, p. 60. 
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properly discharged. For, believe me, a nation, being a bodjF 
fitted together for magnificeDt purposes, hath well need of great 
and healthy organs for its life. It shall have its hands in the 
strong grasp wherewith it holds together its large possessions, 
and gathers up its riches ; it shall have its arms in the strength 
wherewith it beats and holds off an assailant ; its mouth in the 
wisdom of its laws and the justice of its decisions ; its sense 
and intelligence in the prudence of its policy, but its heart 
must be its religion ; through this, it must love both God and 
man ; and woe to that nation wherein this necessary action is 
long suspended. If, then, our heart be divided shall we not 
perish P Not perhaps in the material grandeur of this world, 
but in moral greatness, in nobleness of character, in loftiness 
of mind. Already has religious acrimony engendered civil hate, 
nor will human policy or the stateman*s art find the plant to 
sweeten this Marah — this bitter fountain, at which all now 
drink, save that which the Son of Man came to raise when He 
cast His seed forth upon the earth. Let us be again as the first 
Christians were, firmly united in One Eaith, and we shall soon 
be as they, possessed of One heart." * 

V. Ambrose Phillipps Ds Lisle — Bomcm, 

to whom Mr. Oxenham dedicates his book in these 
vrords : 

** Principal Founder of the ' Association for promoting the 
Unity of Christendom,* who with pure and single-minded 
devotion offered up the prayers, the sympathies, and the 
energies of a life-time for the future unity of Christendom." 

VI. Archbishop Murray— Eowaw., 
Letter to iElneas Macdonnell. He insists that : 

" There are no irreconcilable differences if only the Church 



* Cardinal Wiseman's Sermons, p. 315« 
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of England people were true to the principles laid down in 
their Prayer Book. The doctrinal differences which appear con* 
siderable, but are not so, would soon be removed. While on 
our side (the Boman) as the instruments of the most High for 
pi^^chijig Peace to men of good will, we should leave nothing 
midone, short of sacrificing truth, towards uniting divided 
Christendom." 

VII. Bishop Hamilton, op Salisbury — Anglican. 
His words on his death-bed are given us by Dr. Liddon, 
at his fdneral sermon : 

" For many years I have looked forward to^ and prayed for 
the Be-union of Christendom." 

And in his Charge he says : 

*' The Bisljiop of Bome will not yeild to us, but we together 
with him will yield to God. Non ille nobis cedet sed nos una 
cum illo, cedemus Deo." 

VUJL. Mb. Oxekham — Boman. 

Translator of Dollingers works. Editor of " Eirenicon 
of the 18th Century." At the end of his Introduction 
to the ^^ Eirenicon/' after exhortations to Unity derived 
firom every possible argument, and firom all quarters, he 
concludes thus : 

<< May the Most Merciful bless this and every work designed 
for His honor and the Service and increase of His Church* 
May he turn the hearts, and utterly confound, and bring to 
noogbt the schemes, the aspirations, and the aims of all, of 
whatever country, class, or creed, whether worldlings, sceptics, 
politicians, prelates, or divines, who from evil will, or a zeal 
not according to knowledge, would thwart His gracious pur- 
pose (the Be-XJnion of Christ^idom)/* * 

* latiodnallQn p. 96. 
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IX. Mb. Cobb — AngUccm. 

^*Kiss of Peace, 1868/' and Seqnel, A Work for 
** Corporate Re-TJnion " : 



M It is no exaggeration to say that in every Christian heart 
in which this antagonism [between the Church of Borne and 
England] is suffered to remain unchallenged^ and without sure 
and certain, yea painful and laborious proof of its sad necessity ; 
in that heart the power of Christian love and therefore of the 
faith which worketh by love is restrained, and God's merciful 
designs for the salvation of all are hindered. Can any earnest 
Christian man, who loves the Lord Jesus in sincerity, acquiesce 
any longer in this deplorable strife and division, when all should 
be united against the common foe." * 

X, Bishop Poebbs, op Beechin — AngliGark 
Charges, 1863. Work on the 39 Articles. 

XI. Bishop Geay, op Capetown — AngUccm. 
Charges and Life, 1875. His words corresponding with 
Archbishop Murray : 

** If the restoration of unity be the condition of the conver- 
sion of the world, every sacrifice but that of truth must be 
made to attain it." i 

Xn. Attthoe op " SuEE hope op EeCOHCHiIATION/'— 
Angliccm, 1848. 

*' If reconclBation be impossible, to which is it impossible P 
to England ? or to Bome ? p. 123. 

Xm. Bishop Shute Baebinoton, ^f DvBJUM'^AngU 
Charge to his clergy 1816, who says that : 



♦ "Kiw<rf Peace." 
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** If only he could lire to see the foundationi kid for the 
XTmon [of the two Ohorches], it would illuminate with con* 
lolation and joy, the last hoars of along life. (He lived to the 
age of 92.)" 

And aa Bishop Doyle said afterwards that he could 
then depart, with the rapturous language of good old 
Shneon, on his dying Ups, he adds : 

" May that Saviour who has left us in the record of His 
Gospel, His own anxious prayer for the Union of His disciples, 
promote and prosper the blessed work of Catholic Union." * 

XrV. Me. W. E, Gladstone — AngKean. 

He seems to follow De Maistre^ very closely : 

'* The Church of England appears to be placed in the very 
centre of all the conflicting forms of Christianity, like the 
ancient Church between the Arians and Sabellians; and so 
that she might almost dare to adopt the words of the great 
doctor of the West, S. Augustine : — " Errando iu diversa Istis, 
in medio est via quam reliquistis. Inter vos ipsos longiore in-* 
tervallo separati estis, quam ab ipsft yISl, cujus desertores estis. 
Vos hinc, vos autem illinc, hue venite : alteri ad alteros'transire 
nolite, sed hinc atque illinc ad nos veniendo, invicem vos 
invenite. t It is easy to say this is distant, this is difficult, 
this is visionary and chimerical. The two first I readily admit,, 
but when the mind recurs to that most solemn prayer of the 
Saviour, at that most solemn hour — for the visible unity of His 
Churchy I feel how impossible it is to wrench away the hope 
of this (however distant^ and however difficult) achievement 
from the heart of all true belief in Christ, with which, as we 
have seen, it is vitally, and inseparably intertwined." ;{: 



* This is taken from Mr. Oxenham's work, p. 39 of the introduction. 

t Exp. in Ev. S. Joannis. 

t Church Principles in their Besults, p. 507, 8. 
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XV. MoNS. Mabet, Gallican Bishop — Roman. 

'* If idolatrj still reigns over half the globe ; if Mohamedanisok 
desolates ehristiaa countries once flourishiog; i{% diagttiac^. 
Atheism savages the christian world itself; one of the most 
powerful causes of so many moral miseries,- of so many social 
sorrows, of so much humiliation and shame, is in that unhappy 
interior rending of Christianity, which constitutes schism and 
heresy. If the Eastern Churches were at length, to re-unite 
with the mother Church ; if our brethren separated from unity 
by the violent revolutions of the sixteenth Century, returned 
at length into that unity, what new power of transformation, 
of conquest, and of victory, would not Christianity, purified 
and united — Christianity re-uniting in one magnificent band 
all the living forces, all the elem^ts of progress of a renewed 
science and civilization, develope in the world ! Then would 
come upon earth the reign of God and of His Christ." * 

XVI. Michael, Archbishop op Belgrade — Greek: 

- " We do not cease to pour forth our prayers, as by the pre- 
<^pts of the Orthodox Church we are bidden, for the peace, 
tranquillity, and re-union of Christendom ; and earnestly to 
implore that the God of all grace may vouchsafe to gather 
together again into one His scattered and bleeding flock, and 
to establish it in enduring concord." t 

XVII. Paisius, Bishop of Ephesus — Oreelc, 
On Re-union of East and West : 

" From all that we can gather regarding the venerable 
British Churches, as well as from the changing attitude of 



•Writing from the GaUican side, against Papal InfaUibility quoted at 
greater length in the * Eirenicon,' of Dr. Pusey, part iii, p. 299. 

t Letter from Michael, Archbishop of Belgrade, to the Bishop of 
Oxford, 
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some amongst our brethren ot the Church of Eome, it maj be 
reasouablj hoped and predicted, as well as wisely desired, that 
the days of edtrangemont between Christians of the East and 
West should come to a speedy end, and that the One God 
"Whom they serve should be together worshipped, and the One 
Faith with which they hold conjunctively proclaimed by all the 
ambassadors of the Highest, and be received with great joy 
and gratitude by the un-Christianized nations of the earth." * 

XVIII. De. Ullathobne, Bishop — Roman : 

'* Could there be anything more desirable than that the 
bridge should be lowered between the two great authorities 
which represented the religious organizations and thought in 
this country P After ages of dissension, the bridge, he was 
glad to observe, was being lowered, and people on either side 
were beginning to comprehend each other better :" t 

XIX. Athanasius, Meteopolitan of Coefu — Oreek : 

" But, believe me, that the Orthodox Eastern Church of 
Christ, which has continued always peaceable and very forbear- 
ing, and has never at any time injured other Christian Churches 
by proselytism and other means, unceasingly prays that the 
schism of Churches being ended and all heresy having died 
away, the innovations having been laid aside which have been 
introduced into very many of the divine doctrines and sacra- 
ments, and the ancient customs and rites — the much longed 
for day may come in which all Christian Churches may be 
re-un\ted into One, having One Head, our Lord and Qod 
Christ Jesus. And for such a desirable Unity the Orthodox 



* Letter from Paisius, Bishop of Ephestts, to an English Clergyman." 
t Speech of the Bight Bev. Dr. Ullathome, B. C. Bishop of Binningham, 
«t Leamington, August, 1864. 
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SaBiem Church makes request fenrently to God each day in 
both her morning and her evening holy services." * 

XX. MONSIGB DxTPANIiOXTP, BiSHOP OF ObLEANS— 

J2ot?Kin. 

" I venture to add likewise to the honour of many of my 
<}ontemporaries that the fervent aspirations of the Church are 
earnestly shared by some of our separated brethren ; by the 
noblest minds, and by the greatest and most devout of souls. 
Men are growing tired of division, observing that nothing 
comes of it but sterility and strife. They are weary of anarchyi 
which is the most active solvent of all faith, of all religious 
belief ; and at the same time of our weakness, and incom- 
petence to bring home to the truth, to virtue, and to Christian 
•civilization, so many races still sunk in idolatry." f 

XXI. Count Joseph De Maistre — Bomcm. 
(before alluded to.) 

" If ever Christians re-unite, as all true and sound consider* 
ations make it their primary interest to do, it would reasonably 
appear that the movement must take its rise in the Church of 
England. . : . She is most precious, and may be con- 
sidered as one of those chemical intermedia which are capable 
of producing an union between elements apparently dissociable 
in themselves." 

XXII. Dr. Doyle, Bishop of Kildare — Roman. 
(before alluded to.) 

" To the thoughtful mind — to him who patiently considers 
the principles which guide the Catholic Church, and the policy 
^hich her rulers have put into practice on several occasions, in 



* Letter from Athanasius, Metropolitan of Corfu to the Bey. Dr. Fraser. 
f Comment on the EncyclicaL 
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the true spirit of charity ; a formal restoration of communion 
between her and the Established Churches of England and 
Ireland need appear no mere fanciful dream. Where there 
exists so much which is common, equally venerated by those 
on both sides, and where even the current antagonism only 
points out the desire for truth, he must be blind indeed who 
sees not an opportunity on the point of arising for a cessation 
of strife and a beginning of united action. I see much which 
leads me to beliere that such an union might be effected as 
would neither be false nor hollow, but lasting and sound ; and 
which would bring with it many religious, social, and political 
blessings to our beloved country." * 

XXm. Lastly, Archbishop Lycurgus — Oreeky 1870. 
His words, given us by the present Bishop of Lincoln : 

''I cannot forget the enthusiasm with which, in Lincoln 
Cathedral, having mounted the pulpit before Divine service, he 
(the Archbishop) looked around him, and, stretching forth his 
hands, exclaimed in his native tongue, ' May I live to see the 
time when the blessed truths of the Gospel mny be preached 
here from Greek lips to English ears.* " t 

Here indeed is a loving Catena of good and holy men 
coming from all quarters, who have had, and still have 
in their hearts, and in their lives the hope of re- 
union. Why should we despair? Why throw a single 
grain of sand in the way of an approach to the blessed 
end ; the end of Jesus in His prayer " that we may be 
one.^' Beati Pacifici. — ^The writers of the Sermons on 
Ue-TJnion, coming from all quarters Greek, Latin, and 



* Bishop Doyle to ^neas Macdonell, Esq. 

t Life of Alexander Lycurgus, Archbishop of the Cyclades, by F. M. F. 
Skene, with introduction, by the Bishop of Lincoln. See Sermons on Be- 
nuion. Appendix. 
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EngKsh all unite in this, and in the Society for promoting 
the unity of Christendom, for this, we write and pray, 
dedicating our holy work as good Catholics of the olden 
time to the three great Patriarchs of Christendom. 

BEA.TISSIMQ, ET SANOTISSIMO IS OHEISTO PATEI 

PIO, 

DIVINA PROVIDEHTIA, 

PAP^ NONO, 

S. SEDTS APOSTOLICiE EPISCOPO ; 

IfEONOJr 

BEATISSIMO ET SANCTISSIMO iN CHBISTO PATEI, 

SOPHEONIO, 

AECHIEPISCOPO CONSTAIfTINOPOLITANO, 
NOViE BOM-E PATPEIAECHJE {ECITMENICO ; 

BED ET 
HONOEATISSIMO ET EETEBENDISSIMO IN CHBISTO PATEI, 

CAKOLO THOM.^, 

AECHIEPISCOPO CANTUAEIENSI, 

TOTIUS AlfGLI-aE PBIMATI, 

IN SPEM UNIONIS PUTUBiE GEEGIS CHEISTI 

HEU ! TAM DIIT IN SE IPSO PAETITI, 

ET IN EXPECTATIONE TJNIVEESALIS PIDEI CATHOLICS 
PEE TOTUM OEBEM DIFrUSIONIS, 

QTJAM CONCEDAT DO MINUS DEITS OMNIPOTENS. 

AMEN. 
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Yes ! Praise be to God, we are fast adyancing and soon 
the fruits will be seen, for no longer as individuals, no 
longer needing to pick out a Bishop or a Priest here or 
there, but in solemn Synod assembled, the Church of 
England lifts up her voice and prays for Union. The 
Bishops assembled at the Lambeth Conference a.d. 1878, 
addressed a letter to the faithful, and said that : 

*^ Eemembering the blessing promised to united intercession, 
and believing that such intercession ever tends to deepen and 
strengthen that unity of His Church for which our Lord 
earnestly pleaded in His great intercessory prayer" — they 
recommend — "the observance, throughout the Churches of this 
Communion, of a season of prayer for the unity of Christen- 
dom " — and that — "the time selected should be Tuesday before 
Ascension Day (being a Rogation Day), or any of the seven 
days after that Tuesday ; and they hope that all the Bishops of 
the several Churches will commend this observance to their 
respective dioceses." 

rV. The Eeasons by which people justify themselves 
in violating the rales of unity, take opposite courses as 
is natural with opposite minds. La the third reason just 
cited, it was the narrow view compressed and bigotted 
by self-will and prejudice. I now proceed to the opposite 
extreme which will be the hroad view, that is a careless- 
ness and looseness of all the bonds of discipline, by 
which alone a society of any kind, much more a Church 
can be held together. The idea is that universality, 
which is of course contained in a Universal Church gives 
a right to any Bishop to exercise his office without limit 
of place. He may go himself, or he may give mission to 
Priests to go whithersoever they list. This view is 
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principallj taken from the well-known observation of 

S. Ctfbiak: 

*' Episcoplitua onus est, cujos a singulia in solidam pars 
teuetur. 8i quia ex collegio nostro hsBresin ftoere et gregem 
Christi lacerare et vastare tractaverit, sabveniant coeteri, et 
quasi pastorea utiles et miaerioordea, orea Domimcaa in gregem 
coUigant." • 

There is indeed a missionar j aspect in the Episcopal 
office, and it might be thought in a broad yiew of the 
question, the duty of a Bishop to urge the propagation 
of truth against error, wheresoever he might find it, 
without being tied to any special place. This might be 
true in such a case as that of S. Paul, and the other. 
Apostles and Evangelists, whose mission was, at first, 
over the whole world " Gro ye and preach the Gospel to 
all nations/^ Their jurisdiction might be justly called 
and allowed to be universal, and so in its degree, it 
may be the case now with ourselves in those heathen 
countries whither our commerce, or our victories in un- 
avoidable war lead us. Also it might be the case where 
heresy may have eaten into the hearts of a people, and 
their faith in the Church may have been defaced, or 
lost. It is to such cases as these that S. Cyprian's rule 
applies, and not to the jurisdiction which the English 
Bishops have of late years assumed in such countries as 
Belgium, France, Germany, or Italy, when it is once 
granted, as we have already shown it to be, that there is 
no heresy, i.e. no public heresy in those countries. You 
have to show that there is soma great wrong existing^ 

♦ Ep. Lxvm. 
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which justifies a foreign Bishop in interfering. You 
have to shew that the Bishops in those countries are 
either incapable or unwilling to take care of the 
Churches committed to them, and that the sheep " oves 
donvimccB '* are really in danger of being lost, before you 
can take up the saying of S. Cyprian. It would be 
dangerous to run the risk of our Blessed Lord's rebuke: 

" He that entereth not by the door into the sheep-fold, 
hut cUmbeth v/p some other way, the same is a thief and a 
robber. ^^ ^ 

The Bishop of the diocese is under our Lord, " the 
door^^ and no strange Bishop has a right to set himself 
as a collateral or parallel door : 

"^ stranger wUl they not^^ (they ought not to) ^^ folloxo, 
hut wUl flee from him, for they know not the voice of strangers!^ 

But this line of defence is fortified by appeals to 
history, and cases are brought forward, where more than 
one Bishop did in effect rule in one diocese and had 
separate flocks, while at the same time the Canons were 
not thought to be violated. For instance ; just before the 
Council of Constantinople there was a difficuliy of this 
kind in the See of Antioch. On the orthodox side the 
See was claimed by the great Meletius, on the other side 
by Faulinus, and these two Bishops remained for some 
time in the same see. Here is sufficient ground, it is 
asserted, for a duplicate Bishop ; but observe closely the 
history of this matter. Sreletius addressed himself to 
Faulinus in these words and said : 

* S. John z., 1. 
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" Forasmuch as the Lord hath committed to me the care of 
these sheep, and thou hast received the care of others, let us 
join our flocks, my friend, and dispute no longer about primacy 
or government. Let us feed the sheep in common and bestow 
a common care upon them. We will lay the holy Gospel upon 
the seat, and then each of us take his place on either side of it ; 
and if I die first you shall take the government of the flock 
alone. But if it be your fate to die before me, then I will feed 
them according to my power.' * * 

Observe careftdly that in this case there was no dis- 
pute about Faith. There was no intrusion of one Bishop 
into the See of another without his penmssion; no 
violation of the Canons. The proposal was one of love 
and not of schism. 

Again, there is the case of the great Athanasius. It 
is known that S. Athanasius as a Bishop for many years 
did frequent the sees of other Bishops and exercise his 
spiritual fimctions in places where he was not invited, 
and if he had asked permission would have been refused^ 
But why was this? Under the rule of S. Cyprian 
mentioned before: 

" Si quia ex colUgio nostro hoeredn facere, et gregem^ Christi 
lacerate et vastare tradaveinty rnl/veniant cceteri, et quasi pastores 
utiles et misericordes, oves Dominican in gregem colligant, " t 

There was the great heresy of Arius all around des- 
troying the flock. The greater part of the Bishops had 
entered into that pestilential heresy and the Church was 
falling away firom the truth. S. Athanasius rose to 
defend the Catholic Faith, and to guide and direct those 

* TheodoretyXib. y., c. Hi. SeQ Bingham. Book 11, . ziii., 5, 1. 
fSeep. 78. 
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few remaining faithM who were subject to the heretical 
Bishops. 

Before our Bishops enter upon the churches of France 
or Belgium, they have to shew that France or Belgium 
is under some deadly heresy, such as that of Arius, and 
that they are in all respects Catholic Defenders of the 
feith, holding no suspicion of error in themselves. 
Until they do that, they cannot cite S. Athanasius as an 
example of episcopal intrusion. 

The same is recorded of Eusebius of Samosata, and 
of Epiphanius in ordaining Paulinianus out of his own 
diocese. It was objected that he had violated the 
Canons, and he could only defend himself on the ground 
of its being an exception, and at the same time that he 
states the rule, he says : 

'^ Ob Dei timorem hoc sumus facere compulsi 

Etsi singuli Ecclesiarum Episcopi habent sub se ecclesias 
quibus cura videtur impendere, et nemo super alienam mensuram 
extenditur, tamen pr»ponitur omnibus Charitas Christi, in 
qiik nulla simulatio est, nee considerandum quid factum sit, sed 
quo tempore, et quo mode, et quft re factum sit." * 

These are exceptional cases, confessed to be so and 
only defended as such, and cannot be brought forward to 
excuse the present open and systematic violation of 
Church order, which is now not an exception, but a rule. 

But there are other cases still, and specially that of 
the great schism of the Donatists. It was proposed, 
and principally by S. Augustine, that if the Donatist 
Bishops would return to unity, the Catholic Bishops in 
each see should recognise them as co-partnersy allowing 
■ ' . _^.^_^__ 

* See Bingham, Book ii., s. 5. Note Epiphan Ep. ad lyan HieroeoL 
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them to sit with them in the same chair, and continue 
thus in union until one of them shoulddie, and after that 
the succession should be reserved for a single Bishop, 
according to the Canon.* But here again observe the 
confession of an exceptional irregularity, and the desire 
implied of returning to the ancient Canons as promptly 
as possible, and moreover observe that the unhappy 
division was not on account of doctrine. They were not 
foreign Bishops and Priests thrusting themselves into 
the sees and parishes of others, because they did not 
agree in faith. It was a dispute of discipline and dis- 
cipline only. Let those who advocate history rather 
turn away from these pages, which are exceptional, and 
apply themselves to the case of Cornelius and Novatian, 
referred to in the first part of this work. This will show 
the rule of the Church in the third century. Cornelius 
was legitimately elected Bishop of Rome. But a Priest 
of the name of Novatian rose up and procured himself 
in some surreptitious way, to be made Bishop also; 
upon which S. Cyprian, who at that time seems to have 
taken the lead in the discipline of the Church gives his 
formal opinion, and in several letters declares that such 
an act is utterly indefensible. He says of Novatian : 

" Whosoever he be, boasting much of himself, he is a 
profane mian, a foreigner, out of doors." 

For, he continues : 

*' Cum post primum secundus esse non possit, quisquis post 
unum qui solus esse debeat, fact us est, non jam secundus ille 
sed Dullus est." t 

* See Bingham, and the quotation in the original. Bk. i\ o. xii**« b. 2. 
f Ad Antonianum. Lib. IL 
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And the African council wrote to Novatian himself 
saying that he was an alien, that 

"No one could communicate with him, that he had set up 
an adulterous chair, and was offering sacrilegious sacrifices in 
opposition to Cornelius, who alone was the true Bishop." * 

All these cases then fiiirly weighed and considered 
turn out to be no defence in reality for the intrusion of 
one Bishop into the see of another, no authority for the 
idea of a universaliiy in the episcopal office, but on the 
contrary they shew most conclusively how the practice 
of the Church, all along its history, agreed with her 
precepts and her Canons, and allowing for human in- 
firmity, were faithfully kept. This objection therefore is 
not valid. 

y . The jGfth and last reason which is adduced for our 
neglect of the Canonical Law is to this effect : 

"We admit in England aU kinds of religion without 
any obstruction, We tolerate Dissenters of every shade of 
doctrine. We receive the Bishops, and Priests of the Greek 
Church and allow them freely to execute all their functions. 
And although in the year 1850, the Government imder 
Lord John Bussell did pass an Act of Parliament against 
the Boman Church, forbidding their use of ecclesiastical 
titles ; still so much was that against our principle of 
toleration, that it has subsequently been repealed, and at 
the present moment the Boman Church is perfectly free 
according to the law of the land, to bring her Bishops 
among us, to execute all acts of her religion, to preach her 

* S. Cyprian, Ep. Izvii ad Steph. 
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doctrines and administer her sacraments ; and so we have 
now a recognized Roman Hierarchy standing by the side of 
our own with a Cardinal Archbishop as the head of it, in 
the chief city of Westminster. Therefore it follows that 
we are authorized in our turn to make, as it were, reprisals ; 
and as the two branches of the Catholic Church when they 
come to England, break imity, and violate the Canons ; so 
we on our part may do the like in foreign coimtries." 

That is to argue, that because two other persons are 
guilty of wrong, a third person is justified in doing wrong 
also. It would not be a tenable argument in a case of 
morals. Can it be so in a case of Church discipline ? It 
would stand thus : the Greek and Roman Churches being 
guilty of schism, in coming into England ; the English 
Church may be rightly guilty of schism also, when their 
people go among foreign churches. If such be the case, 
to what age or period of time may we venture to look, for 
that which we assert to be our faith, viz., " One, Holj/f 
Catholic, Apostolic Church ^^ and that for which we 
continually pray, " the visible unity of Christendom " ? 
What an argument would it be for the infidel against re- 
ceiving the faith of Christ in any way whatever. " See," 
he would say, "what your Mastei* teaches you in His 
Prayer : 

* That they all may he one, as Thou FatJier art in Me, and I 
in Thee, that they also may he one in Me, that the world may 
helieve that Thou hast sent Me. ' 

" And yet you at the same time, knowing this prayer, 
violate it in every country of Christendom, nay, not violate 
it accidentally, but promote schemes and systems of action, 
by which you knowingly violate it. You cry out * one 
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Lord, one Faithy one Baptisnif one Eucharist, ons Bread,' 
but in actual operation, you go about into different countries, 
and without the slightest compunction stand apart from 
each other, and worship apart from each other, and recog- 
nize no authority but your own will ; one saying I am of 
Paul, and another, I am of Cephas." 

To this argument in which it is stated that the E/Oman 
and Greek Churches in England are guilty of schism. I 
am aware that it has been urged, that whereas we in the 
English Church, putting forth no claim of jurisdiction any- 
where but in England, and her colonies, have by our own 
confession no ground to go upon when we interfere in 
foreign churches ; nevertheless the Boman Church is in a 
different position, because she puts forth a claim of juris- 
diction over all coimtries alike. Therefore, it is asserted, 
the Roman Church has a right to have her own Hierarchy, 
and her own Altars. By submitting to this conclusion, we 
should be driven to another conclusion necessarily arising 
out of it, vjz., that our duty is to join the Roman obedience 
at once, and so end the matter. For according to the 
Canons, and the Fathers, previously cited; there being 
only one Bishop, and therefore only one jurisdiction in a 
diocese ; if Bome has the jurisdiction, we have it not. 

This would be absurd, for referring to the Articles of 
the English Church, we find the thirty-seventh stating 
thus : 

" The Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of 
England.'* 

And the oath of supremacy which every Deacon, Priest, 
and Bishop has to take at ordination, puts this at greater 
length. 
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" No foreign Prince, Person, Prelate, State, or Potentate hath 
or ought to have any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence 
or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual within this realm" 

Upon which Dr. Newman has remarked : 

" This is the profession which every one must in consistency 
make, who does not join the Boman Church If the Bishop 
of Borne has jurisdiction and authority here, why do we not 
acknowledge it, and submit to him ? To say then the above 
words, is nothing more or less than to say '^ I am not a Roman 
Catholic:' * 

To " Claim " jurisdiction is not legally to have it. The 
highwayman who stops me in the road ** clamis " juris* 
diction over me and demands my purse. Am I to abstam 
from resisting him^ because he ^^ claims " it f He must 
show his ^' authority " and not his claun. 

But in the case of Rome there can be no authority in 
its Bishop^ other than that which belongs to all Bishops. 
The authority is not in the Bishop of Rome of his own 
rights but in the Canons to which he is as much subject as 
any other Bishop, 

S. Gregory the Great, said : 

" Far be it from me to infringe in any Church, stattUa 
majorum consacerdotibus m&ls, for I do an injury to myself, if I 
disturb the rights of my brethren, t 

S. Leo said : 
" Therefore, by God's permission, we are made Pastors oyer 



* Tracts for the Times, No. 90. 
t S, Gregory, Tom. vii. p. 165. 
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men, that we should in no way exceed what our fathers have 
laid down in the holy Canons." * 

And it is over and over again asserted by the principal 
Canonists, that there is no jurisdiction in the Pope, 
save that which is " aecv/adAJim Canonesy as e.g, Gerson, 
quoted in Pereira's " TentaUva Theologica : '* 

" The Pope cannot change the Hierarchical order of the 
Umyersal Church." 

And Cabdikal Cusa: 

" The Pope has no power given him by the Canons by which 
he can infringe the jurisdiction of other Bishops." f 

This is shown at great length all through, the book. X 
In the Council of Florence, Bessarion, Archbishop of 

Nicsea, who was subsequently made a Cardinal, spoke 

thus: 

'* We know indeed what are the rights and prerogatives of 
the Boman Church, but nevertheless we know also, what 
limits her prerogatives have. Since, however great be the 
faculties with which the Boman Church is endowed, she is 
inferior to an (Ecumenical Synod, and the Universal Church,*^ § 

But the (Ecumenical synods and the Universal Church 
have, as before shown, decreed that no one Bishop can 
transgress the boundaries of another. 



* Bossuet, Def., Tom. ii, p. 120. 

t Be conoordantii Catholicft, cap. 13. 

{ See Pereira. 

§ See Pereira Epistle Dedicatory, p. 19. 
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'^ In the year 1004, Count Fulk had built a church in the 
Ticinitj of Tours, which the Bishop of the Diocese refused to 
consecrate. Upon which the Cardinal Legate of Pope John 
XII., acting upon the authority which he conceived himself to 
possess, undertook to do so upon his own responsibility. But 
the French Bishops took this act of the Legate very ill, regard- 
ing it as an usurpation, and they did not forbear to complain of 
this interference on the part of the Pope (by means of his 
minister), in thus exercising episcopal functions in the dioceses 
of others," which therefore *' (writes Bodolphus G-laber, a monk 
of Cluny, book ii. chap. 4) ' when the Gallican Bishops heard, 
they perceived that the sacrilegiotu premmption proceeded 
£:Y)m a blind cupidity.*' 

And again : 

"Although the Eoman Pontiff, on account of the dignity of 
the Apostolic see, is reckoned more worthy of reverence than 
all other bishops, he nevertheless is not allowed in any matter 
to transgress the tenor of the canons." 

And again: 

"All equally detesting (since it appeared too indecorous) 
that he who governed the Apostolic See should be the fore- 
most to transgress the tenor of the Apostolic and Canonical 
Laws^ * 

And Bossuet, the great defender of the G-allican Church 
against Papal interference, goes at great length into this 
question. See Lib. xi. c. 3, which is headed. 

" Ecclesi^ Eomana iisdem canonibus regit ecclesias, quibua 
ipsa regitur. Probatur ex Eomanis Pontificibus." 

* Fereira, p. 22, &c. 
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IJiider this head he givea us the saymgs of various 
Popes^ as — 1. ZosiMus; 2. Gelasius; 3. Leo the 
Great : 4.Gbegory the Great; 5. Martin; 6 Leo III ; 
7. Leo IY ; 8. Nicholas I. And then he sums it all up 
by saying: 

''Yeiram hoec tractatio in yolomen excrescet si omnia 
congerioms^" 



The Ultra-Montane writers who deny the existence of 
history will not allow all this. They assert not only the 
supremacy of jurisdiction to be in the Pope without refer- 
ence to Councils and Canons ; but also now his infallibility. 
But assertions do not make truths any more than might 
makes right. Our contention is that no substitution of 
modem decrees for ancient tradition, can alter that great 
principle upon which the English Church relies : 

*' Quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus." 

Barrow 

After a long argument, on this head, draws out these 
corollaries : 

1. Hence it appears that all these clamours of the pre* 
tended Catholics against other Churches for not submitting to 
the Boman chair are groundless ; they depending on the sup- 
position that all churches must necessarily be united under one 
government. 

2. The injustice of the adherents to that See, in claiming 
an empire (or jurisdiction) over all, which never was designed 
by our liord ; heavily censuring and fiercely persecuting those 
who will not acknowledge it. 

8. AH ehuFehes which have a fair settlement in several 
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countries, are co-ordinate ; neither can one challenge a juris- 
diction over the other. 

4. The nature of schism is hence declared, viz., that it 
consists in disturbing the order and peace of any single 
Church: in withdrawing from it obedience, and compliance 
with it; in obstructing good correspondence, charity, peace 
between several churches ; in condemning or censuring other 
churches without just cause, or beyond due measure. — In re- 
fusing to maintain communion with other churches without 
reasonable cause, 

5. All that withdraw their communion or obeisance 
from particular churches, fairly established (unto which they 
do belong, or where they reside)^ do incur the guilt of schism; 
for such persons being de jure subject to those particular 
churches, and excommunicating themselves, do consequently 
eever themselves from the Catholic Church ; they commit great 
wrong toward that particular church, and towardi the whole 
Church of Christ. 

6. Neither does their pretence of joining themselyes 
to the Boman Church excuse them from schism ; for the Boman 
Church has no reason or right to admit or to avow them : it 
baa no power to exempt or excuse them from their duty ; it 
thereby abetteth their crime and involves itself therein ; it 
wrongs other churches. As no man is freed from hisallegiance 
by pretending to put himself under the protection of another 
prince ; neither can another prince justly receive such disloyal 
revolters into his patronage.* 

The conclusion is unavoidable, and it is this, that if it be 
wrong for an English Bishop or Priest to intermeddle in 
foreign churches, because the canons forbid hiTn ; so equally 
on the other side, it must be wrong, for a Boman Bishop 
or Priest to intermeddle in an English diocese, and vice 



* Barrow, p. 164, 
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versa : both sides must be bound by the same law of the 
Church, and what is good for the one, is clearly as good for 
the other. Therefore as the English Priest or Bishop who 
openly performs any ecclesiastical function in a foreign land 
without the consent of the diocesan is guilty of sdiism : so 
equally a Roman Priest or Bishop in England, exercising his 
functions openly without the consent of the diocesan is equally 
guilty of schism. Catholic unity depends upon this axiom. 

Now let us, in conclusion, endeavour to ascertain how, 
in respect of these objections and the answers to them, the 
true unity of the Church can best be promoted, and where 
our duty lies f 

First observe the side taken by the Church of Rome, 
or I should rather say, the Court of Rome (for they are 
different things, as represented to us at the present day), 
how di£ferent from the ancient Canons, how diverging from 
the primitive catholicity of the first three centuries. I 
have no prejudice against her, as the tone of this essay 
provejs, strongly desiring unity. I do not desire to use 
words of repugnance to her, but truth must have its vent ; 
and the truth is, that she has abused and is still daily 
abusing all the generous treatment and forbearance which 
has been shewn to her in this country, on every side. She 
comes now into England with her orders and her hierarchy 
violating aU charity and brotherly love, and scatters torches 
of discord and antagonism, all around. She spares no 
domestic hearth into which she can make her entry, by 
fair means or by foul, and sowing dissension between 
father and son, mother and daughter, husband and wife* 



* If needed, inBtancei of this may easily be cited, but no doubt the memory 
of those who may read this, wiU amply furnish them. 
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fiacrifices every moral duty to the one object which she 
tsieeins to set before her^ and that shnply is after the manner 
of the Pharisees to " compass sea and land to make a 
proselyte." All is done which she can do to serve this one 
end, to weaken, disparage, and deny, the Church which she 
knows has been from time out of mind the historical 
Church of this Country. 

A great porticm of her Clergy, not all, for many never 
mix themselves up in these unworthy things, but are 
strictly honourable men ; but I must repeat, many, very 
many, are actually guilty of heresy in baptizing over again 
those who have already been baptized in the English 
Church, and they do not scruple to ordain over again those 
Priests, who, are unhappily sometimes found to deny their 
first faith and join their schism. Thus our writers who in 
better days, as mentioned before, did strive after unity, and 
seemed, with us, to see a way in which it might be brought 
about, are now set down as mere dreamers. Membership 
is denied to every Church but her own. The Q-reek 
Church is treated with a sneer, the Anglican with con- 
tempt. No appeal is made, either to a national coimcil, 
or to a general coimcil. No Church Synod of any kind in 
which a conference might be held is for a moment tolerated. 
Every overture such as was made in our ^'Society for 
Promoting the Unity of Christendom,'* is put down and 
crushed. Submission to the Vatican decrees is the only 
criterion of catholicity, and one single rule of judging right 
and wrong, simple enough if it could be true — -the imiversal 
jurisdiction of one Bishop in faith and morals, the infalli- 
bility of one mind, merely human and mortal, is set forth 
as a dogma, to which, if you wish to be saved, you are un- 
conditionally to submit. 
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Now take the opposite side of the question. Are we 
to imitate this spirit of antagonism, and reflect it back 
upon them in the same tone of aggression 9 Because 
they are unjust, unscrupulous, ambitious, and tyrannical, 
lusting only for dominion over the souls and bodies of 
men, and boasting in arrogance, of their exclusive right 
over the religion of the whole world ; are we to reply, by 
reprisals ; and as they have set up a Boman Altar in the 
midst of England, are we to set up an English Altar in 
the midst of Borne P That is to say, are we to return blow 
for blow, evil for evil, abuse for abuse in the spirit of 
mere recrimination, and because they act wrongly are we 
to act wrongly also ? That would not be in the spirit of 
our Divine Master who taught us to be " meek and 
lowly," and when we are ** smitten by any one, on the 
one cheek to turn to him the other also/' Such a spirit 
would only consign us to the same condemnation, as that 
under which they must, as breakers of unity, be looked 
upon by our common Lord and Saviour, Whose very 
essence is oneness and love. Most unquestionably, on 
every argument of Christianity, our part is not to be one 
of aggression or of recrimination, not to assert, with them 
a right to " lord it over God's heritage," but to show a 
spirit of patience, and hope for better things, coupled 
with that charity which S. Paul describes to us as " never 
failing." They will not pray at our Altars. When cir- 
cumstances take us across the channel, let us be careful 
to pray the more at theirs. They will not acknowledge 
our Sacraments. Ear be it from us to throw a doubt on 
theirs. They decry our Priests. Let us wherever occasion 
arises give reverence, within their own cure of souls, to 
theirs. Our Bishops are repudiated by them, but let 
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theirs be (within their canonical territories,) in all their 
episcopal authority sacred to ns. Yes. Let us, not as 
our own people are now doing, build places of worship in 
Borne, making a fresh sect in the seamless garment of 
Christ ; but looking around on that ancient metropolis 
of the world, let us acknowledge freely, as the Catholic 
Church both East and West have ever done, that the 
Bishop ruling in that see is the first and the greatest of 
the Patriarchs of Christendom. To acknowledge his 
Sv/premdcy is a different thing. To do that, would 
be a concession of the whole question of his jurisdiction 
over the other Churches; that kind of jurisdiction 
against which the early Bishops of the Church so man* 
fiilly contended, and the early Popes themselves denied. 
It would be doing despite to the Holy Ghost, given to 
us as Priests of the English Church — equally with 
their own, and descending to us from the Apostles 
in that unbroken chain, which they themselves musl^ 
if they would but speak the truth, acknowledge. But 
as indeed I am free to say, short of those uncathoUc 
and unjustifiable claims, which after all, are only 
modern ; and adhering faithfully to the ancient canons ; 
let us concede all that we can, receive all that we can, and 
advance all that we can in a patient hope, that even yet 
a glad re-union may one day be ours, and that as our 
forefathers did, so we may all, even in spite of present 
difficulties, in God's own time be found kneeling together 
at one common Altar, even as we do now worship 
one common God. Yes. Listen to this effect the ex- 
hortation of our great S. Augustine. He speaks thus: 

'' We know how many of you, and perhaps all, or nearly all 
are accustomed to say ' If they would come into one place I 
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O if at some time they wovld confer, and as they wefre disputing^ 
Truth were to appear* Lo it is done, so falsehood is convicted, 
so truth has appeared. Why still is TJnitj avoideil ? Why 
Btill is charity despised ? What is it to us that we should be 
divided by the names of men ? He who created us is one Qod. 
He who redeemed us is one Christ. He whose office is to 
join us together is one Spirit. Now let the name of the Lord 
be honoured, and appear to you in joy that you may recognize 
your brethren in His TJnity.* 

Still the question will recur, and it is the pratical one 
with wUch the English Churchman trayelling abroad is 
most concerned. * What am I to do for my CommiAJtmon ' ? 
' It is all very well to look forward to the ftiture, and to 
prajand tohope,butwhatamI todonoti;'? Tothe ordi- 
nary mind, not giving itself much to these matters, not 
looking down into the troubled waters deeper, than a mere 
skimming of the waves upon the surface, living only for 
the day, and revolving in a circle which does not extend 
&x beyond self, this question will keep floating up, and 
bring disquietude, and perplex us. The question will be : 
** What am I to do for the salvation of my soxd, when I 
travel in foreign countries ? How am I to communicate 
in the Blessed Sacrament which I have bean taught from 
Day youth up, to be necessary to that Salvation ? The 
Boman Church will not communicate me. The Greek 
Church will not communicate me. I must give up 
Religion altogether — ^we, the English people, must shut 
up ourselves, when we say our prayers, within our own 
rooms. Public communion and sacramental grace is 
lost." 

* S. Augustine ad Donatist. post collationem. Ed Benedict p. 615, Tom ix. 
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A Priest of the English Church, who if ever there 
was one true to the catholic faith he was that one, giving 
himself up to labors among the poor, living in the midst 
of the vilest and densest populations of the East end of 
London, preaching the Gospel not only in the pulpit, 
but by his own daily and undeviating example; this 
Priest went forth for a while to the mountains of the 
Austrian Tyrol in search of health. In the midst of his 
travels, at a little inn in the village, it pleased Almighty 
God to take him. The place was Zell am See. I will 
give the words as concisely as I can from the narrative 
of one who was eye-witness of what took place : 

" The doctor was there ; the Roman Catholic Priest 
was there ; whom the good people of the inn had sent 
for in their extremity. The Priest asked if it would be 
of any use to confess him. I replied, HhatI cannot say : 
he is a Catholic, but not a Eoman.' 

" He (the Roman Priest) did not seem to know what to 
do, and tried to explain himself saying, * Does he heUeve 
in the Pope ' ? * No. I replied.' Then farther on as the 
sickness was now nigh unto death, he had expressed a 
wish to be buried there, if in consecrated ground, so I 
asked the Priest, but he said it was impossible. Mr. 
Lowder being willing to see the Priest, I went in search 
of him. He came, and Mr. Lowder asked whether he 
could have the Blessed Sacrament according to the 
Anglican form? This was not possible. Then Mr. 
LowDBB asked if he might have Absolution. The Priest 
put on a stole and said something which I failed to 
xmderstand. Then Mr. Lowder said in a clear voice : 

^ You are witness that I die in the Anglican Church, 
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for tkej raaj say that I died a Roman Catholic* And 
I answered * I will.' *' 

Alas ! Behold here the miseries of Schism. Behold 
eyen at the last extremity of life the seamless robe of 
Jesus rent in pieces by the coimsels of men. Behold 
the love of the poor inhabitants of the country inn — the 
Priest willing to do all that was possible. Prayers, 
Confession, and the loving Absolution — all that could 
be done was done. — One Faith, one Hope, one Priest- 
hood, one realization of the Presence of Jesus — ^but the 
Schism of the Churches still even at the last hour pre- 
vailing, and so, no Sacrament of the precious Body and 
Blood. 

No harm could come to the soul of our dear friend 
thus dying — ^for " The souls of the righteous are in the 
hands of God." — But how did the Angels weep over that 
sad scene, how did Jesus intercede, as He did on earth 
so now in Heaven, that those two Priests might be one. 
Sacramental grace in materia was absent, but in spirit 
there was no loss. 

But you return to the objection, you press the difficulty 
and you ask " What am I to AoP I answer from this 
sad reality. Suffer and leave the rest to God. Suffer a 
present loss in not obtaining communion rather than 
multiply Schism ; for in such a case, the feult would not 
lie with you. ^ Is it a greater evil to suffer a partial 
loss for a time in ourselves, than to damage the whole 
Church at large, and above all do despite to the prayers 
of our Blessed Lord, that His disciples should be one ? 
Is self-will, and self-seeking, and as it too often is, mere 

* The remedy will be discussed further on in part iy. 
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insular pride to take precedence of the will of Crod, and 
Catholic Unity ? Of the two evils it is surely our duty 
in this, as in all else, to choose the less — and the less in 
this matter is surely this — ^to suffer in our own person 
rather than in the Person of our Blessed Lord. For this 
we must always remember, that when we disunite the 
members of the Church we disunite the members of 
Jesus Himself. 

Two things we must bear in mind : 

1. By setting up a Communion of our own in a 
foreign land, we are in danger of cultiyating altogether 
a schismatic spirit within our own minds, weakening our 
own faith, and b^etting either a contempt for Unity, or 
a carelessness in its expression. 

2. We are disturbing the Mth of those among 
whom we may be sojourning, we are becoming a stum- 
bling block in the way of our brethren, and causing an 
offence, forgetting what our Lord has said : 

" It must he that offences come, hut woe unto Mm through whom 
the offence cometh.** 

3. We are suggesting the fact of schism to those among 
whom before it had been unknown. We are sowing 
seeds of discord where before had been harmony, and 
simple obedience to the Church of their fathers, and a 
happy contentedness in their practical devotions. We 
are suggesting doubts, and wonderings, and surmisings, 
and suspicions, where before all had been peace, and a 
faithful resting on that faith which the Church had 
taught them, and which had never before been called in 
question or disturbed. 
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The answer then to all the objections, each and seveiul, 
is clearly this. Whatever may happen, whatever may be 
said; the English Catholic, travelling abroad, must 
remain a Catholic, and he will show that he does so in no 
better way, and in no more loving spirit, than by fre- 
quenting those Churches and those only, where the 
Parish Priest celebrates, and where the Bishop of the 
diocese is the authorized ruler. He will then best 
receive the warning of our Blessed Lord : 

" He that is not with Me, is against Me ; and he that gathereth 
not with Me scatfereth" 

And he will be able conscientiously to use that 
prayer, which our " Society for the Unity of Christendom '* 
daily uses, and which the Church of Bome also daily 
uses in the Mass : 

" Lord Jesu Christ, Who saidst unto Thine 
Apostles, Peace I leave with you, My peace I 

GIVE UNTO YOU. EeGARD NOT OUR SINS, BUT THE 
FAITH OF THY ChURCH, AND GRAJ^T HER THAT 

Peace and Unity, which is agreeable to Thy 
WILL, Who livest and reignest, God for ever 
AND EVER. Amen. 



PART III. 



HOW rr WORKS. 
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Let us now take a review of our position. 

IHrsty it has been proved that the ancient Canons and 
Councils of the universal Church are binding upon us in 
England, and that if we wish to preserve catholicity, we 
are not at liberty to violate them. 

8ee<yndly that whUe we admit this principle generally^ 
it has been shewn that some persons raise objections, and 
imagine cases of special exemption whereby they may 
be justified in not observing them. 

But while we have stated these objections, we have 
fdrly met them, and have shewn them to be unsound 
and untenable. 

So fiir we have proceeded in the first and second parta 
of this work. 

But there arises another feature in this question, one 
which is peculiarly attractive to the English mind ; 
practical usefulness. It is stated that we may be over- 
scrupulous in this matter, and that while we are dealing 
with minute technicalities, we miss the practical working 
of what is really useftil and good in the main. What 
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matters, says the world, a dispute about canons which are 
obsolete, and councils of which nine tenths of ordinary- 
men have never heard ? What matter the discussions of 
theologians about abstruse niceties in canon law as long 
as the business with which we are dealing works well 
in practice. As the case at present stands, we go on very 
well — Religion is spiritual — it does not care much about 
Canons. On one side the Roman Communion is suffered 
to call its Bishops after the names of our English towns 
and to set up her Altars in the midst of our own ; she 
advertises her preachers, and propagates her societies, 
and even the Jesuits driven out of other countries 
assemble in England with perfect impunity. It works 
well. On the other side we, the English people, go about 
freely to all the countries of the world, build places of 
worship, and send out our clergy on every side to do just 
what they like, and all goes on quite amicablj. The 
Roman Government merged as it is at present in the 
J\ingdom of Italy, and free from Vatican interference, 
suffers every kind of religion to set itself up even in the 
streets of the holy city itself. Protestants of every 
shade of opinion, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Anabaptists, 
even Unitarians are equally tolerated, and apparently no 
evil comes of it. There is no disturbance — all is quiet — 
Why not let things alone. The system of conceded 
division, anyhow, whatever may be said against it 
theoretically, works well in practice. 

And all this is a matter of congratulation to the 
English Public, and all hands are stretched out to foment 
it. It is not that we accept it as a thing which we can- 
not help, but we delight in it, feed it, and make plans 
for its success. It is that liberal spirit which the 
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Liberalism of the present age demands, and to run 
counter to it would be to return to the barbarism of the 
dark ages. In these days, all the world travels. A 
good education cannot be obtained without visiting 
foreign countries, and it is essential for this purpose that 
we should be provided with religion, and we can, of 
course, have no other religion than our own. 

So argues the world, and out of this feeling arise 
those numerous societies which are its helps and sus- 
tenance. If you are of that religion which is usually 
known by the name of " The Dissenting or Non-conforming 
Comrmmityy^' you have a Pastor suited to your peculiar 
views immediately at hand. He is fomished by the 
** Evangelical Continental Society.'* Ton will find its 
office at 13, Bloomfield Terrace, London Wall. If you 
belong to that section of the Established Church gene- 
rally knovni as " The Evangelical '' you would naturally 
prefer some clergyman who would minister to your 
peculiar views. Tou will soon find him, and if you are 
sojourning in any foreign city he will be sent out to you 
from England, without delay, from the " Colonial and 
Continental Society,'' whose Office is at 3, Waterloo 
Place, London. But, on the contrary, if you do not like 
that society, and are of a certain party in the Church 
which is generally known by the title " High '' ; [I do 
not like the title but I give it as it is commonly used.] 
then you would look for a Bishop or a Priest who might 
serve your purpose better. You have not long to wait; 
he is sent out to you from the " Society fob Propoga- 
TING THE Gospel in Foreign Parts.'' Its office is in 
Delahay Street, Westminster. If you are not satisfied 
with any of these societies, there are, as I understand^ 
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in some places chapels and chaplains^ entirely indepen- 
dent of all such societies, arising from committees of 
gentlemen, or trustees who have founded the chapels on 
their oyhi account, who provide the expenses necessary 
for divine service, and pay the stipends of the clergy who 
niinister. They may be called ^^Autonymous Chaplaincies.*^ 
The committee of residents, or trustees of the buildings, 
appoint the Clergy, regulate the Clergy, and dismiss 
the Clergy, without the slightest reference to any Bishop 
whatsoever. Such places may be found at Nice, at 
Cannes, at Florence, and, as I understand, at ^Madeira. 
To speak honestly they would be placed in the same 
rank as the Independents or Congregationalists in 
England, Non- Episcopal, in reality Dissenters, or to 
«ay the least, Presbyterians. * 

"Well, exclaims the anti-religious world with a sneer, you 
have plenty of choice ; wheresoever you go you may find 
something to suit your views, your religion as travellers 
may be fully satisfied. You may walk together in peace, 
each finding in whatsoever country you may be, something 
to satisfy your taste ; your need not mind theory. The 
system may not, perhaps, be quite canonically correct 
but anyhow " it works welU^ But with this idea, that 
** it works well,'* we shall have now to join issue and on 
its own grounds to show however speciously Truth may 
be disguised, that it does not work well, that on the con- 
trary the present Continental system is highly injurious 
to the Church. That however apparently it may seem 
pleasant to the indolent and the thoughtless, its practical 
vrorking is as mischievous to soxds, as its canonical error 
is destructive of Catholicity. 

* This wiU be ahown furUier on. 
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To this end we must take a survey of the present 
state of the Church both' in respect of ourselves and of 
Borne. Both of us have sinned against unity but in 
honesty we must confess that the commencement of the 
aggression has been with England. 

It is thus. During the wars of the great French 
Bevolution, all was quiet in religion, for there was no 
time to think about God. We had nothing to do but 
fight ; and the great bulk of the community being shut 
up in England, knew nothing of fche Continent or its 
Church. There was no travelling abroad, no intercom- 
munion of nations, and certainly no idea of any Boman 
Bishop presuming to interfere with us, as we on our part 
had no desire to interfere with them. There were indeed 
prelates of the Roman Communion who presided over 
the few and scattered remnants of their people here and 
there, but they did not venture upon the title of Bishop, 
being only known by the name of " Vicars Apostolic," 
and they carried on their religion without ostentation or 
remark, restrained from any overt acts by the law of the 
land. 

War in its various aspects both by land and sea had 
introduced us perhaps against our will into many foreign 
countries unvisited before, and the necessities of political 
as well as military aggression had led us to sieze upon 
two very important posts in the Mediterranean. The 
one was Malta, the other Gibraltar. Malta came into 
our possession in the year 1800; but Gibraltar much 
earlier, that is after the peace of Utrecht 1713. Both 
these important places may now be considered British 
possessions, and upon that ground, it may be said, by 
some that they have given us a sort of claim to establish 
Bishoprics therein. We refrained from Malta, happily. 
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for there was and still is a Canonical Bishop in that 
island. But in Gibraltar, unhappily, despising the 
Church of Spain, we made an intrusion and in the year 
1842 established a Bishop. There have been four 
Anglican Bishops with that Ecclesiastical title. 
1. Tomlinson; 2. Tboweb; 3. Habbis; and now the 
fourth Sandfobd. Acting nominally as suffragan Bishops 
either of Canterbury or London, they execute the 
will of those prelates by Act of Parliament. It might 
perhaps be a matter of argument in the Houses of 
Commons or Lords that our conquests made in war, 
gave us a right to appoint a Bishop in the conquered 
territories, and in that respect the Canons concerning 
imity would not in reality be violated. If it had been 
the fact that our English Bishop of Gibraltar had kept 
himself strictly within the lines, this might have been a 
defence, but his jurisdiction or quasi-jurisdiction is sup- 
posed to extend all along the Mediterranean shores, and 
we find him exacting authority, and performing Episcopal 
offices throughout those regions, and even* giving mission 
to Priests, in such places e.g. as Nice and many others, 
confessed to have nothing to do with England. 

But whatever may be said in this respect as to the 
Western part of Europe nothing of this kind can in any 
way attach to the shores of Asia and the Churches of the 
East. Yet we find that in the year 1843 the same spirit of 
aggression impelled us to interfere even in Jerusalem itself. 
The Prussian Government, inherently Lutheran, and there- 
fore Anti-Episcopal contrived to draw the English Church, 
by some inexplicable confusion of mind, to unite with it in 
propagating its Protestantism among the Jews, Turks, and 
Mahomedans who dwell in that unhappy city. There is a 
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Bishop ruling in Jerusalem, and he has ever done so — 
with terrible interruptions we admit — ^but still a rightful 
Bishop, nay even a Patriarch, since the time of the 
Apostles. 

The Prussian Government, representing the baldest 
system of Protestantism that can be conceived, desires to 
clothe itself in the mantle of Episcopacy, and brings over 
to the English Church Arians, Unitarians, Presbyterians, 
Independents, every kind of heresy and every kind of 
schismatic wandering and says to her : 

" Join with ns and take ns all in. We will agree with 
you to force this intrusion, by our connivance, if only 
you will give us some sort of title/' 

Accordingly, Bishop (so to say) Alexander submits to 
this, becomes the hireling of Prussian Latitudinarianism, 
waives the intrinsic spirit of the faith of Christianity, 
violates the solemn duty of Canonical obedience to the 
Church; and, acting nominally as the suffi*agan of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, proclaims to the astonished 
world, an Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem ! 

Now if the Bishoprick of Gibraltar was a violation of 
Canonical order, how much more this unhallowed intrusion 
into the affidrs of the East. What kind of claim, even of 
the remotest kind, had we to interfere with the holy city of 
Jerusalem, which was under a Patriarchate of its own, 
derived without question from the very Apostles them- 
selves, and which had its Church succession even prior to 
Bome itself. It is true it might have been weak and 
49piritless, and oppressed under a foreign dominion, but 
it did not seek help of us, with whom it had no 
common interest. It was not a mission on our part to 
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Heathens^ or to convert the Mahomedan power to Ch^i^- 
tianity, or in fact in any way a movement of true religion, 
but simply a political intrigue. It degraded us on all 
sides as a Church. It was offensive, even to the lowejst 
kind of Catholicity which might still have been slumbering 
among us, and alas ! it was the last straw that broke the 
camel's back, in the loss of many of our very best and 
staunchest defenders of the Church, then beginning to shew 
itself in the working of the Oxford movement. It threw 
us back in our Catholic progress for at least half a century. 
It is questionable whether we have ever recovered it even 
to this day. 

Meanwhile, this portentous act of schism making its 
way in the East, and even still progressing, other Bishops, 
so called, having succeeded Bishop Alexander, a great 
reprisal was hanging over ourselves, a terrible return of 
evil for evil. What was then called " Catholic Emancipa- 
tion '' had released the members of the Church of Rome 
from the laws imder which she had been deprived, since 
the time of the Eeformation, of political freedom, ■ and 
the public profession of her faith. Now at last she 
was free, and it was not long before the Pope (Pius IX.) 
as was natural, took advantage of this opeliing, and with- 
out disguise, proclaimed an hierarchy, to rule over his own 
people, both in England and in Ireland. Why should he 
not, he argued, when England had previously invaded him 
in Spain. If the Church of England had set up a Bishop 
in Gibraltar, he was justified ia setting up another in 
Westminster. If England had violated canonical order in 
Jerusalem, why should he mmd a similiar yiolatian in 
claiming a jurisdiction in Birmingham ? It was, as most 
persons would naturally perceive and acknowledge, a fair 
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reprisal. We had begun to violate unity — ^he only followed 
our example. 

At first indeed, the new hierarchy was not very har- 
monibusly received. The Church of England winced 
under the necessity of being ^' hoist by her own petard," 
and Lord John Bussell, then prime minister, gladly seized 
this movement of the Pope, and called it " The Papal 
Aggression,^' He used it as a weapon to serve his party 
politics, and brought a BiU into Parliament which he 
cdlled, " The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill/' by which Boman 
Bishops were hindered imder penalties from openly using 
tiie names of the dioceses over which the Pope had directed 
them to rule. It was a mean, paltry, and spiteful measure, 
which every one understood as a mere bugbear to cajole 
Protestants, and had nothing to do either with religion or 
with the Church ; and so, having served its turn for a few 
short years, it has died away and is now no more. The 
people at the present day (though not the Church) are as 
much accustomed to call Cardinal Manning by the title of 
Archbishop of Westminster, as they are Dr. Tait Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. They know nothing about the 
xnatter and care less. Each of these Prelates rules his 
several subordinates without disturbance; the one inter- 
rupted no longer by politics, the other upheld as yet by the 
power of the state, which holds him in golden chains ; 
while the world looks on, and does not understand it. We, 
however, of the ChAJurch do understand it, and understand 
it alas ! too well. We consider the matter and lament it. 
We distinguish the rivals very clearly, the one not- 
withstanding deficiencies holding the canonical order of 
suocession in the ancient See of Canterbury, and the other, 
as of necessary consequence, a mere intruder and schismatic. 
TTnity is gone. 
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But let us now return to ourselves. The " Tu quoque 
argument is no defence against that which is intrinsicallj 
wrong. The "Papal Aggression'* must take care of 
itself. The sin lies with Bome. The question is what 
is our aggression and how have we proceeded in it. We 
began with Gibraltar infringing on Spain. We continued 
at Jerusalem infringing on the Eastern Patriarchs. 
Have we mended those matters, perceived our wrong, 
and withdrawn our aggression ; or do we still continue 
and maintain it ? . 

It is true that in such cities as Paris or Vienna, we of 
England have not yet sent a Bishop with a title, as the 
Soman Church has to us in London. Nor have we a 
Bishop in Brussels, nor in Bome save that it is said the 
Bishop of Gibraltar has jurisdiction there. Yet we have as- 
sumed a kind of conventional absorption of the Episcopal 
office all along the Mediterranean in places not included 
in Gibraltar. Chaplains are sent out, money is collected^ 
places of worship are built, and a regular system of religi- 
ous superintendence is maintained. On many occasions 
as we have observed. Bishops go out, and administer the 
Sacrament of Confirmation by assumption of authority 
from the Bishop of London! Observe the following 
announcement made in the Newspapers, May 25th, 1877, 
and remark the extraordinary title given to the affair 
** Continental Episcopalians,^^ as though there were no 
Bishops whatever save those whom we sent forth to help 
in Continental affairs. Here it is : 

" The Scottish Chtjech and Continental Efisoofalians. 

Under the auspices of the venerable Society for the Pro* 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and by a formal 
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commission from the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Brechin 
has during the last few weeks been engaged in administering 
the Sacrament of Confirmation to members of the Anglican 
Communion, belonging to various congregations in Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, and France. The Bishop was accom- 
panied bj the Dean of Brechin, who acted as chaplain during 
the tour. The list of places visited included Spa, Cologne, 
AViesbaden, Dresden, Lausanne, Vevey, Frejburg in Baden, 
Stuttgart, Dieppe, Avranches, St. Malo, and Dinan. In many 
of these places they found beautiful and well ordered Churches, 
and the reception given to the Scottish Bishop was an especially 
hearty one." 

Then after this announcement of the different places 
visited, there seems a little smiting of the conscience 
that such an Episcopal Visitation was not quite the thing, 
something rather unusual, and so this apology follows : 

" It may be explained that while the Anglican Bishop of 
Gibraltar has the oversight of all congregations of English 
Churchmen in the South of Europe, the congregations in the 
northern parts have been traditionally under the superinten 
dence of the Bishop of London, who grants licences to all their 
clergy, and provides episcopal ministrations for the people. 
The interference of the Bishop of London on the Continent 
becomes a necessity [" necessitas non habet legem."] from the 
fact that so many members of the Anglican Communion are 
resident in countries where therd is no Church in communion 
with their own.'* * 

Does the Bishop of London or the Bishop of Gibraltar 
take up the supposition of S. Cyprian that in all those 
places which they visit ; — those principal cities of Europe 
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where they systematically admiaster the sacrament of 
Confirmation, there is heresy on the part of the Bishops 
who canonicaUy preside there 9 Have they any reason 
to assert that they are collecting the Lord's sheep 
** Dominieas oves " ont of ±he reach of some great wolf 
ready to devour them, and unless they as merciful 
pastors come of necessity to their rescue, these sheep 
will be lost 9 It is impossible that they can do this, 
with the acknowledgment staring them in the &ce that 
the Church of Bome, whatever they may think indivi- 
dually, is nevertheless a true Church. And still more 
would it be uncharitable in them to think that the 
Bishops of those several places are so very n^ligent of 
their* pastoral office as to take no care of those poor 
sheep. No. The Bishops of those countries would be 
too glad to grant confirmation and administer all the 
other Sacraments to those poor children, if strange 
Bishops did not come in and hinder them. What then 
is all this, but an undisciplined act of schismatical 
aggression. Is there any difPeirence between these acts 
of interference, made by us in foreign countries, and 
those made by the Pope in England ? While we cry out 
against Cardinal Manning ought we not to look more 
closely to ourselves, and to the Bishop of London P 

It is true that before the division of East and West, 
Latin Bishops and Priests did exercise their functions in 
th^ East, and at this very time in Borne itself there are 
Bishops of the Eastern Communion celebrating tfie holy 
rites of the Church in their own ritual ; and yet unity 
is not broken. Why? Simply because permission is 
asked, and permission granted which brings them within 
the Canons. 
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PaijMeb, in his Treatise on the Church, says thus : 

** If members of the Latin Churches should find themselves 
resident in the regions of the Oriental Churches and should be 
unable, from ignorance of the language, or from some other 
inconvenience, to receive the full benefit of administration in 
the Oriental Church, it would not be schismatical in them to 
call in the aid of the Latin Priests, with consent of the 
eeelesiastical authorities of the East, Accordingly it is known, 
that Latin convents existed in Constantinople, Jerusalem, and 
other parts of the East, before the division of the Eastern and 
Western Churches." • 

With all these cases we can readily fall in and per- 
fectly agree, but none of them touch the point in question. 
The point in question is the breaking of the Universal 
Canonical Law by intrusion. Obtain the consent of the ec- 
clesiastical authority of the place where you are sojourning, 
and work in harmony and communion with the Bishop of 
the diocese in which you desire to perform ecclesiastical 
fimctions ; in short, work in subjection to that jurisdiction 
which the Canons require ; and the difficulty disappears. 
The schismatical act consists in intruding on the territory 
of a foreign Bishop, and performing the functions of the 
Church therein, without ashing his consent. I do not 
know whether Cardinal Wiseman, when first the hierarchy 
of the Boman communion was set up in England, a very 
short time ago, had the consent of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. I fear not. I do not know whether Cardinal 
Manning, • calling himself Archbishop of Westminster, 
has at present, the consent of Dr Jackson, Bishop of 
London, to exercise Episcopal functions within his diocese. 

* Palmer, *' Treatise on the Church," voL ii, p. 235. 
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I fear not. K not, there is no avoiding the conclusion, 
that canonically we are all, both Anglicans and Romans 
in Schism. We are in a dilemma from one of the horns of 
which we cannot escape, for if the Roman Bishops in this 
country are not in schism, then we are. We reject that 
conclusion, upon the grounds of history, and the tracing of 
our own Episcopal succession from Apostolic times which 
even most of the Roman controversionalists allow. And 
we appeal to the iminterrupted possession of the English 
sees more or less from time immemorial. In common law 
it is the part of one who claims an estate which is in the 
actual possession of another, to shew his title ; and he can- 
not dispossess the actual holder of that estate until he does 
so. The Roman Bishops can shew no title. They are im- 
known in England, and were never heard of until the time 
of Pius IX. And this of course is equal on both sides. 
As we disclaim them, because they have no title, so they 
look strangely at us when they find us in their countries 
asserting Episcopal rights without a title. Schism attaches 
to us both, when we violate Canonical law. Cardinal 
Newman in his better days wrote thus, and he cannot 
tmwnte it : 

Let it be considered first tbat either we are the Catholic 
Church in England, or there is no Catholic Church here. 
There has been a Church here from the first, consisting of 
many sees ; those sees remain, they are filled. The Church 
exists still. It may be schismatical or heretical, but here it is. 
If it be in heresy, then as Romanists say, it certainly is not a 
true branch. But then if so, there is no other that is true. If 
80 England is lost to the Catholic world. No other Bishops 
claim our sees." • 

* Essays Critioal and Historical, toI. ii., p. 47. 
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It had been happy had they remained both they and he, 
as then he wrote. Oh ! could he but see' on his part how 
grievous a blow has been struck against Unity by the 
Boman Schism in England; and then turning round, 
could we Jbut see on our part how grievous and offensive 
are the blows that we are striking on the same ground 
against them ; we should on both sides be better Christians 
than we are. 

Up to this point I have considered the uncanonical 
intrusion of the English Church into foreign sees, and the 
reprisals made by the Roman Church into the sees of 
England. I must now crave the reader's indulgence while 
I pursue the subject further, and show how the Church of 
Scotland has suffered in like manner. 

In the year 1878, the Convocation of Canterbury was 
startled by the following document : 

" PfiOTEST AGAINST THE EOMAN HlEBABCHY In SCOTLAND." 

" The Prolocutor said he had received the following com- 
munication from the Primus of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland.* It was a protest against the schismatic establish- 
ment of the Eoman Catholic Church in Scotland. It read 
thus : — * In the name of God. Amen. — Whereas we, the 
undersigned bishops, occupy by Divine permission the ancient 
sees of the Church of Scotland, claiming none other authority 
and jurisdiction than such as was claimed and exercised by the 
bishops of the Primitive Church before any of the kingdoms of 
this world became the kingdoms of our God and of Bis Christ; 
and teaching the faith once delivered to the saints (and none 
other) as it is contained in Holy Scripture, and defined by the 
(Ecumenical Synods of the undivided Church of Christ; And 

* Can there be a Church which is 7iat Episcopal ? — ^W. J.E3. 
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whereas the Bishop of Eome, who neither hath nor ought to 

have any authority or jurisdiction, ecclesiastical or spiritual, in 

this realm, hath, on the plea of a pretended universal supremacy 

over the Church of Christ, intruded prelates of his own 

appointment into sees occupied by us ; And whereas it is the 

law of primitive episcopacy, as instituted by the Apostles of 

our Lord Jesus Christ, that all bishops in the Church of Christ 

are of the order and hold the same apostolic office, and that for 

any one of them to claim universal supremacy is to usurp the 

office of the Lord Himself. And whereas also it is according 

to canonical rule and the order of the Catholic Church that 

there should be but one bishop in the same see, so that the 

intrusion of a second bishop into a see already occupied is a 

violation of the law of unity and a rending of the body of 

Christ. We, therefore, the bishops aforesaid, on behalf of 

ourselves and our successors, and on behalf of the clergy and 

faithful of that branch of the one Catholic and Apostolic 

Church in which we bear office, do now, in the name of our 

Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the One Head of the Universal 

Church, publicly and solemnly protest against this assumption 

of power by the said Bishop of Borne as contrary to the order 

and fundamental laws of the Catholic Church, and destitute, 

therefore, of any authority or validity in the Church of Christ.' 

— Signed by the Primus of Scotland, and the Bishops of St. 

Andrews, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Brechin, and Argyll. 

He (the Prolocutor) made this communication to the House 

with much satisfaction. On the motion of Archdeacon 

Hannah, seconded by Archdeacon Harrison, it was ordered to 

be entered upon the minutes and duly acknowledged by the 

Prolocutor " * 

Everything here is stated oid true ecclesiastical principles. 
The Church of Scotland not depending upon State supporl^ 

* Church Time$i May 24th, 1878. 
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has no need of Lord John Bussell^ and his Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill. She trusts to herself, and appeals to the 
Church, and sets forth her complaint in true canonical 
form. But what came of it? Time went on, and the 
affidr ended as most things do in the Church, with a little 
grumbling, an eferrescence oi talk, and then a subsidence 
under the injury. 

But upon the poor Church of Scotland there was to 
come a wrong not only from without, but also from within. 
Shortly preceding the date of the Protest just described, 
there had been a colonial Bishop of the name ^^ Beckles,'' 
who, being weary of the burden of his office in the West 
Indies, was appointed by Archbishop Tait to the benefice 
of Woolton, in Kent, and from thence was changed to 
that of S. Peter's, Bethnal Green. About this time the 
see of Argyll became vacant and Bishop Beckles proposed 
himself to be elected as Bishop of that see ; but his election 
did not foUqw. Disappointed in this, he seems to have 
taken part in a schismatical worship of some kind in the 
town of Dundee, in a Meeting House or Chapel called by 
the name of S. John the Evangelist, and there to have 
performed Episcopal Acts. Notice was taken of this in 
the Convocation of Canterbury, April 26th, 1877. In the 
Lower House, Archdeacon Pott presented a gravamen to 
this effect : 

" That we have heard with deep regret of the intrusion on 
the part of a retired colonial bishop (Bishop Beckles) into the 
dioceses of Scotland, at present ruled over by bishops in full 
communion with the Church of England. That such intrusion 
is altogether contrary to the principles of the Universal 
Church, upon which the discipline of the Church of England 
is based. That we, therefore, humbly pray their lordships of 
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the Upper House to take such steps as lie in their power to 
restrain such intrusive action, and to express their judgment 
upon its schismatical character." 

The gravamen was adopted unanimously by the House 
as an a/rticiilus cleri. 

And in the upper House we have the following record of 
what took place : 

**The Archbishop of Canterbury said the next point which 
had been sent to them was in reference to the Intrusion of a 
retired colonial bishop amongst the episcopal congregations in 
Scotland, and praying their lordships to adopt some measures 
for restraining such proceedings in the future. 

The Bishop of Winchester said he did not see how the late 
colonial bishop could be restrained, although he was deeply 
£orry to see that such a course had been adopted by a bishop 
with whom he was personally acquainted ; but it certainly 
appeared to him that Bishop Beckles had violated the canons 
of the Church. He believed that the Episcopal • Church of 
Soctland was in full communion with the Church of England, 
and moreover that there was one portion of the Communion 
OflSce in that Church which was objected to by the congre- 
gations who were refusing to join. But that fact did not un- 
church the Church of Scotland, and if a bishop were allowed 
to intrudo into a diocese without the consent of the bishop 
having rule there, it would lead to endless confusion. He would 
therefore venture to suggest that some sort of notice should 
he taken of the representation of the Lower House, and would 
move a resolution to the effect that their lordships agreed with 
the Lower House in its expression of feeling with regard to 
Bishop Beckles, and that he was not justified in intruding into 



* What other Church is there in Scotland non-Episcopal Y Can there ho 
^e such a thing ?-W.J.E.B. 
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aDj diocese without the consent of the bishop duly authorised 
there. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said there were bishops in 
various parts of Europe while the Bishop of Gibraltar was 
exercising powers amongst other bishops appointed by another 
Church, so that they ought to be very careful in the wording 
of their resolution. 

The Bishop of Lincoln said, the Bishop of Moray, the 
Primus, and the whole of the Scottish bishops bad remonstrated 
with Bishop Beckles. The whole objection to the Church of 
Scotland was that there were two or three portions of the 
Scottish Communion-oj£ce which could only be used on the 
occasions of consecrations. 

The Bishop of London said that was exactly the time when 
it could not be used. The oj£ce was retained simply, because 
it was used in some congregations — three or four at the most. 

The Bishop of Ely then seconded the motion of the Bishop 
of Winchester, and suggested the substitution of the words 
" indefensible violation of ecclesiastical order *' for some of the 
words used. It had been said that some of our bishops 
exercised influence in other dioceses ; but it must be remem- 
bered that that was only done in those countries where the 
ecclesiastical authorities refused communion to members of the 
Church of England. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph had always understood that there 
were many congregations in Scotland who had carried with 
them a deep attachment to the Church of England, and had 
been recognised by Act of Parliament. Those congregations 
had refused to ally themselves with the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. 

The Bishop of London asked the Eight £ev. Prelate whether 
he could say when that took place P 

The Bishop of St. Asaph said he could not at the moment : 
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but he believed there was an acknowledged difference between 
the English congregations in Scotland and the Episcopal Church 
there. It would be a very serious thing if this resolution were 
passed bj Convocation. The EstaUished Church of Scotland 
was Presbyterian, apd all others were Dissenters. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said the matter was an im- 
portant one, and there were many awkward questions connected 
with it. As an important discussion would be coming on in 
the House of Lords in the course of a few minutes be sug* 
gested that the consideration of this question should not be 
hurried over. He had considered the matter for 20 years, for 
when he became Bishop of London he was asked to take charge 
of those congregations in Scotland, which he declined to do. 
(Laughter.) 

The Bishop of London said he had remonstrated with Bishop 
Beckles, and had pointed out to him the evils which were likely 
to result from his conduct. He was a beneficed clergyman 
in the diocese of London, and the incumbent of a Bethnal? 
green living in his gift, but he (the Bishop) did not appoint him 
as he obtained it by exchange with another clergyman in Kent. 

The Bishop of Salisbury — Did you call him back to his 
parish F 

The Bishop of London — No, because he only passed those 
few weeks, he was entitled to be absent, in Scotland. 

A Eight Eev. Prelate asked whether Dr. Beckles, since his 
return from Sierra Leone, had become a candidate for one of 
the Scottish bishoprics then vacant. To this it was replied 
that at the time Bishop Beckles said he did not really know 
what were the doctrines of the Scottish Church. 

The Bishop of Hereford — But he has not denied the fact. 

The Bishop of London — He knew as much about the 
doctrines of the Episcopal Church of Scotland then as he does 
now. 
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Of course we cannot but observe how true and good all 
this was, and remark the Bishop of Winchester's words, 
that this Bishop Beckles : 

" Was not justified in intruding into any diocese without 
the consent of the Bishop duly authorized thereto.*' 

And the Bishop of Ely's words : 

''Indefensible tiolation of Ecclesiastical Order." 

It was satisfactory altogether in eliciting a syuodical 
opinion of the English Church to the effect that the 
intrusion of one Bishop into the diocese of another was 
a schismatical act; let that be well noted, for if that 
were a ^^ violation of eccleaiastieal order,^' so also was the 
intrusion made into Gibraltbr and into Jerusalem. 

But this was not alL There was an evident Nemesid 
resting upon those who began the wrong. 

There was a certain Dr. Cummins a Bishop of thc^ 
Church in America. He Had formerly been a Wesleyan 
Minister and was held to be a popular preacher after 
their manner. But he took offence at the doctrines of 
the Prayer Book, and setting forth the impossibility of 
effecting any reform in the Church which could satisfy 
his views, seceded altogether on his own independent 
grounds, and was deposed. He did not long remain by 
himself, mischievous men very seldom do. But meeting 
with another of kindred sentiments, a Dr. Gregg, who 
was vicar of HaAorher, near Birmingham, he combined 
this Dr. Gregg with himself, and some others similarly 
deposed ; and they together consecrated this Dr. Gregg 
a Bishop, who soon began to preach and to assume overt 
acts of Episcopal ministration. His first attempt was 
in the diocese of S. Albans, in the Parish of Southend, 
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where he proclaimed his intention to administer the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. The Bishop of that diocese 
was duly on the alert and denounced him forthwith. 
This was the denouncement : 

" Whereas, the Eev. Thomas Husband Gregg, Doctor in 
in Divinity, consecrated a bishop by some bishop or bishops of 
the American Church, but having no commission from us to 
exercise any episcopal function within our diocese of St. 
Albans, has given notice that he purposes to hold a Confir- 
mation at Southend on the 6th of May inst. We, Thomas Legh, 
by Divine permission Bishop of St. Albans, do hereby declare 
to all members of the Church of England resident in that or 
any neighbouring parish, that the said Bishop Oregg, whether 
eanonically consecrated or no, has no authority or commission 
from us to adminster that rite, and do admonish all parents, 
godfathers, and godmothers that, neither according to the use 
of the Primitive Church, nor according to the law of the Church 
of England, hath such proceeding any validity, and we do warn 
you not to bring your children to such Confirmation." • 

This Bishop, or Pseudo-Bishop, afterwards appeared 
in the diocese of Chichester, at a place called Little- 
hampton, under the claim of reforming the Church of 
England, and he gave notice, as before, of a Confirmation. 
The Bishop of Chichester came forward immediately, 
and issued the following document. 

Warning of the Bishop of Chichester to the Parish 
of Littlehampton : 

To THE Membbes or THE Chfeoh op England nr 

Littlehampton. 

" My dear Brethren, — A notice having been put forth that 
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on Thursday next * St. Saviour's Beformed Episcopal Church 
will be opened by the Bight Beverend Bishop Oregg, it is my 
duty to remind you that the Church of England as by law 
established is the Beformed Episcopal Church in this realm, 
and that no other body of Christians has any right to that 
title. 

" From the time that your forefathers were converted to the 
faith of Jesus Christ, the Church of the South Saxons has 
continued within this county and diocese to the present day. 
The succession of Bishops, first of . SelsQy, afterwards of 
Chichester, has never been broken. 

" The Church of England in which Sussex was comprehended| 
reformed itself more than three centuries ago. It then rejected 
the usurped authority of the Pope of Bome, and the false 
doctrines and superstitious practices with which Bome had 
overlaid the true faith. But it remained, and is still, the 
original Church of the nation, — Beformed, because it has 
east off the Boman error ; Episcopal, because it adheres to the 
Apostolical form of Church Government. The Beformation of 
the Church was effected in a solemn and legal manner, and 
ratified by the clergy in their Convocation, and by the Laity in 
Parliament. 

"But the so-called * Beformed Episcopal Church,' now for 
the first time appearing among you, is the creation of certain 
individuals who of their mere will and motion, have set it up in 
plain opposition to the ancient and lawful Church of the 
nation. It is simply a self-constituted body : and if it stood 
on the same ground as the Nonconformist bodies in England, 
I should not have thought it necessary to interfere. But there 
is a great difference between the Nonconformist bodies and 
this new * Beformed Episcopal Church.' The Nonconformist 
bodies, with the single exception of the Boman Catholics, 
reject the authority of Bishops ; and, therefore, are so dis- 
tinctly separated &om the Established Church, that none cau 
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mistake the one for the other. But inasmuch as the self- 
styled ' Beformed Episcopal Church ' professes to adhere to 
Ae government of the Church bj Bishops, there is danger 
that members of the Church of England may be misled ; and 
may join this new Church, being ignorant that by so doing 
they separate themselves from the communion of the Church of 
Ikigland. 

''It is also announced that a Bishop of this 'Beformed 
Episcopal Church ' will shortly hold a Confirmation at Little- 
hampton. 

" I am, therefore, constrained solemnly to warn you that aof 
bishop officiating in this diocese without my sanction is an 
intruder. Whether really a bishop or not (and there are 
grave doubts whether the Bishops of this ' Beformed Episcopal 
Church * have been lawfully consecrated), he commits, by thus 
intruding, an open act of violation of the laws of God and His 
Church. 

And I do hereby further warn you that if any members of 
the Church of England sliall, aft;er this notice, seek Confirm- 
ation at the hands of such a bishop, they will be partakers of 
his transgression ; and that no blessing can be expected to 
follow such ministrations. 

I address these words of serious caution to you because, 
however unworthy of so great a charge, I am, by God's permis- 
sion, the chief pastor of this diocese ; and I earnestly and 
afiectionately commend them to your consideration, being now, 
as always, — Tour faithful friend and Bishop, • 

"B. CiCESTEB. 

" t^alace, Chichester, Easter, 1878." 

Ail tliis is perfectly clear, perfectly right, and perfectly 
canonical. Tte several Bishops engaged in these tran- 
sactions being assaulted hj the intrusion of unauthorized 

Church 5:?w^«, April 26th, 1878. 
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persons^ repelled fhe assault^ and excommtinicated the 
aggressors. 

But now let me take the reader across the Channel^ 
and see what took place about the same time in France* 
Do we carry out our sensitiveness at foreign intrusion a^ 
faithfjillj in regard of others^ as we feel it, when it 
alfects ourselves ? We shall see. 

About the year 1865 there was a very eminent preaclM^r 
in Paris, a monk of the Carmelite Order, who bore tto 
name of P^re Byacinthe. But in the year 1869, he was 
accused of preaching heretical doctrine and through 
some difficulties he escaped, with the permission of the 
Pope, so as to be released from his monastic vows, and 
was then known by the name of M. Loyson. He was 
not able in conscience to submit to the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility as announced at the Vatican Council, and at 
last breaking away &om Eome altogether, joined himself 
to the party of the Old Catholics, and was appointed 
Cure of Geneva. But here again he was not satisfied 
very long, and having some differences with the Grovem- 
ment of Geneva, returned to Paris. Absolving himself 
from his vows as a monk, he entered the holy estate 
of matrimony, and setting at defiance all the previ- 
ous habits of his life, he proclaimed a schism of his 
own, joining himself partly to the Old Catholics, but 
mainly seeking countenance and protection fix)m the 
Church of England and her Bishops. In a letter of 
August 4th, 1878, as given us in the CJmrch Times, we 
read: 

" Mr. Loyson addresses the Archbishop of Canterbury, as 
* President of the Commission constituted by the Bishops of 
the Anglican Communion, to consider the relations between 
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the Old Catholics and others who have separated themselves 
from the Eoman Communion ; ' and begs of the Most Eev. 
Prelate that his congregations * may be recognised by the 
Anglican Communion, as forming in France a Christian 
Mission — Catholic and Galilean — placed provisionally under 
the government of one or several of its Bishops, until the day 
when it shall be possible for them to constitute themselves a 
complete and autonomous Church.' The Most Eev. Prelate 
thereupon referred the matter to the Primus of Scotland, who, 
with the Bishop of Edinburgh, have agreed conditionally to 
accept the oversight of the proposed mission ; the condition 
being that they do not find in the pontifical of the French 
Old Catholics anything that they cannot conscientiously use." 

Accordiagly, following up this reference of the matter 
to the ArchbislLop, we read, Feb. 21, 1879 : 

" Peee Htacinthe. 

A private conference of English Churchmen interested in the 
ministrations of Pfere Hyacinthe in Paris was held at Ko. 7f 
Whitehall, on Saturday last. The Bishop of Winchester occu- 
pied the chair, and was supported by the Bishop of Lichfield, the 
Bishop of Moray and Eoss, the Bishop of Edinburgh, the Bevs. 
Canon Wilkinson, Dr. Alfred Lee, Frederick Meyrick, Bandall 
Davidson, and Arthur Ingram, Sir Walter Farquhar, Bart., 
and Mr. F. A. White. A discussion took place as to the 
present position of the movement, and especially as regards 
the possible attitude towards it of the Anglican Communion. 
Information was given on the subject by several of the 
speakers, who had been able to make special inquiries into the 
matter. It was unanimously agreed that a public meeting 
should be held at an early date, to give opportunity for the 
expression of sympathy and offer of . pecuniary help to the 
Pfere, and that he himself should be invited to be present in 
order to explain the need which he considers to exist for reform 
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in the Gallican Church, and to give detailed information as to 
the progress which has been made in the movement with which 
his name is associated. * 

It is very difficult to place in order either the sayings 
or the doings of the various Bishops concerned in this 
matter, beginning from the conference at Lambeth 
downwards ; for there were many committees, and sub- 
conmiittees, and some more or less of a private character. 
But we can gather as a general result that some kind of 
authority was delegated to the Bishop Primus of the 
Scottish Church, to grant to M. liOyson very cautiously, 
no doubt, but in some degree Episcopal sanction. The 
Bishop Primus did something y for he was answered by the 
Bishops of Ely and of Peterborough in England,*and by 
the Bishop of S. Andrew's in Scotland. It was also 
brought forward as a gravamen in the Lower House of 
Convocation in February, 1879. 

The Old Catholic Movement. 
Archdeacon Bandall presented the following document : 

" The gravamen of the undersigned, Henry Ooldney 
Bandall; Archdeacon of Bristol, showeth, that whereas it has 
been publicly stated that in reply to an application addressed 
to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury by M. Lojson, a 
French priest, who has withdrawn himself from the jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical authorities of the French Church, request- 
ing advice and assistance ; the Primus of the Church of Scotland 
has made to him a tender of provisional oversight at this time 
present, and of episcopal ministrations hereafter, conditionally 
upon the ritual to be adopted by congregations gathered 

* See Guardian Newspaper, of Febuaxy 19th, 1879. 
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together by the said priest consisting of nothing opposed to 
tlie principles of the Anglican Communion ; and whereas the 
English Church is in full communion with the Church of 
Scotland, and such tender may therefore be taken to commit 
the English Church to an intrusion into a foreign diocese; 
therefore the undersigned desires hereby to protest against any 
such intrusion, as contrary to the rule or conduct hitherto 
maintained by the Church of England, and as opposed to the 
principles and practice of the Catholic Church of Christ." 

The Archdeacon observed that at present the document was 
only signed by himself, as his gravamen, but perhaps other 
members might wish to sign it. 

The Prolocutor said he would take it to the Upper House 
on Friday as the gravamen of the Archdeacon of Bristol, to- 
gether with the names of any others who might see fit to sign 
it before he took it up. 

Lord Alwyne Compton said the only question which sug- 
gested itself to him was whether, until' this was un fait accompli^ 
a protest was a proper thing, inasmuch as they were not parties 
to it. He had been instructed that a protest was an improper 
thing when it meant only a remonstrance ; a protest was the 
act of a body. He would only suggest whether it might not 
be thrown into the form of desiring information, because they 
were so extremely in the dark as to what amount of sanction 
had been given in this matter. He would rather suppose, until 
they had proof to the contrary, that an un-Catholic thing had 
not been done. 

The subject then dropped. • 

Observe the inference, that if it had been done, it was 
an ^^uncathoUc thing. ^^ 

Still more particularly in reference to this — the con- 
duct of the Bishop of Ely deserves to be recorded, 

• Church Times report, rel)ruary 28th, 1879. 
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He held himself aloof from 'all these proceedings, and 
declined to take any part in them, but he protested, and 
his Protest * drew forth a letter from the " Association 
for Promoting the Unity of Christendom," in which 
there are many observations bearing on the general 
question, as well as the special acts of the Bishops, en- 
gaged in it. The Society saw at once how fearful a 
grievance this would be and that if. such schismatics 
as M. Loyson were encouraged, any approach to unity 
must be entirely abandoned. They offer their thanks 
to the Bishop of Ely, in these words : 

To THE Btght Eeysbend the Lobd Bishop of Ely. 

My Lord Bishop, — Od behalf of the " Association for Pro- 
moting The Unity of Christendom," and of the General 
Committee thereof, I beg to offer your Lordship our sincere 
thanks for the seasonable protest you have made against the 
imauthorised action of the Primus of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church (assuming to be based on the recommendation of the 
Lambeth Conference, and thus compromising the whole 
Anglican Communion), in offering to undertake episcopal 
supervision of a small schismatical sect, proposed to 
be established in France by M. Loyson, an ex-CarmeUte 
Monk and Priest. We observe with satisfaction what 
appears to be clear from the recently published letter of 
Bishop Wordsworth, of S. Andrews, that the Scottish Primus 
is acting without the cognisance of his episcopal colleagues ; 
and we earnestly trust that his proceedings will receive no 
countenance from the English episcopate. But the gravity of 
the step which he has taken, which is greatly enhanced by his 
claim, now deliberately affirmed in his letter to your Lordship 
published in the Guardian of February 19, to represent the 

* I have not been able to procnxe a copy of this FtoteBt.— W. J.E. B. 
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Lambefch Conference — in other words, yirtually to commit the 
entire Anglican Episcopate to his ill-advised enterprise — 
renders it imperative on us to record our most emphatic 
protest against a procedure so manifestly prejudical to the 
interests of Christian unity, and especially to the influence 
which, in accordance with a well-known saying of the lato 
Count de Maistre, the Church of England may be expected 
hereafter to exercise in bringing about a consummation so 
deeply to be desired, and which is the object of our constant 
solicitude and daily prayers. 

It cannot be necessary to remind your Lordship, though 
there are others who should know better, for whom such a 
reminder appears not to be superfluous, that this interference 
of one Bishop in the diocese of another is directly opposed 
to the common law of the Catholic Church from the beginning, 
which the Church of England has always hitherto professed to 
respect ; but it is worth while also to point out that it is no 
less directly opposed to the precedents of the Church of which 
Bishop Eden is the Primus. When fifty years ago, at a time 
when Church principles were much less thought of than at pre- 
sent. Bishop Luscombe was sent out hj the Scottish Bishops to 
superintend, as it was expressed, Protestant episcopal congre- 
gations in France— a step as to which we desire to pronounce 
no opinion here — he was expressly enjoined in the letters of 
collation given to him, not to interfere in any way with the 
Church of the country, but to confine his ministrations exclu- 
sively to members of his own or other kindred communions, 
for whose benefit he was sent. Yet it appears from the 
account of the matter in the Life of Dean Hook vol. i* 
pp.[90— 148) that even thus his mission caused grave dissatis- 
faction to many distinguished Churchmen of the day. Again, 
even in the deplorable mistake of the Jerusalem Bishopric, 
which is ending, as all such schemes are sure to end, in failure, 
so much regard was paid at least to the out.vard proprieties 
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of ecclesiastical order, that the first Bishop sent out was 
enjoined to cultivate friendly relations with the native epis- 
copate. The encouragement to this outbreak — for it is nothing 
better, to which Bishop Eden has ventured to lend his epis- 
copal sanction, violates both these precedents, especially the 
first. It is indeed, as the Paris correspondent of the Guardian 
(a sufficiently unsuspicious witness) remarked, a move wholly 
unprecedented in the history of the Anglican Church since tho 
Reformation, and it accordingly elicited perfectly intelligible 
congratulations from the mixed mob of French Protestants 
and infidels who are reported to have formed the bulk of 
M. Loyson's audience at the opening of his chapel. 

We may further point out to your Lordship, that even sup- 
posing, for argument's sake, that such a movement as that now 
contemplated by M. Loyson could under any circumstances be 
considered as legitimate, or having regard to the future unity 
of Christendom, desirable ; the present circumstances of Prance 
as to religious matters are conspicuously unfavourable to it^ 
and that he is one of the last men living to undertake it either 
with propriety or with any prospect of success. "Whatever may 
be thought of the Old Catholic movement elsewhere, experi- 
ence has proved that, partly from political, partly from other 
causes, there is no opening for it in Prance. The Abb^ 
Michaud tried it after the Vatican Council, and failed. If any 
reform is to be brought about in the Prench Church, such aa 
the late Bishop Dupanloup, Gratry, Montalembert, and others 
of her leading ecclesiastics and laymen have^eamestly desired,, 
it must, if conducted according to the principles of Christian 
Unity, come from within, and not from without. M. Loysoa 
is doubtless a great orator, but without depreciating his zeal 
and sincerity, he is surely wholly wanting in discretion. H& 
fiuled in his designs at Geneva, where he at first met with an 
enthusiastic reception; still less is he likely to succeed at 
Ftois, where he has found no single fraction of the Catholics- 
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to wliom he appeals, of any school or party, willing to receive 

him at all. Even the money for his own chapel was contrihuteid 

by an American Protestant. His position as a Priest and 

Monk, who has, from whatever motive, deliberately broken 

TOWS to which, twice over and in two distinct capacities, he 

had solemnly and voluntarily pledged himself, would alone 

disqualify him from acting as the spokesman of any section of 

his Catholic fellow-countrymen. We trust therefore that your 

Lordship's influence may be effectually exerted to avert the 

serious scandal of any complicity of the Anglican Episcopate 

in a scheme at once so hostile to the re-union of Christians, so- 

vicious in principle, and sure to be either inoperative or 

mischievous in its results. 

John David Chambbbs, 

Master and President. 
Office, 30, Charing Cross, 

March Ist, 1879. 

P.S. — ^The above was courteously acknowledged by the Bishop of Ely in 
a note dated March 7th, to the President of A. P. U. C, desiring him to 
thank the Committee for the Address. 

Meanwhile the work of schism a.s might be expected 
^om the connivance, or apparent connivance of the 
Bishops of England made its sure progress in Paris, of 
which the Times Newspaper gives us the following 
report : 

"The Old Catholics. 

" A.n American Committee has heen formed in aid of M. 
Loy son's (F^re Hyacinthe's) new chapel at Paris, of which the 
Hon. John Jay, of New York, is the treasurer. Bishop H^s 
zog, the " old Catholic " Bishop, of Switzerland, has written to 
Iki. Loyson, expressing his warm sympathy. He offers to ordain 
for him such candidates for the ministry as he shall recommendi 
and approves his applying to the Anglican Communion fi)r 
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episcopal supervision pro tern,, as he himself is not allowed 
hj the Swiss Government to perform episcopal duties out of 
Switzlerland. Bishop Herzog declares his contentment with 
the words of the Lambeth Conference touching the old Catholic 
movement, and his readiness to admit Anglicans to the Sacra- 
ments. M.- Loyson-is now assisted by another French priest; 
his services are attended by crowds, and a large class of young 
people are under instruction for their premiere Communion, — 
Times:' * 

And now at last the subject reaches an authoritative 
position in the Upper House of the Canterbury Convo- 
cation and the Bishops express their opinion as it were 
ex-cathedrji. It is thus, July 1st, 1879 : 

" The Bishop of Ely brought before the house the action of 
the Lambeth Conference in supporting the Primus of Scotland 
in dealing with F^re Hyacinthe and the old Catholic party in 
Prance, and while the Bishop of Ely expressed sympathy with 
those who had suffered from the tyranny of the Ultramontanes 
in France, he urged that the house, without desiring to imply 
any censure upon the Primus of Scotland, should formally state 
that the house was not responsible for the action taken by the 
Primus of Scotland with regard to M. Loyson. 

The Bishop of Lincoln warmly dwelt upon the difficult 
position of those to whom the Ultramontanes were opposed, 
and he deprecated the proposal made by the Bishop of Ely» 
M. Loyson had given addresses in England which were 
Scriptural and primitive Catholic, and were listened to with 
pleasure by English bishops and statesmen ; and the movement 
thus commenced ought certainly not to be discouraged by any 
Buch resolutions as that proposed by the Bishop of Ely. He 

• Quoted in Chwrch Times of April 25th, 1879. 
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moved that the House should adhere to the resolution of tlie 
Lambeth Conference. » 

The Bishop of Winchester expressed his sympathy with M. 
Loyson, and bore testimony to the soundness of the principles, 
the high character, and the purity of the motives of that well* 
known preacher. He thought it was right that he should 
receive aid, support, and sympathy from the English Ghurch. 
The people associated with the movements of this character on 
the Continent looked with affection towards the English 
Church, and all that the Church of England had to be careful 
to do was not to give its sanction to doctrines which were 
opposed to the doctrines of the Church. For instance, he 
could not join in service with those who used the " Ave Maria,'' 
but still he could give tliem, and advice that there should be 
given, assistance in drawing up their formularies and other 
help, as well as counsel and countenance; still the Church 
would have to^ consider well before it follotoed the example of 
the Pope of Rome in regard to England in intruding a bishop 
into the diocese of other hiahops in France, 

The Primate read a communication from the Primus of 
Scotland, who described what had occurred in France, and ex- 
plained the extent to which he had given support to the move- 
ment, adding that the American bishops, through the Bishop 
of Albany, had signified their approval of his action.'* 

And this is continued the next day : 

The TJppeb House. 

Their lordships the bishops met in the Long Grallery 
of the Deanery — his Grace the Archbishop presiding. 
There were present — ^The Bishops of London, Winchester, 
Llandaff, Gloucester and Bristol, Hereford, St. Albans, 
Lincoln, Chichester, St. Asaph, Exeter, Oxford, Ely, St. 
Davids, Truro, and Lichfield. 
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Thk Case ov M. Lotbok. 

« 

'* Their lordships resumed the discussion of the subject, leflb 
over on the previous evening — that of the action of the Primus 
of Scotland, under the supposed support of the Lambeth Con- 
ference, in encouraging F^re Hyacinthe and his congregation 
in their independence of the Church of Borne. 

The Bishop of Ely (for the Bishop of St. Albans) moved — 
'' That without expressing any judgment upon the action of the 
Primus of the Scottish Church in the case of Pfere Hyacinthe, 
as scit forth in the gravamen of Archdeacon Bandall, this house 
is of opinion that such action is not to be taken as authorised 
by the bishops of the province of Canterbury." 

The Bishop of Lincoln moved, as an amendment — " That this 
house feels sympathy with those persons and religious com- 
munities who are endeavouring under the pressure of difficulties, 
to clear themselves from the errors of Eomanism, as was done 
by the Church of England at her reformation, and to vindicate 
the true faith ; and that this house adheres to the principles 
set forth by the Lambeth Conference of 1878 for the regulation 
of the relations and actions of members of the Anglican 
communities towards them ; and that this house gives no 
countenance to any parties in contravention of these principles." 

After a long discussion, the Bishop of St. Alban's suggested 
that the motion of the Bishop of Ely should be withdrawn. 

The Primate, speaking on this question, said he should be 
glad to see the motion withdrawn, as it seemed to him unwise 
to have proposed it. The gravamina of individuals were no 
more than the expression of opinions of individuals, and it was 
the right course for members of that house to adopt not to accept 
the views of any one founded on hearsay or on anonymous 
statement of any kind. If the Episcopal Bench took notice of 
all the statements which appeared in the newspapers or were 
otherwise brought to their notice, they probably would do a 
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great deal of mischief ; and especially would this be the case if 
the bishops were thus to act in convocation assembled. Beyond 
these considerations, the matter before the house brought 
distinctly forward the question; is there any inherent dif- 
ference between the Church of Rome and the Church of Eng- 
land ? If there existed any difference, were the bishops to sit 
still and never stir a finger for those principles and those truths 
for which the Church of England unceasingly thanked God for 
granting them to her ? (Hear, hear.) It would, indeed, be a 
very dangerous thing if it should go forth as the opinion of that 
house, even if it should be implied only, that where there existed 
an outwardly constituted ecclesiastical authority, such as that 
of the Church of Eome, however unfaithful to its trust that 
authority might be, the Church of England would not say a 
word or do anything to encourage any one to resist the usur- 
pations of that Church. This was not the opinion of the time of 
the E^formation, nor of the time later, when Milton wrote, and 
at this time there existed a strong feeling among the people of 
this country in support of those who, throughout the continent 
of Europe, were resisting the tyranny of Eome. (Hear, hear.) 
He trusted that something practical, and for the glory of God, 
would be the result of the movement headed by M. Loyson, 
and he certainly thought that if the English Church could 
give its sympathy to the movement in France it should do so ; 
but the movement was not ripe for any action on the part of 
the house, and it would, in his opinion, be unwise to pass any 
resolution at the present. 

It was then moved that leave should be given to the Bishop 
of Ely to withdraw his motion. This was carried, and the 
motion was withdrawn. The Bishop of Lincoln then withdrew 
his amendment. 

The Bishop of Lichfield said he was sure that the words of 
the Primate would give M. Loyson the greatest comfort in his 
present difficult position." 
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And now at last, we see the evil thing at work, and 
schism in act begins. There is a public place of meeting, 
a Bishop, praise be to God, not one of England, but a 
Bishop of some kind enters upon the scene — Bishop 
Herzog of Switzerland. Sacraments are administered. 
Confirmation given, and the Blessed Eucharist offered, 
and M. Loyson, for the time, backed by the sympathy 
at least, if not more, of the Primate of all England, and 
with few exceptions the Bishops of the English Church 
generally, reigns triumphant. Thus w^e read July 18th, 
1879 : 

M. LoYsoN. 

From the Paris Correspondent of the " Ouardicm,'" 

" A Confirmation took place yesterday, for the first time, at 
M. Loyson' 8 chapel iii the Kue Eocheouart, when Bishop 
Herzog, as will be already known to your readers, administered 
the rite to six candidates — three girls, two boys, and one person 
of riper years. The celebration of High Mass began at ten 
o'clock, when the Bishop was present, sitting in his episcopal 
robes, which are of a very florid character, with his mitre on 
his head and his pastoral stafi* in hand, on the left of the altar 
between Dr. Nevin and another clergyman from Geneva, in 
surplice and scarf. M. Loyson was assisted by two priests. 
He wore the usual dress of a Eoman Catholic priest when 
officiating, with a large cross on the back. He officiates with 
his back to the congregation, except when occasionally turning 
round, and the Celebration, in external appearance, is only a 
slight modification of that seen in E/oman Catholic churches. 
The seivice throughout was conducted with the utmost 
decorum and much devotional feeling. Although so novel a 
ceremony, and the presence of the Bishop might have been 
expected to arouse curiosity, the chapel was not nearly filled — 
not more than one-third, I should say. But what was wanting 
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in numbers was more than made up for in character, and I was 
glad to see so great a change for the better in both respects-* 
in the absence, that is, of mere idlers and disturbers, and in the 
respectful and devotional attitude of the majority of those 
present. There were, of course, still some who evidently went 
only to see ; but there were also as evidently many who went 
both to hear and to pray. In fact, both the service and the 
congregation appeared to have just reached that development 
which one coald have wished them to attain from small and 

m 

noiseless beginnings, rather than by first passing through a 

phase of excitement bordering upon scandal After 

the reading of the Epistle and G-ospel (according to the provi- 
sional Liturgy in use), Bishop Herzog ascended the steps, and, 
«}tanding in front of the altar, delivered a short address. 
Unfortunately, his want of fluency in the French language and 
his strong German accent made him not very intelligible. He 
had come a long journey, he said, to be of service to the rector 
of the chapel, whom be had known so long, and with whom he 
had worked ; and he expressed his great satisfaction in so doing. 
I did not understand him to say that he in any way represented 
the Primus of Scotland, or, indeed, anything but himself and 
his Church. His discourse turned upon the words of our 
Saviour to His disciples, when the latter desired Him to " send 
away " the multitude that they might eat — " Q-ive ye them to 
eat." In the present day^ when false pastors " sent away " 
the people or taught false doctrines, it was time for good 
pastors not so to send away or so to teach. And the present 
movement was with this object. The Bishop subsequently 
spoke a few words to the candidates for Confirmation, and 
then administered the rite by anointing their foreheads and 
touching their cheeks with oil. The congregation seemed to 
take great interest in these proceedings. After the rite the 
Mass proceeded. Incense was used at the consecration, and 
liere again the attitude of the congregation was all that* 
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could be desired. Everj one present knelt devoutly, and you 
might have heard a pin drop as the censer swung and the 
solemn words were uttered in French, * Ceci est mon corps ' (so 
unusual a sound in a French Catholic office) by the fine voice 
of M. Loyson. The Bishop then took off his mitre, and was 
administered to first, and afterwards himself administered to 
the other clergy present (including two Anglicans), and, 
lastly, to a considerable number of the congregation. Every- 
thing was done ' decently and in order,* in striking contrast to 
some previous occasions; and this, combined with the foot- 
ing on which the enterprise now stands as regards ourselves, 
and resting entirely on its own responsibility, made one 
leave the ceremony, at once relieved in the former point of 
view, and more hopeful of it as to the latter." 

Hitherto we have spoken of Prance which was only 
natural as being our nearest neighbour in the Catholic 
Faith. But there is also Spain. It will be said what 
have we got to do with Spain ! Let us read. 
A pamphlet was issued in the spring of the year 1880, 
bearing a portrait of the Eev. Juan B. Cabrera, minister 
of the Church of the Eedeemer, Madrid, and Bishop 
Elect of the Spanish Episcopal Church, and containing 
an address to the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion. In this address it is stated. 

" The Spanish Church " — ^meamng thereby the com- 
munity about to be founded in the person of the Eev. 
Juan Cabrera, as though there had never been a Catholic 
Church in Madrid before 2 

The Spanish Church has its basis of general discipline. Its 
first Diocesan Synod and its first General Synod were held in 

Seville It is composed of one diocese under the 

charge of the Bishop Elect of Madrid." 
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The address then goes on to state that it is forming a 
Liturgy, in accordance with the Church of Mexico under 
the Right Rev. Henry C. Riley whom it designates as 
Bishop of the Valley of Mexico, and that it has congre- 
gations in Madrid Seville, and Malaga, and that there 
are nearly eighteen millions of souls lying in superstition, 
indifference, and unbelief, among whom this Church 
is to minister, and then it says to the English Bishops, 
that it looks to them '^for assistance and asks them to 
receive her friendship, love, and gratitvde,'' "^ 

Now we must be careful to understand that this so 
called new Spanish Church ; — the " National Church of 
Spain,'* has not in contemplation to supply the spiritual 
wants of British Residents. It afiirms authority, inde- 

f 

pendently of the whole Spanish Hierarchy, to evangelize 
the eighteen millions of the people of Spain; those 
people being under the Catholic Bishops of the country. 
The assertion of our Foreign Chaplains is that they 
never wish to make converts, they never intend to make 
proselytes of the people among whom they reside ; they 
only attend to British travellers or British Residents. 
Is this true? Observe the persons whom this Spanish 
Schism places among its upholders. The names are 
on the title page of the pamphlet. The Patrons are : 
The Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Ripon, the Right 
Rev. Bishop Anderson, Superintendent of Missions in 
Portugal : Rev. T. Godfrey Pope, British Chaplain at 
Lisbon. And amongst those who sign the address 
is : J. C. Ryle, Bishop designate of Liverpool, and 



* The title page of this pamphlet is '* A Commimication from the Spanish 
Episcopal Church, and a BtatQ^lent concerning the work of the Chnrch in. 
Mexico." There is neither publisher nor date, but we infer it to be 1880. 
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H. Wright, Secretary of the Church Missionary Society. 
It is purposely a Mission Work for the conversion of 
Spaniards f and its title page is set forth thus : 

" Spanish and Poetuguesb Chuech Missions." 

And we have an announcement of a General Synod 
of *^ The Spanish Chuech/' and signed — Juan Baptista 
Cabrera, Bishop Elect of Madrid ! 

Now this Spanish affair openly upheld by one of our own 
Missionary Societies cannot but appear as much an act 
of schism, as can well be conceived. In does not indeed 
commit the Church of England as a body ; it has not 
the stamp of any public authority ; it is not an act of 
Convocation; but is authorized by one of our great 
Church Societies, and is headed by three of our Bishops ; 
and we know that ^^ He that hiddeth^' a heretic or 
schismatic " God speedy is partaker of Ids evil deeds.^^ ^ 

Reviewing the whole of this miserable work, its falla- 
cies, its inconsistencies, its contradictions on every side — 
what is the general result ? 

The English Bishops, enter Jerusalem, and take posses- 
sion. They enter upon the Church of Spain, and call 
themselves after the name of Gibraltar, and stretch along 
the Mediterranean to Rome. They welcome a Spanish 
intruder, with an American Pseudo Bishop, and bid God 
speed to their work. Then, on the other side, the Roman 
Bishops enter Epgland and take their titles from many 
of her principal cities, the head being openly Archbishop 
of "Westminster. They again enter upon Scotland, and 

*2S. Johnii. 
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ihe Scotch Bishops rise up in dismay, and betake them- 
selves to a consideration of the Canons. The Primus of 
Scotland alarmed at the inroad of Bishop Beckles from 
Bethnal Green appeals to the English Convocation, and 
the English Convocation disapproves of the said Bishop 
Beckles. Then Bishop Cimimins arrives from the United 
States and consecrates Bishop Gregg, and the Bishops of 
S. Alban's and Chichester immediately warn off the 
said Bishop Gregg with loud appeals to the Canons. But 
a little afterwards, the Canons still remaining as they had 
ever done, but now unhappily thought inapplicable ; the 
Primus of Scotland, with the most loving intentions, yet 
still we must hold, mistaken, goes down to Famham, and 
in the presence of English, American, and "Old Catholic" 
Bishops, promises, or, as we gather from the public state- 
ments, in some way infers that he will take superintend- 
ence of one, M. Loy son, whom we cannot but call a notorious 
schismatic, in open rebellion against the Bishop of Paris, his 
legitimate Diocesan ; while over it all the Convocation of 
Canterbury throws, more or less, its protection and speaks 
by the voice of its Primate, and " trusts that something 
jpractical and for the glory of Gody would he the result of 
the movement headed by JSf. Loyson^ and he certainly 
thought that if the English Church could give its sympathy 
to the movement in Fram,ce it should do so.^^ * 

And it still goes on. M. Loyson still perseveres, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury still encourages him. Alas 
for thQ Unity of Christendom which we profess to hold as 
binding on us all, and for which the Lambeth Conference 
directs us to offer public prayers on the Tuesday in Koga- 



• Bef«r to p. 136. 
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iion week ! Here is indeed sweet water and bitter out 
of the same fountain. For^ observe : 

M. LoYsoN AT Lambeth. 

*' Yesterday afternoon a meeting was held in Lambeth Palace 
with the view of giving financial support to M. Loy son's efforts 
in the cause of Catholic reform in France. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury presided, and many Bishops and influential persons 
were present. M« Loyson, in a French speech, explained to his 
audience the nature of his work in Paris. He wished to revive 
the Gallican Church, to be at once Catholic and Evangelical. 
Protestantism was unsuited to the genius of the French people. 
Dr. Kerckhoffs, a lay member of M. Loyson's congregation, 
explained that financially their position was bad, as their 
church^had been let over their heads ; and Mr. F. A. White, 
the secretary of the French Committee of the Anglo-Conti- 
nental Society, corroborated Dr. Kerckhoffii. The Archbishop 
and others spoke on behalf of M. Loyson." * 

It has been well summed up together as a curious in- 
stance of the beam and the mote ; 

" wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as others see vs" 

" The good, amiable Primus of Scotland protests against 
Bethnal Green Beckles. The English bishops endorse the 
protest ; the English bishops protest against " Bishop Gregg,*' 
and the American and Scotch bishops in return agree and jointly 
warn off intruders from their sees. The Scotch bishops protest 
against the Pope mvading their sees, and within a month, 
Bishop Eden goes down to Famham Castle and, in the presence 
of English, American^ and '* Old Catholic " Bishops, pi^mise to 
consecrate a bishop to invade the French sees ! " t 

* See Church T^mes, August 23rd, 1878. « 
t TimeSi June. 29ib, 1880. 
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And farther on, as we we have sown the seed, so we 
have Kved to reap the finiit; monstrous fruit indeed! 
but here behold it: 

PeeB HtaCINTHB LoTSON AJTD the GaLLTOAN ChTJEOH IN" 

Paeis. 

Paets, Jtjly 5, 1881. 
** On Monday, the 26th ult., a mosfc interesting ceremony and 
ftte took place in the new Gallican Church, Rue d' Arras. Five 
young girls, daughters of members of the Gallican Church in 
the Rue Latour d'Auvergne (which has taken the place of the 
first Gallican Church in the Rue Rochechouard) made their 
first Communion, after careful preparation by the incaire of 
that capital. " 

This is somewhat remarkable. There appears to have 
been no Gallican Church in existence, till it was founded 
by M. Loyson ! To him is conceded the missionary 
crown backed up as we have seen by English Bishops, of 
founding Christianity in Paris ! 

** The Altar was tastefully decorated with flowers, and ad- 
ditional lustres on the Altar, as well as the gas candelabra on 
either side, were lighted, as on high festivals. At ten o'clock 
Pfere Hyacinthe, acconjpanied by his two vicaires, Messrs. 
Vaudry and Lartigan, all in handsome vestments, with two 
deacons and two acolytes in surplices, took their places at the 
foot of the Altar steps ; the large congregation, among whom 
were many English and Americans, standing up on their en- 
trance. The ^ve young catechumens, all in white, and wearing 
long veils of plain muslin, with wreaths of white roses on their 
heads, sat on the right before the Altar rails, their parents and 
friends sitting behind them. Instead of commencing the 
Gallican Mass as usual, Pfere Hyacinthe began the Service by 
reading the Commandments as in the Anglican ante-Com* 
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munion Office, which are ordinarily read at Yespers in the 
afternoon. The Mass was then sung by a small choir of good 
voices in the gallery, accompanied by an harmonium, and pro» 
ceeded as far as the G-ospel; after which, standing on the 
highest Altar step, Fbre Hyacinthe delivered a splendid 
allocution on the true doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, as re- 
ceived by the Gallican Church : first explaining that the small 
number of catechumens arose from the circumstance that they 
belonged to the little congregation in the Eue Latour 
d'Auvergne, there having been no time for the preparation of 
the children of members of the larger congregation in the 
Bue d' Arras." 

I will not disturb the reader's mind by reciting the 
** splendid allocntion '* but I ask him to observe how 
rapidly the schismatic poison spreads, and the accuracy 
which marks the denouncement of everything catholic 
when it is said that this was the first time the '' cere^ 
mony of first Commumon " had been held in the Gallican 
Church ! ! 

" The previous week the pfere had been delivering " confer- 
ences " at Lyons and St. Etienne to vast and enthusiastic 
audiences, and reported that his reception was such that, were 
he only able to send them priests, congregations might at once 
be formed. This is the first time the ceremony of ''first 
Oommunion " has been held in the Gallican Church, and it is 
a great step towards its consolidation, The behaviour of the 
young communicants was very devout." 

After similar observations at great length we arrive at 

this conclusion in which we see not only the priestly, 

but at last, just as in the ease of our own schismatic 

JoHK Wesley, the Episcopal Office invaded. The 

" Pdre ** begins to ordain ! 
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" The G^allican cause has undoubtedly been making consider- 
able progress of late. The registered adherents now number 
2,000. A few Sundays since Pfere Hyacinthe solemnly con- 
ferred the minor orders on a layman of position, and he has 
three able vicaires. It is in contemplation to open a chapel in 
each of the chief arrondissements of Paris, but for this and the 

] general work of the mission, funds are greatly needed. As 
lately in England, Pfere Hyacinthe and his vicaire — Pfere 
Vaudry, formerly a French Canadian Roman Catholic priest — 
are shortly intending to visit the United States of America, &c.^ 

: &c., &c." * 

As far then as the Church of England is concerned, 
the question of the working of our present system, must 
in all candid minds be utterly condemned. If Korahj 
Dathan, and Abiram " worked well '* when they rose up 
against Moses then the sad histories of the " Gibraltar 
Church,*' of the "GraUican Church," of the "Jerusalem 
Church,*' and of the " Spanish Church," may be said 
to be " working well,*' not otherwise. 

But there still hangs over us a multitude of men who 
like Gallio care for none of these things. It is useless 
to argue with such persons upon ecclesiastical grounds. 
They would call them scholastic ideas, old-&shioned 
fancies, or mediaeval theories ; they would say look to 
the practical working of common sense. " In matter of 
fiict,'' they would say : "English tourists and sojourners 
in foreign cities, find very great comfort in receiving the 
ministrations of English Clergy, in chapels appointed for 
them." They do not, it may be, take much interest in 
the Church quoad the CJmrch, nor trouble themselves 

* Letter, from a correcfpondent, in the Ch/wroh jRemew, July 8Ch, 1881. 
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much about Unity, all that they care about is their 
personal convenience in travelling, and for them it 
^^ works well'* in order that they may have some kind of 
religious service after the Anglican fashion, wheresoever 
they may find themselves in their wanderings. In this 
manner they would say at anyrate — " It works well '' 

Now I am about to shew, that taking even this lower 
ground, it does not work well, but on the contrary ex- 
ceedingly ill. 

In the first place we find that the appointment of the 
chaplains, so called, and the building and providing for 
places of worship, which these chaplains serve, rest 
mainly on two societies of which I have spoken before, 
and although they are in some degree under the Church, 
still they are in reality in the hands of two distinct 
parties. One of these societies, is the " Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Fo^reign PartSy^ the other is 
the " Colomal and Continental Society J^ The former is 
the representative of what are generally known as the 
high doctrines of the Church, the latter, so to speak, of 
the low or Evangelical doctrines. The Chaplains there- 
fore go forth from these societies more or less with a party 
view. Some of them permanently reside in places 
whither they are appointed, but most of them merely fall 
in with the season of travelling, and disappear when 
the season is over. They sometimes have a building set 
apart for them, but more frequently are content with 
some large room, which the landlord of the principal 
hotel in the place is kind enough to give up for Sunday 
use. It would hardly be allowed that a "Salle a 
manger " occupied for meals all day, or a ball room, or 
a concert room, occupied for pleasure all the week till 
late on Saturday night, would form the most eligible 
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place for a Divine Service on the Sunday morning, or 
that it would represent to the foreigners sojourning at 
the hotel, a very dignified view of the English Church. 
You would be fortunate in always finding the Chaplain 
rightly ordained, for we have heard of pseudo-chaplains, 
men not in holy orders officiating in these places. The 
Lambeth Conference remarks that the : 

" Occasional assistance of strangers should not be invited, or 
permitted, without some satisfactory evidence of their ordin- 
ation and character as clergymen. It has frequently happened 
both that unordaine-i men, and clergymen residing abroad from 
compulsion, through immoral character, have celebrated the 
sacraments of the Church " * 

This is rather startling, but it is true. Should how- 
ever the officiating man, be a good and real Priest, still 
it might be that he had only set off during the preceding 
week for some tourist expedition on his own account, 
and might or might not return for the Sunday service ; 
or he might be serving at some other hotel, and so leave 
his flock to wander at large, not knowing whither to go. 
For we must always bear in mind, that in most cases the 
Chaplains themselves are merely tourists, or in many 
cases are receiving some small salary from the Societies 
to enable them to travel for their holidays. It is their 
own pleasure, or their own health which they are seeking, 
quite as much as the good of souls, and too frequently 
the former of these motives predominates, while the 
latter is only an accidental addition. 

And moreover, if it should happen that the Chaplain 

* Lambeth Conference, p. 31. 
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on one Sunday should perform his duty acceptably to his 
congregation, it by no means follows that the same 
acceptability will recur on the next — for one of the 
societies S.P.G. may hold the prevailing tone to-day ; 
the other CCS. may counteract it to-morrow. Suffer 
me to shew this by public testimonies which are coming 
before us every year. 

1. Here is one. I find it in the Times newspaper of 
September 4th, 1879. 

OuE Continental Chuech. 



To the Editor of the Times. 
SiE, — " G. F. Newman, in TJie Times of to-day, makes the 
remark that the number of English people who attend worship 
abroad is much less now than formerly. May I suggest, from 
my own experience, one cause which may well account for the 
absence from worship of many who are otherwise desirous of 
attending it — viz., the appointment, by the two societies who 
have this matter under their control, of men of extreme views 
and practices, either in one direction or the other ? Let me give 
the experience of our party the first Sunday we spent abroad 
this year. We were at Kandersteg, at the foot of the Gemmi 
Pass, the chaplaincy at which place is under the auspices of 
the " S. P. G." We attended the morning service, which was 
held in the salon of our hotel, and was intended, of course, for 
all the English-speaking people in the place. The service, 
although held in a salon, and the congregation numbering 
only about twelve, was of a very ultra character. The " vest- 
ments " were not of the ordinary kind ; we were favoured 
with "the eastward position," "the elevation of the Host,'^ * 
besides an extraordinary number and variety of strange atti- 
tudes and postures during the service, and sundry peculiarities 
of tone and voice, especially in the Communion Service, with 
which I, as an ordinary and not a "Low" Churchman, 
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was altogether unfamiliar. It was not our wish to stay to the 
Communion ; but we found ourselves, against our will, drawn 
into that service, as no pause for retirement was given at the 
conclusion of the prayer for the Church Militant, and we were 
thus compelled at the first fitting (or unfitting) opportunity 
to retire while the service was proceeding. And what gave 
unusual point to the matter was this, — that to mj knowledge 
three members of this little congregation were Nonconformists, 
and one an American. It did seem to me a sad pity that when 
such a grand opportunity occurs, as on these occasions, of 
Churchmen of all colours, Dissenters, and Americans, merging 
for once their differences and all joining in the beautiful 
service of our Church, as they will do when that service is 
properly conducted — I say it is a sad pity that on occasions 
like this such gross want of taste (to say the least of it) should 
dictate the conduct of the service in a fashion which, instead 
of leading to harmonious and edifying worship, should send 
devout worshippers away shocked and " offended." Can there 
1)e any wonder that the congregation at Kandersteg was 
small ? And what I say applies equally to the other extreme. 
On our very next Sunday we fared almost as badly, with an 
extreme Low Churchman, at a place under the control of the 
Colonial and Continental Society. Why cannot these societies 
appoint men of ordinary good taste and good sense ? Wo will 
put up with only average ability." 

I am, Sir, your sincerely, 
September 3. P. E. V. 

2. Here is another : 

CONTIWENTA.L CHA.PLAJNS. 



To the Editor of the Times, 
Sept. 22, 1879. 

SiE, — " The raison detre of Continental chaplaincies is that 
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they siippljr a want ; the case against them, that they supply it 
badly. 

It would undoubtedly be better, as you justly argued in your 
recent article, if travellers would more frequently employ their 
Sundays in trying to gain some knowledge of the religion of 
the country in which they are travelling, for the religious 
habits of a people are at least as worthy of study as any of 
their other habits. But few travellers will be persuaded to do 
this; ignorance of the language, or aversion to any form of 
religion but their own makes it, with the half-educated, who 
form the bulk of modern travellers, a question of their own 
church on Sunday, or no church ; and, as far as my observation 
goes, a large proportion of English tourists are prepared to 
attend English Church services. 

The pity is that the English Church is so badly represented ; 
that the society which has contrived to spread its net over so 
large a portion of the Continent fails to secure the services 
of men of tact and good sense as well as of piety to act as 
chaplains ; that one finds the public rooms of large hotels 
flooded with tracts and tract-like stories ; that one is compelled, 
in attending the services, to take in a draught of frothy reli- 
gious rhetoric (unless, indeed, one has the courage to beat a 
timely retreat) along with the plain but wholesome, fare pro- 
vided by our Prayer-book. For my part, I am not ashamed to 
confess that, though .1 clergyman, I am commonly driven to 
avoid for my Sunday rest the favoured haunts of Continental 
chaplains," S. 

3. Here is another : 

English Chapels Abboad. 

'^ The carelessness and irreverence which characterise the con- 
duct of Divine worship in many of the English chapels abroad^ 
revolting the religious instincts alike of Boman Catholics and 
devout Protestants, have done more than any other agency— 
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even avowedly hostile— to bring the English Church into dis* . 
repute and disfavour on the Continent. This is mainly owing 
to the fact that the * Colonial and Continental Church 
Society,' an ultra-Puritan body, has secured the right 
of appointing chaplains in a large number of the more impor* 
tant places. The result is that in the eyes of foreign Chris- 
tians the English Church differs in no respect from one of 
the obscurer and less respectable Protestant sects. The Tinies 
informs us that the Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred 
the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity upon the Kev. Francis John 
Clay Moran, vicar of S. .Stephen's, East Twickenham, for 
services rendered to tlie Church of England in foreign countries 
in his capacity of Secretary to the Colonial and Continental 
Church and School Society ^ * 

■ 

4. Here is another, which I have in a letter from a 
private friend : 

" On Whitsun-Day, 1880, 1 was staying at Bellagio, on the 
lake of Como. There were about 200 English visitors there. 
At 11.30 there was morning prayer followed by Litany, sermon 
(45 minutes) and Holy Communion. It was a very hot day 
and the room set apart by the proprietor of the hotel was 
crammed to suffocation. The Chaplain, provided by the 
* Colonial and Continental Society, ' in consecrating the 
elements, at least, if it can be called consecration, did not take 
either paten or chalice into his hands. After communicating 
himself he moved the paten and stood in the centre of the 
Table, facing the people, and said the words of administration 
in the singular, and then handed the bread, to each individual 
in the row, without saying a word. In the same way he ad- 
ministered the cup. I have been a cpnstaut communicant in 
various parts of the world for 37 years, yet I never before saw 

* Cliuroh Times, July 21, 1876. 
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the elements so administered and to me it was most revolting, 
and I learnt from many others it was so to them." * 

So far we have considered the matter in reference 
either to travellers or to Chaplains of the ordinary 
veorldly kind, who do not value much more than their 
personal convenience. But now let us take an illustra- 
tion of the difficulties which beset the English Chaplain, 
when, even in the best of times, as he thinks, he is 
striving to do his duty. It is suggested that he may 
have his services, as may be, " at his hotel or his own 
apartments! he may have early celebrations or late 
CjBlebrations. He may give notice or not give notice " i/n 
the Church paperSy^' and he is to consider the *^ line of 
action which the present Bishop of Gibraltar continues to 
talcey* which is of the Protestant kind, or he may take 
the reverse. Here is a description of the difficulty. 

Ekglish Chueohmen Abeoad. 

" Sir, — Will you allow me to invite the attention of your 
readers, both clerical and lay, to a very important matter, viz., 
Church privileges for English Churchmen travelling abroad ? 

No one out of the number who travel now-a-days, can have 
failed oftentimes to experience great loss at the total lack, e,g,, 
of early Celebrations on Sundays and holy-days, and great 
sorrow at the painful irreverence with which on ^ome occasions 
they have been supplied. 

I do not wish to overlook the improvement which has been 
of late manifested in the instructions given by the S. P. G-. to 
their chaplains for a weekly Celebration at their stations ; and 



* This is a letter from Mr. Bidgway, Honorary Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, now alas ! gone to his rest. He authorized me to use it for the 
purpose of this work. 
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• 

I believe this example has been followed by the Coloaial and 
CoQtiuental Society. Nevertheless, no orders are given for an 
early Celebration. This is left to the discretion of the chap- 
lain. And I know instances where that discretion has been 
exercised exclusively in favour of late Celebrations. There are 
hundreds of English Catholics travelling abroad every year who 
have adopted the rule of an early Celebration, whose spiritual 
life suffers from the loss of that privilege at a time when the 
excitement of travel needs the continuance, not the loss, of the 
highest means of grace to sustain the discipline and order of 
their spiritual life, as well as the steadfastness of their faith 
amid the attractions of foreign churches. - 

I beg, therefore, to indicate a few suggestions by which 
these defects may be, in a large measure, corrected. 

1. Let every priest and layman, wherever he be on the Conti- 
nent, inquire if there be an early Celebration provided for 
members of the English Church on any Sunday or holy-day. 
If there be, well and good. 

2. But if there be not, let the laity complain of the loss 
either to the English chaplain, if there be one, or to the 
S. P. G-. at home ; and let each priest, if his offer to officiate in 
the English church is refused, arrange for a Celebration in his 
men hotel or apartments, giving such notice thereof as he deems 
expedient and necessary. 

3. In order to facilitate this, it may be well that a subscrip- 
tion be opened to purchase a few sets of altar plate and linen, 
to be kept at some convenient centre in London, to be lent to 
such priests as will engage to act upon the principles above 
indicated. 

4. In addition to this^ at the commencement of every 
travelling season, notice might be given in the Church papers^ 
of various places in Europe where English priests may be 
found at certain dates, who can be depended on to supply the 
privileges not available from other sources. 
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It pnests and laity, who sympathise with these proposals^ 
and think they are worth fuller consideration and adoption, will 
put themselves in communication with me, through the editor 
of this paper, possibly some steps may be taken to carry these 
ideas into execution. 

I have no intention of entering into discussion with those 
who object, in totOj to any kind of English service for English 
Churchmen on the Continent, but only with those who, while 

» 

they deeply regret the refusal of the Latin Church to feed 
them with the * food convenient for them,' are driven, under 
stress of circumstances, to provide themselves with that with- 
out which their souls cannot ' live,' from priests of their own 
communion. 

Let me add that the consideration of this question is be- 
coming of greater importance than ever from the line of action 
which the x^resent Bishop of Gibraltar continues to take. I am 
able to prove, on the best authority, that he spares no opportunity 
of Protestantising, as much as he can, even the very moderate 
services at Rome. Last year there were complaints of this, and 
now there are more complaints. May I inquire if there be 
any, and what authority for a bishop insisting on celebrating to 
the exclusion of the regular chaplain, licensed by himself, of 

whatever value that license may be ? " 

Tbayelleb. 

[The points raised in this letter are most important under 
existing circumstances, and we trust our correspondent's sug- 
gestions will meet with attention. — Ed.] * 

Then to this schismatic appeal of the "Traveller/* 
we have this reply, which does not seem very much to 
mend matters, but it bears the mark of one of the 
Societies. 

♦ (7AwrcA ^V«iw«, April 2l8t, 1876. 
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The Chuech ok the Continent. 

" SiE,— Tour correspondent * Traveller ' laments the general 
and almost total lack of early Celebrations on Sundays and 
Holy Days at places on the Continent where there are tem- 
porary or permanent chaplains. 

I am not in a position to controvert or confirm the general 
statement here made, but as a priest who has served at S. P. G-. 
Continental stations, I think that * Traveller ' is wrong as to 
the practice at such chaplaincies. There are places where it 
is scarcely practicable to celebrate early, and then hold two 
services later in the day ; for there is, perhaps, no chapel or 
room set apart, and we have to deprive the hotel keeper of one 
of his largest and best rooms during a considerable portion of 
the day. But where it is practicable, I am sure that we chap- 
lains will be only too thankful for the opportunity. But I 
have more than once given notice of early Celebrations when 
entering on a chaplaincy, and out of a large number of English 
and American tourists not one has appeared, while at the later 
service, after morning Prayer, there has been a good proportion 
of the congregation present. 

The fact is that either the number of those who prefer the 
early Celabrati on to the late is not so great as 'Traveller' 
thinks, or they are not so careful as he is to avail themselves of 
the opportunity when offered, or to ask for it when for perhaps 
good and sufficient reasons the practice has been discontinued. 

Nor are even the clergy travelling abroad entirely without 
blame in this matter. I have known 6.^., a case where a Priest 
staying at a station where I am to serve this year has appeared 
for days at the Table d *H6te in most ' correct ' ecclesiastical 
costume, but has been conspicuous by his absence at the services 

• 

on Sunday, held in a well-appointed chapel, with a good congre- 
gation, while he excited the astonishment of the natives by his 
presence at the parish church where the Soman rite prevailecL 
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Nor is this a singular instance, though it is the onlj one to 
which I can persoiially testify, 

' Let me ask intending travellers during this summer, to make 
a point of attending Celebrations early or late, when, as in 
S. P. Gr. chaplaincies, they are held every Sunday. If there is 
no early Celebration they will only have to express a wish for 
one, and I doubt not they will find that it is just what the 
chaplain is wishing to give them. 

If they will do this, and will liberally support the Society at 
home as well as abroad, in its efforts in this department, not 
merely with the half-lira (4^), or half-franc, or ten kreutzer, 
which too often, as I know well, is the contribution deemed 
sufficient by those who are spending their one or two hundred 
pounds on their outing, they will have no longer any cause 
of complaint against the chaplains appointed by the Conti- 
nental Committee of the S. P. Q-. " * 

But further on, May 12, 1876, we find another plan 
proposed, and another Association advocated, by which 
English Priests are asked to furnish such Associations 
with their " probable routes, and the places where they 
mean to stop on Sunday," so that thus they may, as it 
were, be brought in for the work of the Travellers. 

" Sir, * * * Reform of foreign chaplaincies is totally 
hopeless in the present state of things. We do not want so 
much the preaching of Anglican sermons from licensed pulpits, 
as the administering of valid sacraments in the form English 
Churchmen can accepfc them. 

Let me suggest then : — 

1. That a committee or association be formed to provide 
Early Communion for the English abroad. 

2. That the business of this committee be to collect the 

♦ Church Times, April 21st, 1876. 
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names of English priests travelling on the Continent, with their 
probable routes, and the places thej mean to stop at on 
Sundays and holy days ; due care being taken as to letters of 
orders, etc. 

3. That calendars be issued monthly of the places for which 
early Celebrations had been arranged, and such calendars to be 
Bold for the benefit of the society. 

4. That all offertories be made for the benefit of the society. 

5. That, when required, needful vessels, etc., be furnished 
to the clergy. 

I know the S. P. G. has done, and is doing a great deal in 
this matter, but they are terribly hampered, and a more free 
system, supplementary to theirs, is required ; only it ought 
carefully to avoid any interference with the S. P. G-. work, nor 
should encouragement be ever given to clergy to officiate at the 
same time or place as the S. P. Gt. chaplains. As to the 
question of discipline, I believe there is no Catholic rule 
against a priest Celebrating on Sundays or festivals as he can, 
the question of mission only interferes in case of preaching.* '* 

I can hardly imagine a fair and unprejudiced reader 
after reading these letters still asserting that the system 
^^ works welly" but leaving these general observations 
which seem to have a universal application let us in 
order to prove their truth contract our view to some 
one or two special places. 

1. Paris. — We are told of a very conspicuous building 
lately raised for divine worship by the Americans. We 
know of one or two others of longer standing in the 
hands of the English, But hot content with either of 
these, or indeed with any supervision by the Bishop of 



* I omit the mention of a uan.e in this letter for it is of one, gone to his 
rest. 
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London; we have lately seen a new sect springing up 
under a French excommunicated Priest, M. Loyson (for 
this the reader must refer to p.- 126,) in which English 
Bishops, and Scotch, and American, and " Old Catholics" 
all seem to have had a joint hand either in positive act, 
or anyhow in great sympathy. But this is not enough, 
for rivalry is put forth between America and England, 
and a new Protestant Anglican Church is on its way to 
complete the confusion. Here it is : 

Chuech or THE Holt Tbinitt, Pabis. 

Sir, — **Many of your readers will doubtless be glad to learn 
that there is at last a prospect of the speedy erection of a 
church in Paris, worthy of the Anglican Communion. 

» 

Bigotry and intolerance have hitherto successfully prevented 
the opening of even a small building in which the rites of the 
English Church would be decently performed, and the Sacra- 
ments regularly administered. America is now about to supplv 
this want, England having failed to do so ; and, as at Borne, 
while the English Church is still unbuilt, America can boast of 
a glorious church, rich in marbles, mosaics, and beautiful 
stained glass, with daily services and weekly Communions, so 
shortly in Paris a church will be erected " worthy of the 
Communion of which we are members, of the nation which we^ 
in part, represent, and of the city in which we worship." 

We quote from the statement and appeal recently published 
by the rector and churchwardens of Trinity Church. 

The realization of this scheme will require an outlay of not 
less 750,000 francs ; of this more than 500,000 francs have 
been pledged. 

The existing American Episcopal Church is found far too 
small for the congregation, for not only do Americans worship 
there, but many Englishmen too, the services being far more 
satisfactory than at either of the English churches. There is a 
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weekly Celebration here every Sunday at 9 a.m., and a second 

Celebration on the first and third Sundays in the month after 

11 o'clock Matins. Many Euglish Churchmen, grateful for the 

accommodation hitherto afibrded them by their American 

brethren, will probably be glad to contribute to the building 

fund." * 

James F. Cobb. 
August 23, 1879. 

This would seem a very solemn appeal, and one would 
imagine that the rivalry thus stirred up, between 
Americans and English would soon have taken efiFect. 
To my surprise however I read as follows : 

Chubch Chit-Chat. 

" Mr. Henry Clark, a well-known Liverpool layman, in a 
letter to a contemporary, again calls attention to the deplorable 
state of the Anglican Church in Paris, and points out that in 
two edifices supposed to represent the Anglican communion in 
the French capital, it does not appear to have occurred to auy- 
one that God requires that His worship in His own buildings 
shall be dignified and worthy of Him, and that our very best, 
and not our meanest, of earthly things shall be associated with 
Him. To those who do not know Paris it may be a surprise to 
hear that the two churches in question are no better than third- 
rate Dissenting chapels, and that stateliness and ceremonial of 
worship are remakable for their entire absence than for their 
presence. • 

Another chieFs been taking notes among the Parisian 
Anglicans, and faith, he's printed them in a book. The Rev. 
Canon Hole, the humorous vicar of Caunton, Nottinghamshire, 
thus describes the English Church Service in the most beautiful 
city of Europe : — 

Next day, being Sunday, we attended the English Service 

* Church Timet, August 29th, 1879. 
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in the Rue d'Aguesseau. It was performed chiefly from two 
wooden pagodas confronting each other, with a noble Protestant 
defiance of anything connected with beanly or reverence. The 
Scriptures were read in a cheerfully familiar tone, and the 
Altar made a comfortable elbow rest. The Eucharistic blessing 
was given from a black gown, and from pagoda No. 2. *' 

8jpa. Here is a difficulty, but somewhat less, for there is 
evidently a smiting of the conscience, lest schism should 
be lurking under the English Chapel, and a claim is made 
to be exempt from attending its services, 

English Chttechmen Abroad. 

Sir, — " In the Church Times, of the 18th instant, which I 
have only just received, there is a letter under the above 
title recurring to a subject which a few weeks ago re- 
ceived some prominence in your paper, that of Foreign 
Chaplaincies.' So long as writers in newspapers adhere to 
their own opinions and state^ their own convictions, there 
is frequently much with which, if one cannot agree, one can 
at least sympathise. But when they take upon themselves 
to censure the conduct of others, those others being priests 
like themselves, and thus constitute themselves the public 
accusers of their brethren, they »how themselves, not unfre- 
quently, ignorant of tha subject they are handling, and at any 
rate wanting in charity. There is no time when the evils of a 
divided Christendom are so keenly felt by a Churchman as when 
he is travelling on the Continent ; nor is there any subject on 
which Churchmen, otherwise like-minded, differ more than that 
of the character of our services in a Eoman Catholic country. 
Several of your correspondents avoid the difficulty by falling 
into the not uncommon error of supposing that two wrongs 

* Church Beview, December 23rd, 1881. (Nice and her Neigh- 
l)OTirs, p. 15.) 
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make a right ; and fancy that because the Church of Eome is 
wrong in refusing us Communion (which, by the way, the 
Greek Church does likewise), it follows that the Church of 
England must of necessity be right in setting up a rival Com- 
munion without the sanction of the bishop of the diocese, If 
our 37th Article is right in asserting that " the Bishop of Some 
hath no jurisdiction in this realm of England," equally true is 
it that the Bishop of London hath no jurisdiction in Roman 
dioceses. If there is any such thing as Dissent in England, 
equally true is it that there can be Dissent on the Continent, 
and that we are the Dissenters there. I have known several 
English priests of learning and eminence who believe that by 
attending our services they would be guilty of that very 
schism from which they pray in those services to be delivered. 
But I never heard one of them bring accusations against those 
of their brethren who thought and acted differently from 
themselves ; nay, they have always felt that the subject is 
encompassed with difficulties, and have expressed their sym- 
pathy for those who differed from them. Might they not, 
then, justly expect a similar forbearance towards themselves ? 
The services of our Church are at most rendered permissive by 
the license of an English Bishop to those who use them, but no 
man in his senses can imagine that they are rendered obligatory. 
Every priest has the same riglit of celebrating in hiq own 
apartments, for his own family, as any chaplain sanctioned by 
the Bishop of London. It is quite right that those who use 
the English services should support those services liberally^ 
and advocate them in the Church papers ; but it is very 
different when they attack clergymen who conscientiously 
^ differ from them, and assume that there is only one side of a 
question, in which Church law and Church history^ if not 
absolutely against themselves, is, to say the least, not ia 
their favour." 

Spa, Belgium, August 25. A. H. H. 
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Rome, Alas ! Rome itself. Although we are not 
bound to uphold all that Rome does, or to believe all that 
Rome says ; nay, the very contrary, to bewail and lament 
the pitiable and miserable things in which she corrupts 
and degxades the devotions of her people, not herself 
believing authoritatively what she suflPers her people, 
among the poor, to believe to their loss and degradation ; 
although all this we are compelled to acknowledge, yet 
we cannot but regard with admiration her magnificent 
churches, and her majestic services, which all the year 
round she pours forth to the glory of God, Well, stand- 
ing in S. Peter's, and looking roimd at the grand Pontifical 
mass; turn back, and if you can conscientiously do so, 
enter what is called The English Chapel. It is only one 
now among the sects. It has American, and Wesleyan, and 
other Societies for its rivals, so it has not much to boast of. 
But read this : 

English Chuech at Rome. 

Sib, — If a church without a chancel ; an unsurpliced choir, 
composed partly of ladies; the Eastward position not main- 
tained throughout the Communion Office ; half a yard of leg 
showing below the surplice; if such a usage can be called 
Catholic, then, but not otherwise, I admit my statement, that 
the English services at Rome cannot be called Catholic, is 
unfair. Things may, of course, have changed since I was last 
there ; but if so, it must be very recently. Persons who re- 
member how those services were conducted fifteen years ago, 
justly complain that they have not kept pace with the times, but 
rather retrograded. There is a surpliced choir at Dresden, Spa, 
and other places, why should there not be at Eome, where there 
are at least equal facilities ? As long as the present miserable 
building outside the Porta del Popolo was a necessity, charity 
demanded silence ; but the bann of Pius IXth., which excluded 
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^'pigs and Protestants" from within the walls of Kome, was 
removed some eight years ago ; since then the Low Church party 
have built Trinity Church, at a cost of about £8000 ; the Ameri- 
cans have also Built a church ; why are we left out in the cold ? 
and why was not the building, which is said to be condemned 
now, condemned eight years ago ? Is it not true that certain 
practices in use under the late Bishop have been discontinued 
under the present Bishop ? The truth is too notorious to 
admit of doubt. Your correspondent says I am a Ritualist ; 
as I never knew what a Ritualist is, I cannot say whether I 
am or not ; but if to insist on such matters in Divine service 
in a place like Rome as I have mentioned, is to be a Ritualist, 
then I must plead guilty to the impeachment. 

A. H. H. 
Hotel Allianza, Florence, October 24th. * 

A. H. H. had not to wait long. Up rises the Bishop 
of Gibraltar and asserts his Episcopal authority (whence 
it arose and how it came into the city of Rome it wonld 
he difficult to say canonically), and asserts that the work 
is of " national interest '' / 

New English Church at Rome. 

" In a pastoral letter which the Bishop of Gibraltar has just 
addressed to the clergy and laity of his diocese he asks for help 
'toward the erection at Rome of an edifice worthy of the 
English Church and people, on the ground that the work is of 
national, and not of merely local, interest.' The Bishop says : 
' The erection of a new church has become 'an absolute 
necessity, as the building outside the Porta del Popolo, in which 
the services of our Church have been held for many years, has 
been appropriated by the municipality of Rome for the purpose 



♦ Chtiroh Times, Nov, 1, 1878. 
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of improving and enlarging the street. In two ye&rs the 
building will be pulled down ; and unless the new church be 
finished bj that time the congregation will be left without a 
place of worship. You must all feel that we ought to have at 
Eome an edifice which would exhibit the Church of England 
in its true aspect. We oilght to have at Some a representative 
<;hurch. We ought to have a church which would show by its 
architectural features, as well as by the character of its services, 
what is the true nature of our worship when it is displayed in 
its best and brightest colours. It should be a church of which 
Englishmen who visit Rome would feel proud. It should be a 
church which for its grace and dignity Italians would be glad 
to have within the walls of EoDie. It should be a church 
which would take an honoured place among the many noble 
edifices which beautify this city of ancient memories. It should 
be a church which, while it elicits admiration and fosters 
reverence by its majestic and solemn beauty, shall also accord 
in all respects with the pure, sober, and spiritual worship of 
our Church and people. It should be understood that this 
church is intended solely for members of our own communion. 
It is not erected with any idea of making converts. We are 
not at Eoine to attack the religion of the country which admits 
us within its gates." 

It is very well to say that the intended Church *^ U 
not erected with any idea of making converts,*^ That may 
be so, but the fact of one Bishop entering upon the see 
of another Bishop is by the Canons an overt act of 
schiBm in itself, and confusion among the faithful in that 
city must inevitably be the result. If there be any 
heretics in Eome, not English, bnt even of the Italian 
nation itself, those heretics will find their way thither ; 
if there be any discontented either in politics or in faith, 
they will find their way thither, and the advance of 
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schism cannot by any possibility be avoided. Rome, 
says the Bishop, ^^ admits us within her gates.^^ We 
return the admission by violating in their &ces ail 
Ecclesiastical Law. 

And Rome feels this, feels it very sorely, as when 
Cardinal Manning builds one of his Churches in London 
we too feel it very sorely, and at last she speaks out, 

EpiiE, JUKB 28. 

. " All the Clerical papers publish this evening a strongly- 
worded protest addressed to the Syndic of Borne by the 
Cardinal- Vicar Monaco la Valletta on the subject of the 
English Church foundations which are now being laid at the 
corner of the Via Gesu e Maria and the Via Babuino. The 
Cardinal writes that it is with real and great regret he learns 
that a portion of the convent of the bare-footed Augustiniana 
near the church of the Q-esu e Maria has been ceded to the 
administration of the so-called Church of England. That in 
Eome, where, until these recent times, heresy was never per- 
permitted to enter, the Municipality itself has, by a solemn 
contract, consented that in one of the most populous quarters, 
and in a building erected for the use of a religious community, 
a new Church of Protestantism shall, to the scandal of the 
citizens, be built, is such a fact as could never have l^een 
foreseen. It cannot be said that the Municipality was un- 
aware of the purpose to which the area ceded was destined, for 
the contract names a period of two years within which the 
heretics are obliged to construct the new temple within it^ 
Moreover, the Cardinal- Vicar argues that the Municipality, in 
order to accomplish this act, so contrary to the faith of the 
Eomans, has gone so far as to infringe the existing laws. 
According to the Bill intended to suppress monastic orders, the 
Municipality could obtain some of the buildings possessed by 
the oppressed communities, provided they were wanted for 
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* the iise of schools, infant asylums, alms-houses, hospitals, or 
other works of beneficence or public utility,^ In this category 
the erection of a Protestant temple certainly does not enter, 
and the Municipality itself saw it was not in accord with the 
dispositions of the law when, in the contract, it assumed the 
obligation of, in any case, coming to an understanding with 
the Royal Commission of Ecclasiastical Property. The 
Cardinal concludes : — ' By the duty of the sacred ministry I 
exercise in Eome, I cannot refrain from pointing out these un- 
qualified facts, at the same time protesting against a contract 
which, while repugnant to the conscience of the Eoman people, 
is stipulated in the name of the Municipality of Eome. It is 
truly deplorable that the Municipality, instead of endeavouring 
to obstruct the indefatigable efforts with which heresy tries 
to pervert this people, should facilitate its work, opening for it 
another shelter in the middle of the city.' " 

Nevertheless, in spite of this Protest, with the warning 
of the authorities appointed by the Church of Rome for 
that purpose, I grieve to say this open act of schism still 
continues at work. The ceremony of laying the first stone 
of a " Protestant Temple ^^ was held in the spring of 
1882, in the midst of much self-glorification. A mixture 
of all kinds of religion, except the Catholic, was there 
represented, as it is described by the correspondent of 
the Times: 

" The area was crowded not only with the members of the 
Church of England, both English and American in Eome, but 
with many members of the Protestant denominations noto estab* 
lished here, and numbers of Italians, ^^ 

Well, this being the case of our aggression in Eome, 
can we wonder at reprisals from Rome against us ? So 
it follows that we read almost simultaneously of new 
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(so to say) Bishoprics to be founded by the Pope, in 
Enghmd, one in Sonthwark, another at Portsmontb, 
another at Amndel, and new Churches to be bnilt, and 
Pro-Cathedrals and other ecclesiastical establishments. 
I take the following announcement from the Morning 
Post : 

"The Bishofkic of Southwa^k. 

A telegram from the Vatican was received on Saturday 
morning by Cardinal Manning, announcing definitely the 
appointment of the Very Bey. Bobert Coffin, of St. Mary's^ 
Clapham, io the undivided Bishopric of South wark." 

One would think that the Pope had successfully re- 
sumed jurisdiction in England, in spite of our xxxvii. 
article : 



" The Bishop of Home hath no Jurisdiction in this Ritalni of 
England^ 



And that English people were quietly acquiescing. 

But what a scene of miserable inconsistency it all pre- 
sents ; Church against Church, Bishop against Bishop, 
Oovemment against Government, producing its natui*al 
fruit, the infidelity of the people and the blasphemy of 
the multitude. We attack them, and they attack us, 
we both lose ; the Devil stands by and wins. 

What would it be for Christianity if this imseemly 
discord were to cease, and all the money squandered in 
schism by the Romans in England, and by the English 
at Rome, were spent, in the realily of saving souls in the 
Eastern parts of Londcu, such as Shoreditch, or in 
Birmingham, or Liverpool, or establishing a Bishopric 
in such a place as Northampton, joint Anglican and 
Roman, in love and unity ? No. It is not religion. It , 
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is not the saving of the souls of the lost that we either 
of us are seeking. It is not the faith of Jesus. It is 
not the advance of the Catholic Church. It is simply 
political ascendency, and party spirit, pride of headship, 
and temporal power. 

But not to overwhelm the reader with any more of 
these sad details I will add only one more place where 
English people congregate, and there we shall see alas I 
that we quarrel quite as much among ourselves, as we do 
with Eome, This place shall be : 

Nice, Here the presiding Anglican Bishop (if so we 
may allow him to be) takes personal part in the unhappy 
divisions which perplex the religious community, and the 
two Societies, S.P.G. and CCS. seem to be antagonistic 
to each other. 

Nice. 

Sir, — It may interest many of your readers to learn that the 
little church of St. Michael's, lately established at Nice, has 
been a great success. In short, it has met a want hitherto 
greatly felt, and as the room in the Eue St. Michel is already 
too small for the continually increasing congregation, arrange- 
ments are being made for the continuance of the services next 
year on a larger scale. To say that the Low Church cliques 
here are furious that a small company of Christian people 
should presume to meet together for the worship of Almighty 
God apart from their especial control and interference, vrould 
ill express the extent to which their feelings have hurried 
them. In this matter the Bishop of Gibraltar has not belied 
his antecedents. 

Having convinced himself early last year that it was not a 
gambling club, or a casino, but only a church that we wished to 
establish, the Eev. Father-in-God lost no time in assuring us 
he would not license it. 
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Having discovered in the early part of this year that we 
could not be brought to consider the addition of a third church 
in Nice as a crime, and that we were neither infidels, atheists, 
or dissenters, this follower of the Apostles promptly decided it 
should not succeed if he could help it. 

Having learnt that though our services were appreciated by 
a large congregation, he had not the power to inhibit the 
zealous priest who conducted them, he appears to have 
sanctioned other attempts to stifle them, which will yet be 
criticised by abler pens than mine. 

Now, although we should not be surprised at anything 

emanating from " the Rock,^^ this spectacle of a Church of 

England Bishop doing his best to discourage an extension of 

Church privileges in the midst of a Roman Catholic population, 

and in a town where, thanks to the action of the Evangelical 

party hitherto paramount in Nice, perversions to Rome are of 

frequent occurrence, is more than painful. * 

C. WYNDHAM. 
Nice, March 5th, 77. 

And then it continues : 

Nice. 
A correspondent writes : 

" Events which have recently occurred illustrate the diffi- 
<;ulties which beset Church work on the Continent. There 
have been for some years an English church and chapel-of-ease 
at Nice, both under the control of an ultra Low Churchman, 
who would not allow the use of * Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,' and under whose auspices such irregularities as 
Celebrations without any Communion of the priest, etc., have 
been nob infrequenfc. Numerously signed petitions for some 

* Church Times, March 16th, 1877. 
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amelioration of this state of things, and for more frequent 
services, have been forwarded in vain, except that they 
extracted from the Bishop of Gibralter the grotesque advice 
to the British Chaplain to give malcontents an occasional mid- 
day Monday Celebration ! Lately, in sheer despair, many of 
the laity hired and furnished a room, obtained services of a 
priest from England, and now enjoy bright, hearty, and over- 
crowded services with a daily Celebration and proper ritual. 
Attempts are, of course, being made to stop this work. The 
Bishop of Gibraltar, who claims hut doe^ not possess any 
diocesan jurisdiction in Nice, preserves the traditional episcopal 
attitude to the High Church party, and heads the opposition. 
As chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, he has acquired 
no little experience in such matters. It is to be hoped that 
his effort will, nevertheless, be unavailing. We congratulate 
the Churchmen at Nice on the step they have taken, and hope 
that before long their example will be followed in other Euro- 
pean cities, where the Church of England is rather parodied 
than represented. * 

I think it would be anything but consistency with truth 
to say that the Anglican system at Nice " works welV* 
Nevertheless the chapel (so called) of S. Michael is still 
going on, although the promoters of it reject the super- 
vision of the Bishop of Giberaltar (so-called) and they are 
careful to tell him that they cannot allow him any juris- 
diction in the diocese of Nice. This is very strange, for 
how can persons priding themselves upon being High 
Churchmen, and therefore Episcopal, reject both the 
Eishop of Gibraltar, and the Bishop of Nice. Under what 
Eishop do they constitute their chapel ? If under none, 
then how are they High-Churchmen ? And after all, 

- I - — 

* Church Timet, April 6th, 1877. 
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it does not seem that much good had been achieved 
either way, or that the Bishop's sapervision was very 
effective ; for as hite as April 23rd, 1880, 1 find this account 
of an ecclesiastical proceeding, in the Church Times j which 
if it were not for the name and date being certified, I 
should hesitate to believe ; but here it is : 

Nice. 
A correspondent writes to us as follows : 

" You have often given accounts of Low Church peculiari- 
ties, but one that occurred here this morning beats all that I 
have ever heard. The Rev. Mr. Childers, of Holy Trinity, 
Nice, gave notice, ' The Holy Communion will be administered 
next Thursday, at twelve o'clock, weather permitting / ' "• 

All that we have hitherto said is retrospective, things 
alas ! done, which cannot be undone. But there is a great 
deal still, and that of the grandest scale, prospective. The 
world was startled, not long ago, by the following letter, 
from Mr. White, signing himself English Chaplain at 
Baden-Baden : 

" OUB COWTIHEKTAL ChUBCH." 



To the Editor of the Times,' 
"Sir, — At a time whea thousands of our countrymen are 
abroad and much attention is directed to the Continent, may 1 
address you a few words upon the subject of the Continental 
Anglican Church ? It is a remarkable thing that wherever the 
Englishman resorts upon the Continent, there arrangements for 
Divine worship will be found. How is this P Well, it has 
arisen in various ways. Part is due to the action of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, or the Colonial and Con- 

* Church Timet, April 23rd, 1880. 
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tinental Ghurcli Society has stepped in, or voluntary effort has 
been sufficient. From whatever agencies or causes, there is the 
fact staring us in the face, that the Church of England has 
established a flourishing branch upon the Continent of Europe, 
which seems destined to consolidate itself and deveiope mar- 
vellously in the future. Let us glance for a moment at its 
present organization and status. The southern portion of thid 
Church is under the superintendence of the Bishop of Gibraltar. 
There is an Archdeacon of Malta. There are six Canons of 
Qibraltar. There is a small diocesan fund, bringing in about 
^200 a year. There are apparently about 65 permanent con* 
gregations, with their officiating chaplains. Some of these 
congregations have been able to provide for themselves church 
buildings. I am not aware that there are any chaplains' houses 
in this diocese ; some chaplaincies are pretty well off, others 
poor. In addition to the above permanent chaplaincies there 
are a few temporary chaplaincies occupied during a portion of 
the year. 

To turn now to the remaining portion of the Continent, 
which we will term, for the sake of distinction, the northern 
and central portion. We find that all the chaplaincies outside 
the diocese of Gibraltar are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of London. There appear to be about 90 permanent 
congregations, several edifices, four chaplains' houses ; there is 
also a large number of temporary chaplaincies, because 
Switzerland is such a favourite place of resort for a portion of 
the year. 

It has long been a question whether it would not be well to 
have another Continental Bishop to superintend the northern 
and central portions of Europe. The island of Heligoland is 
the only spot of British territory in the north of Europe which 
could correspond to Gibraltar Rock in the south. It has 
therefore been suggested that the Bishop should be styled 
Bishop of Heligoland ; and, doubtless, should the idea of this 
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bishopric ever be carried into effect, the constitution of the 
southern diocese would be copied, and an archdeccon with six 
canons be appointed. This would immediately lead to the 
establishment of a small diocesan fund, to assist the poorest and 
most struggling chaplaincies. 

There is a further development which has occurred to some 
as possible in the ftiture, and that is the establishment of a 
third society for the whole Continent, the chief management of 
which should be in the hands of the chaplains themselves. 
The objects of this society should be fourfold : — 1, To assist in 
building new. [churches for permanent residents; 2, to assist 
necessitous chaplaincies ; 3, to provide pensions for chaplains 
retiring by reason of ill-health or old age ; 4, to provide 
pensions for the widows and orphans of deceased chaplains. 

As I am in constant correspondence with several chaplains, I 
am assured that a well-considered scheme of organization and 
association would be very heartily welcomed among them. It 
would act as a great stimulus and encouragement to those who 
for years, as myself, have been doing their utmost to promote 
the welfare of our Continental Church ; and it is of importance 
that something should be done before long, because Parliamen- 
tary grants are being gradually withdrawn and the times are 
rather hard. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

T. Abchibald S. White, M.A., 

English Chaplain at Baden-Baden." * 

August 19. 

Here is indeed a suggestion which though it may be 
classed among the ideas of Utopia still is not deficient 
in greatness of conception. A Bishop of Heligoland ! 
the establishment of a third Society for the whole 



♦ Times, August 29th, 1879. 
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Continent ! the chief management to be in the hands of 
Chaplains themselves ! It most probably means that 
the Chaplains should elect their ovm Bishop who wonld 
have an Archdeacon, six Canons, Ac, &c,, in short a 
whole Church Establishment under his supervision ; thtis 
entirely ignoring the fact of the existence of any Bishop 
preceding this magnificent advent. 

If or is this idea in any way defunct. It has sprung up 
again, now as I am writing, 1880 ; for thus it is an- 
nounced in the Daily News : 

"Bishop Claughton, in more than one Coatinental town 
where he has been confirming since Easter for the Bishop of 
London, spoke of the probability at no distant future, of the 
appointment of another bishop to superintend English chap- 
laincies in Northern and Central Europe, his title to be taken 
from Heligoland." * 

• 

But the world ! even the world, and we may safely take 
it as represented by the Times, This world, backed up 
by good English common sense sees through all this 
spiritual conceit and shews it up immercifully. Taking 
up the question of Heligoland it proceeds to discuss our 
Anglican system at large, and specially the Foreign 
Chaplaincies of which we are speaking. The whole 
article is so good and so true, and the keenness of its 
satire so biting, that the reader will forgive me if I put 
it before him at large. It will do us all good : 

'' Say what people will about innate ideas, there is no doubt 
that every Englishman is bom with the belief that he under- 

* Daily Nms, April 21it, 1880. 
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stands religion, politics, true manners, comfort, and a few other 
things better than all the world besides. Mr. White, there- 
fore, English chaplain at Baden-Baden, only addresses himself 
to our national convictions when he describes in our columns 
to-day the arrangements universally found ready made for 
Divine worship at our Continental resorts. There are various 
agencies, but they are harmonious and even converging, so 
that, despite our little home differences, ^ there is the fact 

* staring us in the face that the Church of England has estab- 
^ lished a flourishing branch upon the Continent which seems 

* destined to consolidate itself and develope marvellously in the 
' future.' The south of Europe and all the countries on the 
shores of the Mediterranean are provided with a Bishop, an arch- 
deacon, six canons, and a diocesan fund of £200 a year. The 
Bishop of Gibraltar has the superintendence of 65 congre- 
gations, with their chaplains, some with places of worship which 
they can call their own. We assert ourselves everywhere, and 
put at least as good a face on the matter as the Pope can do. 
There is a story that His Holiness was much amused to find 
himself in the diocese of Gribraltar. Bishop Ha.eeis's solution 
of the difficulty was that Eome was exempt from his juris- 
diction as a Papal peculiar. The Pope, of course, is the last 
man to object to peculiars — on principle, at least. Mr. Whitb 
has nothing to say to the Bishopric of mixed nationality at 
Jerusalem. He asks why we do not deal with the northern 
and central parts of the Continent as with the southern, and 
place them under an Anglican bishop. There are 90 congre- 
gations, several edifices, four chaplains' houses, and a large 
number of temporary chaplaincies. These are, or are supposed 
to be, under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London, who has 
a vast deal more than he can manage at home, and has, there- 
fore, to leave these scattered sheep to their own devices, or, 
what is really worse, to the devices of various self-constituted 
Agencies proud of their gt^a^'-episcopal functions. A slight 
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difficulty prevents an exact imitation of the Mediterranean 
precedent. Tue rock of Q-ibraltar is the only bit we possess 
on the Continent. Heligoland has presented itself to the 
sanguine Anglican mind as the spot most like Gibraltar. It is 
sufficiently near the mainland to be grudged us, and to be re- 
garded as ours by might rather than right. It carries with it 
a certain air of aggression and encroachment. There would be 
&n imposing and mysterious look about a Bishopric of Heligo- 
land, with its complement of archdeacon, six canons, and a 
fund. These are matters in which dimensions and numbers are 
nothing. Eussia, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland 
might tremble to find themselves in the diocese of Heligoland. 
Many a little stranger has presented himself, long overdue, to 
-confound the hopes and plans of presumptive heirs and pre- 
sumptuous households. There would be something awful in 
the very desolation of the bishop stretching forth his crosier 
from his seagirt throne. Ages ago Piratical Monaco boasted 
that it sat upon a rock, and did not sow, or plant, or feed, and 
jet it lived. The Bishop of Heligoland would have no flock, 
itnd yet would reign. The Bishops of Gibraltar and Heligo- 
land once firmly established, Mr. White com templates the 
formation of a society for the whole Continent, to build 
•churches, pay chaplains, and pension old chaplains, widows, 
and orphans. The Pope would everywhere in the Old World 
^nd himself met with an organization as ambitious and as 
ubiquitous as his own. 

The proposal is one for the extension and consolidation of 
what already exists. We are making a good show all over the 
Continent. Mr. White says the fact stares us in the face, 
and we are bound to make more of it. What, then, is this 
fact? No doubt it does stare us in the face, for there is 
nothing more brought home to our intelligence abroad than the 
very insular, peculiar, incommunicable, and class-bound charac- 
ter of the Anglican system. Everywhere it is thrust upon us 
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that while the G-ospel was certainly designed for all the world , 
it is wrong, indeed perilous, for an Englishman to join the 
worship of any other communion, indeed of any conceivable 
communion except his own. In most cases there is a difficulty, 
which, however, is very much fostered by the superstition that 
the English are the •nly people who can be sure of salvation. 
Few of them are sufficiently acquainted with foreign languages, 
as actually spoken, to be able to follow the native services. 
But most Englishmen, with any pretence to education, and 
with the time and money to travel, can, if they please, learn 
German or French or Italian well enough to follow a service or 
a sermon, which can seldom be so hard to follow as a conver- 
sation abounding in idiom and colloquial phrases. Assuming 
that iiniversality is the aim and boast of Christendom, then 
every intending traveller ought to regard intercommunion as a 
reason for mastering foreign languages, and a privilege to be 
eagerly embraced. A service or a sermon is a good lesson^ and 
there can be no possible objection to our combining self- 
instruction with worship. The path of duty is apt to be 
laborious and painful, and is duty still. Foreign ecclesiastics, 
of whatever communion, are generally well educated, and 
perhaps even more versed in controversy than our own. They 
are obliged to prepare well, first for the office, then for every 
service, for, otherwise, under the voluntary system more or less 
prevalent, they would soon find themselves out of favour and 
eventually deprived of position. Then why may not British 
tourists avail themselves of native services to the extent of 
their capacity, and even acquire the capacity for this very 
purpose^? As it is, we are continually everywhere proclaiming 
our insularity. We announce everywhere that we think our- 
selves too good Christians to join in worship with any others 
pretending to that name, or even to hear what they have 
to say for themselves. 'This opinion is sometimes ex- 
hibited in a rather tyrannical form. At the very time that 
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tourists, especially a certain class of ladies, are doing their 
best to unsettle the cherished convictions of the people, dis- 
tributing tracts, and dropping here and there some condensed 
doctrinal statement, they claim the chief rooms of the hotel 
for Sunday use, without any regard to the many visitors whom 
they are pronouncing utterly alien to themselves. With 
denunciation, they seize and occupy. As to the service of 
chaplains, which several societies compete to supply, in place of 
leaving tourists to join, as far as they can, in the local services, 
it ought to be known that it is fruitful in mishaps, disagree- 
ables, and even scandals. The gentlemen who undertake to 
supply a month's service upon arrangement with the hotel- 
keeper are not easily kept to their bargains^ or even in good 
order, and are sometimes anything but agreeable additions to 
the company. It occasionally happens that the hotel-keeper 
has to take the law into his own hands and cut the contract 
short, even at the risk of leaving the service unsupplied for a 
few Sundays, and having no explanation to offer beyond a 
significant silence. Inevitably these arrangements have to be 
made in some under-stratum of clerical society, and from the 
materials at hand. This is hardly a fit vein for the agency 
which is to represent England in the face of the world, and 
fill the future with the marvellous developments Mr. Whitb 
pants for. 

In several respects the proposed new creation will show a 
striking contrast with those to which it is to offer a decided 
antagonism. Though without limit, it is only here and there ; 
and though for all time, it is generally of the most intermittent^ 
not to say precarious, character. The chaplains at Borne and 
some other places in the Mediterranean fly to cpoler climes 
when the heat becomes unbearable, and either shut up their 
churches or leave them in the charge of some one whose only 
object is to see a place which he has no other chance of seeing* 
Most of the Anglican services in central and northern Europe 
are only continued for three or four months. Switzerland, for 
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example, is a land of spiritual light from June until September 
inclusive, a land of darkness for the rest of the year. The 
congregation itself, which necessarily constitutes the fact 
staring the world in the face, is somewhat peculiar, and hardly 
one to convert the world. It is made up of people who, if not 
all wealthy, have at least money enough to enjoy a costly amuse- 
ment. It was stated the other day that tourists alone had 
drawn a million sterling from the Bank of England in one 
week. With certain qualifications, they are all ladies and 
gentlemen. There are no poor amoag them. It is a well-to-do 
section of human society, released from its moorings, and 
giving itself to the currents of pleasure and curiosity. Such 
a body has hardly the capacity for setting up as a model 
Church, and showing the world what Christians ought to be. 
As for the congregation at Eome, it is about as little likely to 
alter the religion of the world as the Vatican Council. A 
well-known eccentric Dean, who took the duty for some weeks, 
dedicated the results of his researches above and below the 
surface * to the most beautiful flock he had ever shepherded.' 
It usually consists of about three hundred handsome young 
ladies, in the very top of the fashion, with chaperons and a few 
gentlemen. We cannot wonder at the deep and multitudinous 
impression so many fair forms had made on an imagination 
still fancy free. But there are many other congregations along 
the classic waters of the Meditorranean as pleasant to the 
memory. Several of them have the advantage over that near 
the Porta del Popolo in that they meet in beautiful edifices, 
with everything that could recreate even the jaded senses of a 
daughter of fashion at our own West-end. But even with 
sweet-toned organs, painted windows, brass-work, mosaic, lady 
choirs ; and good reading and preaching too ; pretty faces and 
tight-fitting dresses will not convert the world or upset an 
ancient Church, Pagan as we may deem it. The Chaplain of 
Baden-Baden is prophecy ing very smooth things, but we fail 
to discern in his pleasant forecast the rude elements of a large, 
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solid, and abiding structure. It is nerer wise to exhibit an or- 
ganization in excess of our means and opportunities. Nobody 
really expects that we shall ever establish the Anglican system 
over the Continent in such force as to effect an existing system. 
It does not gain much by pushing here ; at least it provokes 
re-actions on all sides. As for bishops, they are but generals, 
and what could generals do with armies, and, we may add, 
officers, such as we have described ? " * 

I answer then the question, " Does our system among 
the foreign Churches w(yrh well '' ; by a direct negative. 
It works not only not well, but it is on all points des- 
tructive and injurious. We appear in the eyes of 
foreigners not as a Ghv/rchy but only as one among the 
many sects which teem in Protestant countries, one 
among the Lutherans, Calvinists, Wesleyans, Ana- 
baptists, Unitarians, and other such congregational 
communities. 

In theology, and books of learning we boast of the 
four great notes of the Church as setting their marks 
upon us clearly to be seen. We boast equally with the 
other Churches of the East and West, of being One^ holy. 
Catholic, and Apostolic, But by these foreign Chaplaincies 
we seem to forfeit every one of those marks. An enemy 
might say of as all, both Anglicans and Romans, 
Anglicans in Rome, Romans in England : 

You cannot be one, or desire to be one for you osten- 
tatiously parade many altars and divisions of Altars, 
niany Bishops and divisions of Bishops, many doctrinea 
and divisions of doctrines, and, you set them up, against 
each other, all through the Continents of Europe and Asia. 
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Then turning to ns as special Anglicans this enemy 
might continue: 

You cannot be holy, or desire to be holy, for without 
hesitation you mix with people of all sorts, with many 
that deny the faith altogether, with unbelievers, and half- 
believers, and care not for the blasphemies which meet 
you in Hotels, Ball-rooms, and Concert rooms, mmng 
Tip your religion on Sunday with the profaniiy of the past 
week, careless of holy places, and despising holy things. 

You cannot be CathoUcy or desire even the name of 
Catholic, for it seems by the Societies which send out 
your various Chaplains, that you are rather ashamed of 
the name than otherwise. The glory of most of the con- 
gregations who assemble in these places is their Protes- 
tantism. It is not their object to be Catholic. You desire 
to be the Church merely of England. It is the National 
religion that you observe not the Catholic. It is the 
Establishment, Church and State, not the Church of 
Christ ; you are subjects of the laws of Parliament and 
live by the Act of uniformiiy not by the ancient Canons 
and the Creeds. 

And finally you are not Apostolic nor desire to 
be Apostolic. It is not in your thoughts to be 
so. You date your religion, as nine tenths of travellers 
would tell you, from Henry VIIT, in Engla/nd. Few 
know about S. Augustine or S. Gregory. You take 
your doctrines from Martin Luther in Germany, or 
Calvin in Switzerland. Any idea of succession from the 
Apostles in your Priesthood, so as to guard against in- 
trusion from chance ministers such as Presbyterians, who 
have faulty ordination, or even laymen who have no ordi- 
nation at all, does not enter into your calculations. You 
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• 

look for no more than preachers or ministerg, not Priests. 

Thus it comes to pass that in most of those places 
whither travellers resort— question foreigners about it 
and you will see ; the Church of England is misunder- 
• stood, and all that belongs to It, in its integrity and as 
it ought to appear as a Church, is misinterpreted and 
lost. We go back instead of forward in that great 
Kingdom, for which, that it may come, our Blessed Lord 
teaches us to pray. We sink into a narrow-minded, 
prejudiced, conceited, self-suflBcient, insular, party spirit 5 
instead of opening our hearts and our minds largely 
and generously towards our brethren as members of the 
one great Church of our Blessed Lord. . We lose our 
place among the Catholic countries, among wliom the 
antiquity as well as the purity of our Cliurch ought to 
place us ; and which if we were but true to our teaching, 
and obedient to the divine Master Whom we serve, we 
should undoubtedly maintain. 

In the words and tender love of one whom nearly all 
the Church of England reveres — John Keble, author of 
the Christian year; let me conclude this portion of my 
work : 

Our Father which art in Heaven : One God, the Father 

Almighty, one Lord Jesus Christ ; one Holy Ghost, pro- 
ceeding from the Father and the Son; have mercy on 
us Thy children, and make us all one in Thee. 

Hallowed be Thy name : Thou ^^Who art One Lord, and 
Thy name One, Have mercy on us all who are called by 
Thy name, and make us more and more one in Thee, 

Thy kingdom come: King of Righteousness and 
Peace, gather us more and more imto Thy kingdom, and 
make us^ both visibly and invisibly^ one in Thee. 
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Thy will he done in earth as it is in heaven: Thou, 
i?7ho hast declared unto us the mystery of Thy will, 
to gather in all things in Christ both which are in 
heaven, and which are on earth. Confirm us, Lord, to 
that holy will of Thine, and make us all one in Thee, 

Give us this day our daily bread : Thou in Whom,- 
we being many, are one Bread and one Body, grant that 
we, being all partakers of that one Bread, may day by 
day be more and. more one in Thee. 

And forgive us ov/r trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us: Thou Who didst say "Father for- 
give them," for those who were rending Thy Blessed 
Body; forgive us the many things we have done to mar 
the Unity of Thy mystical Body, and make us forgiving 
and loving one another, to be more and more one in Thee, 

And lead us not into temptation : As Thou didst enable 
Thine Apostles to continue with Thee in Thy tempta- 
tions, so enable us, by Thy grace, to abide with Thee, in 
Thy true Church, under all trials, visible and invisible, 
nor ever to cease from being one in Thee. 

But deliver us from evil : From the enemy and false 
accuser from envy and grudging ; from an unquiet and 
discontented spirit ; from heresy and schism ; from strife 
.and debate ; from a scornful temper, and reliance on our 
own understanding ; from offence given or taken, and from 
whatever may disturb Thy Church, and cause it to be 
less one in Thee : 

Good Lord deliver and preserve Thy servants 

FOR EVER.* 



* Preface to Sermons on the Present Position of English Churchmen, 
Parker, Oxford, 1847. 



PAET IV. 



THE EEMEDY. 



The question with which we began must now simply 
resolve itself into this. Wh-at are English Churchmen 
io do in religious worship when they find themselves in 
foreign Countries? 

I have taken in the first part of this essay the broad 
foundation of Catholic authority and having no other 
guide, my answer is plain. We cannot go on as we are 
now doing. 

I have considered in the second part the various ex- 
cuses and evasions by which men imagine that they can 
violate with impunity that Catholic authority which they 
acknowledge. I am obliged to answer that such excuses 
are futile. We cannot go on as we are now doing. 

I have shewn in the third part that the practical 
woiteig of the system in which our Bishops and Priests- 
now indulge is harmful, and brings us into many 
absurdities and wrongs. We cannot go on in the way 
we are now doing. 
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But here I shall be met by the usual resort of 'men 
who, finding themselves in a difficulty, endeavour to es- 
cape from the obligation of considering it. They will say 
Where is the remedy ? Until you can point out some 
way of acting, by which we may avoid the difficulties of 
our position, we must go on as we are. They would 
rather as is the custom at public meetings when a 
difficulty occurs, and people do not wish to commit 
themselves, solve it "6y moving the previous quesf/Um^^* 
i.e., shirk the difficulty altogether, quash it, silence it, 
put it out of sight. But the Church cannot allow any 
difficulty to exist without manfully encountering it. She 
cannot allow truth to be put out of sight. Is there a 
difficulty ? Yes there is. Well then there must be a 
remedy. Let us honestly ascertain what that remedy 
is. 

We have three cases to consider. One as it affects 
individuals ; another as it affects society ; a third as it 
affects the Church. 

1. As in the case, of a Physician, when examining his 
patient, he is bound to ascertain not only the special 
malady for which he is consulted, but also the general 
constitution, and tone, and habit of body of the patient, 
before he advises the remedy; so here in the mind 
which is anxious to escape this question, we must 
ascertain what is the general constitution of that mind. 
Here is, very likely, the cause of the mischief, and here 
must be applied the remedy. Suppose that we feel 
'personally a dislike to the worship of our fellow Chris- 
tians which we find prevailing here or there. Before 
we separate from them on account of that dislike we are 
bound to examine our conscience, and ascertain the tone 
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of mind, the spirit within us which provokes this feeling. 
It is this inner feeling which in nine cases out of ten 
leads a man this way or that way in the formation of his 
religious life. 

Let me then suppose some dear friend of mine just 
landed from England in a foreign country where the 
Church is either Eoman or Greek. He says to himself 
" Here I find myself in this foreign land and look about 
me. I have read in books, and I have heard in sermons 
many objectionable things about the people in these 
places. I watch them now in their Churches and I can- 
not help seeing a number of things which really do 
seem very absurd, very foolish, and as Cardinal Newman 
called them " bad dreams." It is impossible for me to 
join in such things. I must have some common sense 
in religion, as well as in everything else. I really can- 
not look upon these follies with anything but aversion 
and contempt." 

To which I answer, "Are not these people your fellow 
Christians ? Suppose it granted, that they do, as you 
think, make some mistakes, and are guilty of observances 
in their devotion which irritate your taste. Still, they 
hold for their Lord and Saviour the same Jesus Christ 
that you do. They are of the same flesh and blood as 
you are. These things to which you object, they have 
been used to all their lives, and whUe they ai^e new to 
you, they for their part have never known any other 
since they were bom. Why go away from them, and 
shun their Churches, and thrust in upon them your own 
practices, which to them are just as offensive as theirs 
are to you. They are the possessors of the land, not 
you. Why come into this country and enjoy the many 
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beautiful things which they have to shew you, their 
cities, their cathedrals, their works of art, their scenery 
of land and sea, their friendship, and perhaps their 
generous hospitality; and then turn away from their 
worship in the self-gufficiency and pride of your own will? 
Do you not, my friend, think that it would be better to 
kneel down and ask of God that gift which " vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, . 
and thinJeeth no evil " ? There is your first remedy. 

2. Or again. Here is another of my friends. He says : 
" Here I stand in this foreign country, having all my 
life received into my heart the teaching of the Holy Bible. 
But there is no teaching of the Bible here. The people do 
hot read it, consequently they are utterly ignorant ; they 
know nothing but what the Priests force upon them, and 
above aU in that which is the great act of Christian Com- 
munion, they abound all over in false doctrine. I cannot 
join in that. My faith must be held fast in that which I 
have been taught, and it is impossible for me to give it up." 

To which I answer, " My friend, look within. Has God 
given, you as an individual, the peculiar, power of judging 
what is false doctrine and what is not ? Are you, or even 
those from whom you have learned religion in England, to 
pronounce what is false doctrine and what is not, against 
the prevailing opinion and rules of the whole Catholic 
Church ? Are y6u so learned in theology, as of yourself, 
16 rise up and say, / aln the ohly person that is right. The 
Chutch here is altogether wr6ng. 

You must observe that the right of private judgment 
which you are claiming for yourself in this country, is the 
xery thing which you, in your own country, will not allow. 
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This right of reading the Bible, and out of it extracting 
for himself each one what he thinks good, is the claim of 
the Dissenter, the Wesleyan, the Anabaptist, the Indepen- 
dent, the Socinian, the Quaker, the Irvingite, and all those 
whom you condemn in England under the name of 
"sects." There are nearly two hundred, of different 
sizes, which molest the Church. And even the Atheist 
now stands forward and claims his right, having read the 
Bible, not to believe in it at all. How call you them sects 
there, and observe not what you are doing yourself here ? 
You are thinking of your own Parish Church at home, and 
the teaching which you heard there, and you want to bring 
that teaching into all the countries of the world, not be- 
cause they may be right or may be wrong, but because 
they are yours. Your cry is my country, my people, my 
neighbourhood, my doctrine. Locality is not universality. 
But God is imiversal. A place does not make a doctrine 
but only the Church. There was a very good sermon 
preached by the Bishop of Pensylvania, at the Lambeth 
Conference of 1878, which, by being published imder the 
auspices of the collected Bishops of the Anglican com- 
munion, would seem to be endorsed by their authority. 
Let me give you a passage out it : 

." Our little diversities, persoDal and national, as to non 
essentials of faith and the accessories of worship, look very 
small before the great essentials in which we all agree. We 
feel that we all rest on the same comer, and foundation-stones 
laid in Zion, even Christ and His Apostles, and the eternal 
and distinctive verities of faith revealed in Q-od's Holy 
Word." 

My friend, consider that point and at least be consistent 
with yourself. Do not so much find fault with a number 
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of motes in your brother's eye, without considering the 
beam that is in your own. Leave divergencies alone. Sieze 
hold of agreements. Get a good hold in your mind 
of the virtue of Catholicity. There is your second remedy. 

3. Oragam. I obsei-ve another of my friends, and he 
says : 

" Here I stand in this foreign country fresh from Eng- 
land. I see the Churches of public worship before me. I 
acknowledge that the people who frequent those Churches 
are Christians ; nay, that they are also Catholics. I recog- 
nise the Bishop who presides, as a true Bishop. I observe 
the Priest in his holy functions as a true Priest. I 
cannot but acknowledge the Sacraments which flow from 
those functions as true and valid, and as to the Churches 
all around me in which Divine worship is carried on, I am 
quite aware that they have been here Catholic and true, 
for, may be, fifteen or sixteen hundred years. But I 
refuse to go there, nevertheless. I refuse to join them. I 
hold myself, quite at liberty to have nothing to do with 
them, and I do so on this simple ground, that I am a 
member of the Church of England, as by law established. 
There are a great many diflferent Churches in the world — 
French, Belgian, Roman, Greek, German. Let them all 
have their own ways if they like, only let me also have 
mine. It is enough for me that I belong to England." 

To which I answer. Are you quite sure that it is enough ? 
You recite in your creeds every day this fact, that you 
hold " one, holy. Catholic, and Apostolic Church ; " not 
many, but one. Is the Church of England, which you 
bring with you and imagine to be represented by a Priest 
coming with you from England, and setting up his chapel^ 
cr I should rather say meeting-house — this (me of which. 
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you speak in the Creed ? Is it one to the exclusion of the 
others, which all the time you acknowledge to be equally 
true ? Can that be ? Are you not both parts of the same 
whole ? And if so, why bring in this new part, when 
there is already and has been for fifteen or sixteen himdred 
years the other part all along, and is now, here, at this very 
moment, and in this very place, patent before your eyes ? 

I anticipate an objection. You retort upon me and say, 
** This is. not my doing, but it is the fault of these very 
Priests and people who are here. Their Church, under 
the Bishop of Brome, made aggression against us in 
England, and separated themselves from us, and now 
when we come here to sojourn among them they will not 
acknowledge us. The Church is divided by them, not by . 
us." 

To which I answer. It is true. But if one person com- 
mits a wrong, that is no reason why another shoidd 
commit the same wrong. Two wrongs do not make one 
right. It is true that in England we of the National 
Church have suffered disruption, and lament it. But why, 
when we go abroad should we propagate and foment that 
disruption ? In our own country, as we are at present 
situated, we are sufferers under that disruption without 
any fault of our own, but when we go abroad and carry that 
disruption with us, we then become agents in the disrup- 
tion and no longer sufferers. Our schism in England, 
divided as we are from other Catholics, is a misfortune. 
But if we bring our schism into foreign countries it is a 
sin. The one is God's will for a time. The other is our 
own will, which by this act we seem to wish to perpetuate. 
Let me quote again from the sermon of the Bishop of 
Pensylvania : 
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"The sacred depositum entrusted to the Church as the 
keeper and witness of the faith once delivered to the Saints, 
and maintained and defended by the consensus of the undivided 
Church, and in the writings of the early Fathers is the blessed 
heritage of us all, and binds us together in the oneness and 
unity of a loving organism, operating through diverse members 
and by diverse functions, yet all holding to the one Divine Head, 
nourished by the one Divine Blood, and breathing the one 
Divine Breath of Life." 

Now my friend are you going to separate from tliis 
oneness of the Churcli and out of one make two P It is 
sad enough in England to behold the schism, and daily 
bleed under its wounds. One would think that we need 
not go abroad to make it worse. One would think that 
when it is permitted us, we should keep it out of sight, 
hiding differences, siezing upon agreements, and if our 
foreign brethren will continue so unkindly to say : " We 
will not join with you in England." Answer : ^' But 
when we have the opportunity we will join with you 
abroad." 

Let me remind you of what you are contmually saying 
in youi' own Church at home. Three times a week, of 
which one is a Sunday, the whole English Church lifts 
up her voice to God acknowledging a great sin ; a sin 
which is the companion of " Sedition, Conspiracy, and 
Bebellion." She prays thus : 

" From all false doctrine, Heresy and Schism, Good Lotd 

deliver iis^ 

, . I. . 
J Ai^4 ^very day or every Sunday at least she presents 

herself before the Altar to make the Christian sacrifice, 

and at that most solemn time, prays to Almighty God, 
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througli the intercession of His only begotten Son, 
thus : 

** Beseeching Thee to inspire continually the Universal 
Church with the spirit of Truth, Unity and Concord ; and grant 
that all they who do confess Thy Holy Name, may agree in the 
Truth of Thy Holy Word and live in unity and godly love,^^ 

These are very beautiful v^ords embracing all that we 
could possibly desire. But there is even still more, still 
closer and more apposite v^ords than even these. In 
the service appointed for the accession of our sovereigns 
to the throne of England, we have this all embracing 
Prayer, holding forth the great principles of which we 
are speaking in such terms as one would think would 
melt the heart of the most bigotted Protestant that ever 
set foot vrithin a Church. It is thus : 

A Pbateb fob TJinTT. 

" O GOD the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our only 
Saviour, the Prince of Peace ; Give us grace seriously to lay 
to heart the great dangers we are in by our unhappy divisions. 
Take away all hatred and prejudice, and whatsoever else may 
hinder us from godly Union and Concord : that as there is but 
one Body, and one Spirit, and one Hope of our Calling, one 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of us all ; 
so we may henceforth be all of one heart, and of one soul, 
imited in one holy bond of Truth and Peace, of Faith and 
Charity, and may with one mi ad and one mouth glorify Thee ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amm. 

Here then is your third remedy. Hatred of Schism, 

And now there comes across my path, a fourth friend. 
He has not within him either of those previous wrongs. 
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He has no want of charity, no adherence to private 
judgment, and no carelessness of unity; but on the 
contrary he is in all these respects a good Catholic. He 
has however his own peculiar and personal difficulty 
which is this : he is not in good health, he labors under 
some long standing chronic sickness, he is unable to 
move from his house, perhaps even from his bed, and as 
he has been used in his own country to do so, he longs 
to receive the Blessed Sacrament of his Lord's Body 
and Blood. What is he to do ? 
I answer : My Friend, By the terms of the question as 
you profess to be a good Catholic, and none of those 
three points just mentioned affect you ; I conclude that 
you would make it a point of your religion not to frequent 
the Chapel, or as I should call it, the Meeting-house of 
the English Clergyman who has come to set up a con- 
gregation in this town. Tou are free from any desire 
of public communion. Tour desire is for the " Communion 
of the Sick." It may perhaps be the case that a good 
Catholic English Priest may be at hand, and just as he 
would in his own Parish, so now he might come to you 
privately, and administer the Blessed Sacrament to you 
in your own room. For you must remember that the 
sin of schism would not be incurred in a private Com^ 
w/umon, any more than it would in your private prayers 
It is puhUeity that makes schism, a public Altar, a pvhUc 
preaching, a pvhlic gathering together of a promiscuous 
congregation, with invitations to propagate religion with 
outward form and ceremony. It is that which constitutes 
Schism. And so you may reasonably ask according 
to your Prayer Book, for such blessings as you find there 
for the private comfort of the sick. Supposing however 
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that you csuinot find a good English Priest at hand to 
tmdertake this office for you ; then you must fall back 
fidthfdlly and humbly upon the all-pervading mercy of 
Gton, Who, you may be well assured, will accept your will 
for the deed. It is said in the office for Communion of 
the sick, that if it be impossible " through any just 
impediment " to receive the actual Body and Blood of 
Christ in the Sacrament, then : 

*^ If a man truly repents of his sins, and stedfastly believes 
that Jesus Christ hath suffered death upon the Cross for him, 
and shed His blood for his redemption, earnestly remembering 
the benefits he hath thereby, and giving him hearty thanks there- 
fore, he doth eat and drink the Body and Blood of our Saviour 
Christ, profitably to his souVs health, although he doth not receive 
the Sacrament mith his mouth,^^ 

And this you will remember is by no means a Protes- 
tant idea. It is perfectly Catholic in spirit, for the 
Pre-Eeformation Books mention it, in these words : 

" Deinde communicatur infirmu-s nisi prizes communicatus 
fuerit, et nisi de vomitu vel alid irreverentia jprobabiliter time* 
atur, in qno casu dicat sacerdos, 

^^ Frater iu hoc casu suffkit tibi vera fides, et bona voluntas, 
Tantum Crede et manducasii." * 

The absence of a Priest is of course a just impediment 
and a primary impediment, and under such a misfortune, 
if so it should be, you must be contented with the rule of 
the Church, and say ** God's will be done/^ Then apply 
yourself as best you can, failing material, to spvriimLl 

* Manuale Saris : de extremd, unctione, fol. zcyii. 
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Comnmnion. Ton will find an office for snch spiritnal 
Communion in the Manual of the " Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament," and here is the Prayer just fitted 
for such a case as yours : 

" In union O Dear Lord with the faithful at every Altar 
of Thy Church, where Thy Blessed Body and Blood are being 
offered to the Father, I desire to offer Thee praise and thanks- 
giving. I present to Thee my soul and body, with the earnest 
wish, that I may always be united to Thee. And since I can- 
not now receive Thee Sacramentally, I beseech Thee to come 
spiritually into my heart. 1 unite myself to Thee and embrace 
Thee with all the affections of my soul. O let nothing ever 
separate Thee from me. Let me live and die in Thy Love.*' * 

In some such way as this you must in patience v^ait* 
The Unity of the Church is the first point. The grati- 
fication of your own will the second. The one must 
give way to the other. You must say : " I give myself 
to Thee O Blessed Jesus that I may preserve Thy sacred 
Unity." Self-sacrifice is the fourth remedy. 

II. We must now pass on from the individual, to that 
which is called Society, of which the individual forms 
a part. I mean by Society, that form of compact made 
among men by which they agree to live together as 
civilized beings. It is the "lump/^into which Chris- 
tianity has its office as the "leaven" to enter, and to 
work within it, " until the whole is leavened.'^ 

Now the question is, how far has this leaven as yet, 
penetrated ? How deeply has its power vindicated it- 
self ? Is it a truth, honestly speaking, that the civilized 

* See Manual of the Gonfrattmity. 
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world is a Christian world ? Our Blessed Lord said : 

" Neither pray I for these alone, hut for them also, which shall 
believe on Me, through their word ; that they all may he one, as 
Thou Father art in Me, and I in Thee, that the ^vorld may 
believe that TJiou hast sent Me.^^ 

Now, what is true in this solemn assertion, to the eflfect 
that the faith of the world would depend upon the Uniiy 
of Christians, must be also true in the converse, to the 
effect that the disunion of Christians would create the 
unbelief of the world. But behold the state of things 
in which the world is now placed. The evil spirits of 
Satan are all around us for discord ; gradually encircling 
even civilization itself; hemming us in with cords, and 
binding us down with chains harder and harder, closer 
and closer. 

Take these evU spirits in their order and examine 
them. I will give you a list of the most conspicuous of 
them, and their meaning. 

I. Scepticism, i.e., doubts about the truth, though not 
actually denying it ; hesitation about it, scruples, mis^ 
givings, demurs in accepting it, reluctance to define 
what Faith is. 

II. Agnosticism, i.e., a denial of all acceptance of 
Religion, except that which comes within knowledge. 
There may be a God, or there may not. There may have 
been such a divine Person as Jesus Christ, or there may 
not. It does not come within my knowledge, so I put it 
aside because I know nothing about it. 

m. Positivism, i.e., by the meaning of the word, as 
far as I can understand it ; a non acceptance of any 
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thing except it can be poaidn/vely proved ; as e. jf., a pro- 
position in Euclid, or an object demonstrated by any of 
the senses. Then differing from these, but hardly more 
perhaps than in name : 

rV. Rationalism, I.e., a disbelief in the super-natural; 
nothing to be accepted until it be brought within the 
intellectual power. Man's reason must be convinced. 
Faith is nothing. Then from all these, working separ- 
ately, or by combination arises : 

V. Theism, i.e., a beKef in the existence of a first 
cause, and that first cause, called by the name of Grod 
as Creator of the world ; but no belief in the acceptance 
of Messiah as Son of God, or Saviour of the world, or 
in the Holy Ghost, forming the Holy Trinity. 

And then at last : 

VI. Atheism, as not only a non-recognition of the 
possibility of there being a God, but an absolute denial 
of His existence in any way whatever. As David says 
of the Fool, when he exclaims " There is no Ood" 

Furthermore, out of these horrors of the mental process 
in unbelief — ^we naturally come, as effects from causes, 
to the evil spirits which haunt us all around in politics, and 
general morals. And so we gaze upon : 

VII. Radicalism, which means the uprooting (radix) 
of all time-honoured institutions and customs of antiquity, 
and remodelling them with new ones, suited to the age of 
progress, e,g, the abolition of the laws of entail, and of 
primo-geniture ; the violation of contracts made between 
man and man (Ireland in 1881-2) ; the destruction of all 
ranks and orders of honour in the gentry, nobility, royalty, 
and the Church; the right of setting aside the laws 
vrhich have hitherto been marks of civilization; even to 
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the confiscation of all property, both of the Church and 
of individuals (see the Parliament of 1882), and applying 
it to the purposes of the State ; in short, the levelling of 
society from the highest upwards to the lowest down- 
wards. 

" Unns erat tofco Naturse vultus in orbe 
Qaem dix^re chaos, rndis indigesta4ne moles." * 

VIII. Socialism, which comes at first sight in the 
semblance of good, in promoting greater equality among 
men, less of riches in some, as Dives is represented in the 
parable, and raising up from a poverty, such as Lazarus 
endured. This in appearance ; but in reality tending to, 

IX. Communism, which asserts that men have a com- 
mon right to the things of the world, which are to be 
divided among them equally; and property becomes a 
thing of nought. No man has a right to more than his 
neighbour — share and share alike — to be enjoyed equally 
by the industrious and the indolent, the drunken and the 
sober, the possessor of ten talents and the possessor of none. 

From these advancing further, we come at last to 

X. Nihilism, which carries forward into action the 
ideas of all preceding, and swallows up in itself Radicalism, 
Socialism, and Communism, and in order to realize them, 
asserts it to be right to destroy, by assassination or 
murder, in secret or openly, by poison or the dagger, all 
who stand in its way, even kings and emperors, as the 
Emperor of Germany, and the Czar of Russia, or even the 
most democratic rulers of a Republic, if rulers at all, as 
in America President Lincoln and President Garfield. 

All these are within our memory. 

* OTid. Metam. Lib. i. 
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And these evil spirits work their way and descend, as 
we should naturally expect them to do, from a general 
classification into the spirit of society all along the line- 

They bring forth in Ireland as at present Land-leaguers , 
whose tenets are the destruction of the Landlord's right to 
receive in payment of rent that which was promised for 
the culture of the soil, and this to be asserted against the 
law both of God and man, by rapine, murder, assassina- 
tion, agrarian outrages, the mutilation of God's creatures 
in the harmless cattle and sheep, and the burning of God's 
gifts in the corn and grass with which it pleases Him to 
bless us for our daily bread. 

And they bring forth in England, as we see in the 
Metropolis, and the larger towns, vices of every kind; 
cruelty, lust, drunkenness, and foul brutality, a gradually 
growing disrespect, nay even defiance of authority, a sink- 
ing of religion altogether, and keeping it out of sight ; a 
miserable indulgence of uncontrolled and selfish pleasure, 
living only for the day. This more perhaps in what we 
call the lower orders ; but in the higher orders not far 
otherwise. They bring forth wickedness, it may be, of a 
more refined kind, but still not less injurious to morals, 
nor less in reality a defiance of God. They bring forth 
such things, as degradation of the marriage law, by dele- 
gating it to a civil court ; by facilitating divorce contrary to 
the teaching of the Gospel ; by permission, as now threat- 
ened, of Incest, in the union of a man with his wife's 
sister ; by fraternizing with heretics and infidels in the 
government of the country ; by, in some cases, joining in 
public worship, even among those who profess to be mem.- 
bers of the Church, with Anabaptists, who deny the Holy 
Ghost in baptism, and by going so far as even in their very_ 
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temples^ to hold out to them the right hand of fellowship, 
and saying to them (virtually) " God speed." * 

In France, the minister of public worship at one time 
(1881-2) was one who denied the existence of that God 
whose worship the people called upon him to superintend. 
In England an important constituency elects a man to be 
their representative who openly professes that he is an 

Atheist ; and the Prime Minister of England, with his 
Cabinet at his back, would hail him as a brother in the 
Parliament of our Christian land, calmly, and what is called 
constitutionally y looking on and conniving at the blas- 
phemy of a man taking an oath to God, which oath he 
at the same time openly derides. 

It is not only one solitary act here and there, but it is a 
system altogether of looseness of moral virtue, degrada- 
tion of truth, contempt for honesty, hypocrisy of character, 
the consent of conscience to use any means, however un- 
worthy, to gain an end, however insignificant. It is this 
which runs through the society of our principal men and 
women, and which brings morS degradation on the whole 
commimity, and this under the guise of liberality, which 
means Ucense ; and freedom of conscience, which means 
sin. 

These are the evil spirits of the Devil, who says in his 
triumph to Christians, " We enter in among you, we con- 
quer you, we overwhelm you, because when the sign of the 
truth of Him whom you call your Lord, is, as you profess, 
unity; we behold you scattered and divided — ^the one 
part not knowing what the other part means." The Devil 
says, " Go forth my evil spirits — Scepticism, Agnosticism^ 

* The Prime Minister at Mr. Spnrgeon's temple and Mr. Bradlaugh in 
the House Commons, A.D. 1882. 
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Positivism^ Eationalism, Theism, Atheism, Eadicalism, 
Socialism, Communism, Nihilism, Liberalism, Go forth 
into the world, and gain its dominion under this my special 
banner, "Divide et impera." And they have so gone 
forth, and by that special principle infused on all sides, 
and in multiform ways. Society has become what it is, not 
only in England, but all through Europe, an unclean and 
imholy thing. 

Whence then the Remedv ? The converse of the dis- 
ease ; i.e. cessation of the discord, awakening to the danger, 
confronting the enemy by unity of action among the 
faithful, and saying, " Begone ye evil spirits. We Chris- 
tians ARE ONE." 

III. Having now dealt first with individuals, and 
secondly with that which we call in general terms Society, 
we go on to ascertain whether in the Church, as an 
ecclesiastical body, there is the same disease as in the 
social body, and if so to seek the remedy. 

To an impartial observer from without — one whom we 
might seek to convert to Christianity, as, e.g. the philoso- 
phical Brahmin, the tenacious Mahomedan, or a well- 
informed child of Israel, in what light would the Church, 
which we hold in our creeds to be one and Catholic, 
appear ? Such an one, in reviewing the Church to which 
he would be invited, and looking over the map of the world, 
would thus observe : 

" I see Christianity spread over various countries princi- 
pally over Asia and the continent of Europe.* lu Asia, I 
observe the original Church of the East, called " The 
Orthodox," prevailing throughout Russia and her various 



* I do not mention America, because she would come under her parents 
in Europe, and be of the same description as England. 
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dependencies. But I observe also, as distinguished from 
it, many unorthodox Churches, namely, the Nestorians, 
ihe Monophysites, the Jacobites, and under them many 
Coptic Churches, the Armenians, Abyssinians, and the 
like, all holding opinions by no means in communion 
with each other. In the Russian Church I observe in 
history great divisions between the Church of Poland, 
and the Church of Moscow, and I find a number of 
heretical sects, dividing off from the parent stem whose 
tenets it would be impossible to describe. The history of 
these sub-divided Eastern sects is contained in one great 
page of fanaticism, ignorance, and mutual persecution; but 
they all profess Christianity. " 

Thence turning to Europe, either Protestant Germany, 
or Catholic Austria, his eye would have no rest. Crafty 
politicians of the Protestant persuasion, as in the Falk 
laws, seeking to tyrannize over the Church of Rome, be- 
cause she could not agree with the ruling power of the 
State; Bishops expelled from their sees, and driven to 
die in exile ; Priests compelled to serve their flocks under 
disguise, and the people hindered from the sacraments as 
it were by an interdict. But all these would be equally 
professing Christianity. 

In Italy he would see a State power suddenly arising 
which occupies the ancient seat of the Roman Church, and 
therein puts an end to the temporal power of her bishops 
and her Church. And whether that temporal power were 
good for the Church or evil, he would see among her civil- 
ians and her ecclesiastics, a miserable and spiteful division ; 
Popes sending forth allocutions to which no one paid any 
attention, and Bishops issuing pastorals which a great 
portion of their people would pass by in contempt. He 
would find on one side, the Ultra-Montanea, so called, and 
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on the other sides^ Ots-Montanes, He would find the 
Jesuit of Italy contending with the Jansenist of Holland. 
In the schools of theology he would observe the Scotist 
and the Thomist. A sect, calling themselves " The Old 
Catholics/* would astonish him by proving the whole 
Papal system of Home to be in error and its present tenets 
modem ; and passing over to France he would observe so 
great to be the carelessness of the whole people of that 
ancient kingdom, that they would suffer a professed Atheist 
to be appointed their minister of public worship,* and all 
through these various countries he would find one party 
defending the late Vatican Council as valid, another party 
denying it as contrary to all catholic precedent. Yet 
all these would profess and call themselves Christians. 

Turning away from these governments, which would be 
more or less monarchical, he would light upon Switzer- 
land — a Hepublican form, and what would he see there ? 
— something more incongruous still. Cantons, divisions 
of territory, corresponding to our counties, and all these 
cantons, separated from each other locally by boundaries 
hardly to be distinguished — ^yet ecclesiastically divided and 
opposed — some called Protestant Cantons, and others 
Catholic Cantons. In one village the Priest would be 
teaching the Catholic faith, in the adjoining one it would 
be a minister and a Protestant, yet all would go under the 
name of Christians, t 

" Dear Friend,** he would say to me. " You desire to 
make me a convert to your religion, on the ground of 
that which your Master set forth as the sign of His 

* Under the ministry of M. Gambetta, 1882. 

t Three fifths of the population of Switzerland follow the doctrines of 
Zningle, Bnllinger, and other reformers, schismatics in every sense. 
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Truth, ^ that the world might believe that Thou hast sent 
Mey i.e., your Unity. How can I agree to be one with 
you, when you are not one with each other P To which of 
you am I to belong ? If I attach myself to one, I shall be 
at discord with another. lam greatly perplexed, " Per- 
haps however,** he would continue ; " Perhaps, in the 
happy realm of England, in its more dignified Church, 
among its more learned and civilized people, I may find 
the unity that I look for." Well, to England generally, 
he would look, and what would he find? Hierarchy 
against hieraichy. Bishops against Bishops, Priests 
againsb Priests. Two sets, in some places three, of all 
the things belonging to religion : 1. The Anglican ; 
2. The Eoman; 3. The Greek. 

In almost every great city and town he would find at 
least two Altars, two doctrines concerning the Blessed 
Sacrament, two sets of holy orders, and two spiritual 
jurisdictions. In the great Metropolis he would find an 
Archbishop calling himself, contrary to the Canons by 
the title of Westminster, while at the same time, another 
Bishop would be, according to the Commons, ruling over 
the same city, by the title of London, this title having 
descended to him by Apostolical succession, from time 
anterior even to the advent of the Saxons. 

"Into this ancient see,V my friend would observe, 
**how comes it that there is this modern intruder? But 
here he is, he is recognized and partially accepted with 
Home at his back and England in his front. He 
divides the people, he rends the flock asunder, he 
scatters the sheep, he boasts that in him is the Church, 
as of Rome, while the others rise up, and say we are 
the Church, as of England, To which of these am I 
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to join myself? I am sadly perplexed. But for the 
moment, let it pass, and putting aside Rome let me 
examine the Ghurch of England per se. It is an 
ancient Church. It has grown from the British to the 
Saxon, from the Saxon to the Norman, from the Norman 
to the English. It looks back to the times of Constan- 
tine the Great, and comes on to the reign of Queen 
Victoria. It ought to be a noble Church, a grand, and 
firm, and faithful Church resting on its one founda- 
tion, and building itself from age to age on the unity 
of its fellowship and its faith. I shall surely find 
Unity here. But what is this that meets my view? 
I find as you describe it in your books, three great 
leading parties. One is the High or Catholic party, 
the other opposed to it is the Low or Evangelical party, 
and standing between them, not tying themselves down 
by any very accurate line, is what is called — am I right ? 
— ^the Broad Party, Putting out of sight this Broad 
party, as taking no great side either way, and believ- 
ing that what is neutral is never worth consideration, 
I must set my choice between the other two. But I 
must look at them a little closer and observe what they 
do. I must take a survey. Doing this I find that you 
have doctrines of the Blessed Sacrament diametrically 
opposed in the one party against the other, and following 
this discrepancy of doctrine I find that you have ritual 
ceremonies claimed to be Catholic by some, but repudia- 
ted as tending to idolatry by others. I find that in some 
Churches there is great price set upon the Altar and all 
the services which are attached to it ; while in others it 
is not allowed to be called anything but a Table, and 
accordingly it is frequented for worship scantily and 
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seldom. Following this I find that some insist upon & 
Priesthood, as necessary for the service of this Altar, 
while others wiU only allow their clergy to be called by 
the name of Ministers ; and all these distinctions, which 
might be so modified as not to create discord, neverthe- 
less are so pursued as to be cherished in bitter animosity 
and hatred. I find that you have large combinations 
of men who take part in these divisions with great 
alacrity, on one side attacking, on the other side defend- 
ing ; and they collect great quantities of money, and full 
of enmity they go to law against each other, and that 
before the unbelievers. I find that you have Bishops, 
who, abandoning their own proper spiritual jurisdiction 
appeal to State Laws, and invent Acts of Parliament, to 
regulate divine worship. Under that law, which is 
highly penal, considering that it is in a land which boasts 
of freedom of conscience to an extent almost unlimited, 
the Church beholds her faithfal congregations dispersed 
and scattered away from their Priests, while their Priests 
are imprisoned in a common gaol ! The law of Gk>d, I 
observe, and the Canons of the Church of which you 
boast so much, give way before the laws of the State j 
and failing the spiritual power bestowed upon thei epis- 
copate, you place yourselves under the Prime Minister 
of the day for the appointment of that episcopate. 
This is called, as I read it, sometimes CiBSABisM. some- 
times Eeastianism, and the Bishops take an oath of hom- 
age to the Crown and have places in the House of Lords 
by which of necessity they weaken to a great extent, 
Bome more, some less, their primary duty of serving the 
Church. This has been more conspicuous lately in an 
Act of Parliament, called the " PubUc Worship Begulatum 
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Aci^^ by which the Bishops of the day throw up their 
spiritual authority, and virtually concede that a Parlia- 
ment consisting of Jews, Dissenters, and Free-thinkers 
of every denomination, are better judges of the manner 
in which the Church should worship Gk>d, than they 
1;hemselves could be ; even siding in some degree with a 
Society called the " Church Association,'* and bowing 
down to a secular Judge, in a secular Court, as though 
Csesar were to them the ultimatum of the authority of 
Jesus. 

And all this contention, and bickering, and quarrell- 
ing, — For what ? Is it now as it was in the time of S. 
Athanasius and S. Basil, a contention for doctrines vital 
to the faith? Is it really for anything upon which 
the existence of the Church as Catholic would de- 
pend 9 No, I observe that it is for the lighting of a 
Candle, the colour of an Altar Cloth, the setting up of a 
Cross, the use of a Vestment, the symbolism of flowers, 
the singing of a Hymn, the procession of a banner. 
And yet all through these parties and divisions, these 
quarrels and law suits, you all go on together and 
^^ profess and call yourselves Christians ! " What sort of 
Christian am I to be in this land and Church of Eng- 
land ? High ? Low P or Bboad 9 I am sadly perplexed 
again. " 

Here my intended convert even still not quite 
despairing, looks out upon his map again, and to my 
great dismay, pursues the subject fiirther : 

" All these," he remarks " if not really, still are nom- 
inally within the Church, but I observe many communities 
who make it their boast that they are outside of the 
<?hurch altogether, that they have no interest whatever 
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in her welfare ; on the contrary would gladly see her 
destruction. I observe ajnong these : 

I. Anabaptists denying the Holy Ghost in the 
Baptism of Infants, and these of two sorts as they call 
themselves, General Baptists, and Particular Baptists. 

II. Presbyterians ; by the meaning of the word 
denying the office of a Bishop, and these in Scotland of 
two sorts ; those who constitute the Establishment, and 
those who have delivered themselves from the State, and 
go by the name of the Free-Kirk, and out of these as 
history records have sprung in England : 

III. Independents assuming the government of their 
assemblies each one separately. They are sometimes 
called Congregationalists. 

IV. Quakers or as they would rather call themselves 
the "Society of Friends," assuming that the Holy Ghost 
must personally direct them in their worship. These in 
reality, seeing that they deny the divinity of the Son of 
God, would be classed under : 

V. SooiNiANS who under the name of Unitarians 
assert the xmity of the Godhead in which they are right, 
but inasmuch as they deny the divinity of the Son, 
they violate the doctrine of the Holy Trinity ; and here 
we come to : 

VI. Methodists a zealous sect arising at the close 
of the last century. They form two great classes. The 
Arminians following John Wesley as their head, and 
the Calvinists under Whitfield, and these again are 
subdivided into many parties, as the Reformed Metho- 
dists, the Primitive Methodists, the New Connection^ 
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Lady Hxmtiiigdon's Connectioii. Then fdrUier on I 
observe : 

Vll. Sw£DENBOBaiANs who preoch wild theories of 
every kind. 

ViU. IsviKaiTES a sect springing out of Scotland^ 
claiming originally miraculous power, and : 

IK. Pltxottth Bbbthesn, and : 

X. CHBiSTADEiiFEaAKS, and : 

XI. Just now troubling the country on all sides, 
the Salvation Abmt. 

"Now, in aU this overflowing abondance of choice, thus 
laid before me,'* my friend concludes, " whither am I to 
turn P To what body of Christians, (for all " profess 
and call themselves Christians'*) to what community, 
what party, what congregation, what section shall I 
adhere P Nay if I leave sects and congregations and use 
the word Chxjbch, still which of the three Churches am 
I to join ? K I am to be baptized, unto what am I to 
be baptized ? I confess indeed in the secret of my heart, 
that I am greatly perplexed. Had I not better remain 
as I am P ** 

We know of a poison which runs through the blood 
of the human frame, so that it does not immediately kUl, 
nevertheless so vitiates the whole system, that the 
patient suffering under it, imperceptibly loses all energy 
of the vital functions, and the bodily powers gradually 
become useless. Such a poison is that under which 
Christianity as well in the social body as in the Ecclesi- 
astical is now suffering. It is the. poison of Disagree- 
ment, Discord, and Dissension. This is the disease. 
Where is the Eemedy P 
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None other than the converse of the disease. A 
return to union, a return if it be not possible to the 
Unity of PentecQst, at least to something not so utterly 
dissimilar as the scenes of hatred and wrath, and dis- 
simulation, and untruthftdness which meet us now in 
every country so called Christian, throughout the whole 
world. It is a disgrace to our dear Lord, an insult- 
to the Messiah, a crucifying of His Sacred Body over 
and over again by our selfish, ambitious, worldly, and 
carnal passions, which prove that His Love is no longer 
in us. 

Of course the Remedy, in its primary instance, comes 
from God the Holy Ghost ; but in the secondary instance 
man must work under Him and through Him, and what 
I how propose — as one of the means of so doing — ^is the 
object of this essay. 

For still I shall be pressed. How will you apply the 
remedy? In what way do you propose to reduce the 
evil ? What are we to do ? 

In answer to this we must open the subject a little 
further. It is not from Society that we are to seek the 
remedy ; not from Acts of ParUament ; not from science ; 
not from civilization ; not from the people ; not from the 
laws of man ; but solely from the Church, which alone 
from Christ, is the teacher of the world. And by " The 
Church/* I mean not such as the Greek Church at pre- 
sent is, imder the dominion of the Czar of Hussia, which 
is a secular power ; nor such as the Boman, which at pre- 
sent is imder a Curia of Ecclesiastics, seeking to govern 
by the same secular power, only that secular power is 
hidden under the mask of religion ; nor such as we have it 
in England, as it at present stands, a creature of the same 
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secular power^ under the name of an EstahUshment ; — ^bui 
only such a Church as came forth at Pentecost^ to preach, 
and to teach, and to have power to govern by the Holy 
Ghost; holding no agreement with ministers of Parlia- 
ment, repelling all interference in courts of secular law,^ 
when they make judgments in things spiritual ; but rely- 
ing solely on its own inher^it authority coming down 
from the Apostles. It is to such a Church as a Church, 
that we must appeal. Let us try. God will help us S 
we try sincerely. 

We must divide the Church into its two component 
parts. 

1. The Clergy. 2. The Laity. And first taking the 
Clergy, we must sub-divide them, into the Priesthood and 
the Episcopate. 

First then for the Priesthood. How shall we work 
together to cure the miseries around us ? In this way : — 

Following the Canons as set forth in Part I. Let no 
Priest volunteer himself, or seek for, or accept any work 
as now understood under the name of " Foreign Chap- 
laincies.'* If there should be any building in opposition 
to the Catholic worship of tlie place where an English. 
Priest may be sojourning, ..hich attracts his notice, let 
him carefully eschew, and exhort all others to eschew 
such I^testant place of worship as sehismatical. Let 
liim quietly and unostentatiously present himself for 
the worship and the Sacraments of the Parish Priest 
and tiie Bishop of the diocese where he may happen to 
be. Those who have a desire for foreign travel, or feel in 
themselves a call for missionary work may find abundant 
■opportunity in our Colonies, in AMca, Australia, and in 
Jndia, " where the Harvest is plentiful and the Labourers 
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feiwP Preaching the Gospel abroad may be a delight, and 
ought to be a delight in its missionary aspect to all of 
us, but let it be exercised in countries where the Heathen 
are perishing, rather than in countries where Christianity 
is already established. Let our foreign chaplains go 
forth and find work in converting the Mahomedans in 
Constantinople, rather than disturbing the Christians in 
Eome. China, and Japan, would find work for them in 
abundance, not so pleasant may be, as at Pau, or Nice, 
but still if the object of a mission is to win souls, it 
would be more acceptable to that Master Whom, either as 
a Missionary or a Chaplain, they desire or ought to desire 
to serve. If Dissenting Ministers go about into foreign 
cities and propagate their tenets, let them do so, but let 
them not be placed upon a level with English Priests. 
It is natural for Dissenters to do this ; it is the very mark 
of Dissent. That which they do in England they 
naturally do abroad, because they have no rule to hinder 
them. But let the English Priesthood, faithful to their 
ordination vows, keep aloof from all such schism, or 
even appearance of schism. By so doing, and by so 
teaching, it will follow by degrees that the idea of a 
foreign Chaplaincy wiU be unwholesome and degrading. 
It will be below par. It will have a bad look. It will dis- 
appear. And so by degrees the chapels and the chaplains 
will die out> and none be found to represent Protestantism^ 
but such as undertaking the office will rather be shunned 
than sought for either by travellers or residents. One 
step will thus be gained towards Catholic Unity. 

In the second place we have to consider the Episcopate. 
And it is here indeed that the work of unity must in, 
reality begin. In vain the Priests without the Bishops, 
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as indeed in converse order : in vain the Bishops with- 
out the Priests. Generals without an army are of no use, 
as equally an army without generals. For rule, and 
guidance, and authority according to the Canons, the 
Presbyters must look to the Episcopate. 

First then. Bishops must consider, and that most 
seriously, tb^t they are not servants of the Civil power ; 
but of the Church, and in that capacity ask themselves 
whether in the present state of things, it is wise of them 
to foment schismatic worship as they now are doing 
throughout the countries of Europe ; and whether it is 
Justifiable in them as described in Part III, to " hold 
Confirmations '' in foreign cities ; whether such a tran- 
saction as that in which they have been implicated, in 
the matter of M. Loyson, in Paris ; the squabblings of 
party spirit as we have seen at Nice ; and the irreverent, 
if not heretical assumption of the Priestly office in com- 
mon hotels under their authority (as asserted) throughout 
many foreign cities where travellers resort ; — ^whether all 
this tends to the dignity of Christ's holy Church, or to 
take it in that -wider sense of phraseology which is used 
for its defence " the good oi souls " P They must con- 
sider, whetlier in fact, they are not destroying altogether 
their own dignity as well as their own authority at home, 
when they thus' call it into question abroad. The 
Bishops complain against the Priesthood, of disregard 
of the laws of the Church, and of disobedience to their 
authority, which they stigmatise by the term " lawless- 
ness.^' "^ They lament the confusion into which the 
discipline of the Church is plunged by a general disregard 

* See Bishop of London's letter to the Working Men of S. Albans. 
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• of their spiritual position as nders of that Church. But 
whence does this confusion and disregard arise, but from 
the difficulties in which they place themselves by violating 
their own jurisdiction, and by their own disregard of the 
authority of the canons and laws of the Church, whose 
servants they are. The foundation of their authority is 
not in the courts of the State, but in their own ; and the 
rules for their guidance are not to be found in Acts of 
Parliament, but in the Canons; not in the Privy Council, 
or Lord Penzance's private room at Lambeth, but in their 
own dioceses and cathedrals ; each bishop ruling for him- 
self, in the place where the Church has appointed him to 
rule, and nowhere else. It is no wonder that the fountain 
of authority being poisoned, the streams which flow from it, 
are poisoned also. If the common law judges of the land, 
as mere secular lawyers, under a mere Act of Parliament, 
ignorant of theology, and prejudiced by political views, 
are permitted to assume the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Church, which alone belongs to Bishops, and the Bishops 
themselves look on, and abandon their authority, and will 
have it so, — ^no wonder things are as they are and the 
voice of a Bishop is no longer considered of any con- 
sequence. There are Canons and Laws of the Church 
by which Bishops are bound as well as Priests — those 
special canons to which I have referred in Part I. 
These Canons and Laws the Bishops of the present day 
break and nullify, without any hesitation ; infringing 
on dioceses not their own, and sending Priests to ad- 
minister sacraments in places to which their authority 
does not extend. This remark applies not only to English 
or Scotch Bishops, as was noticed in Part III., but equally 
to all Catholic Bishops everywhere. Boman Bishops 
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thrust themselves into England, and call themselves by 
the titles of sees, in the midst of dioceses already estab^ 
lished, and English Bishops cross over to the Continent 
and establish forms of religious worship which the inhabit- 
ants of those countries utterly ignore. They administer 
sacraments in the very face of Bishops whose permission 
they have never asked, and whose faith they mean, by the 
very act, to depreciate or deny. No wonder then that 
the Christian Episcopate, as a body, having broken the 
Laws of the Church so openly and so constantly, should 
find both Priests and people, ready to break them also. 

For all this evil where is the remedy ? Theoretically, 
when the evil has touched themselves, the Bishops of the 
English Church have fully expressed their opinion. Let 
the reader refer to those cases which have been detailed at 
pages 115 to 124 ; the case of the Scotch Bishops, of Dr, 
Beckles, Dr. Cummins, and Dr. Gregg, and the opinions 
there expressed in the Convocation, by the Bishops of 
S. Albans, Chichester, Ely, and Winchester. Let those 
opinions, so clear, so true, and so canonical, he put into 
operation. There is the B;emedy. Let all the Bishops 
everywherey cease their violations of Canonical jurisdiction. 

For ourselves in England let our Bishops appeal to the 
heads of the B;Oman Church, and ask them to leave us to 
ourselves ; and for the Continental cities, so miserably dis- 
turbed by our imlawful intrusions, let our Bishops o^ase 
to "hold Confirmations," or send Chaplains, or in any other 
way interfere in . places where they have no call. Italy, 
France, Germany, Spain, have millions of souls perishing. 
Let the B;oman Bishops look to them — not to us. And 
for England, let our Bishops multiply themselves twenty 
or thirty fold. There is plenty of occupation for them ijx 
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London, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow — why not 
leave Gibraltar and Jerusalem alone, and take care of the 
" Dominicoe Oves," that on all sides are perishing at their 
own doors. 

II. We now approach the question as it affects the 
Laity. 

Of course, should the two former means of Remedy be 
carried into effect, and there should be neither Bishop nor 
Priest of the Anglican Communion to be f oimd in the Con- 
tinental cities, nor Boman or Greek Bishop in England ; — 
then people who might be either sojourning or travelling 
in such cities, would have nothing further to consider 
than to worship in the Parish Church where they might 
be. There would be an end of the whole matter. 

But supposing those two parts of the Riemedy are not 
fulfilled, and things remain as they are, what then are 
ordinary people to, do for their Christian worship ? They 
have abundant proof of the misery of schism ; they are 
perfectly aware of it ; they have only to open their eyes to 
see it. In fact they do not deny it. The principles of 
Remedy, as pointed out — Charity, Catholicity, tTnity, and 
in regard of themselves Self-sacrifice, are in theory 
recognised and agreed upon. But how far will they go in 
act to fulfil these principles ? Only so far as their intel- 
lectual acceptance ? only so far as they are subjects of 
theological disquisition ? only so far as their prayers are 
concerned, and their good wishes may be expressed ? Is 
that all ? S. James the Apostle admonishes us that " if a 
brother or sister be naked and destitute of daily food, and 
one of you say, " Be ye warmed and filled," notwithstand- 
ing ye give them not those things which are needful to 
the body, what doth it profit." It is the theory of warm* 
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ing and filling that occupies that man's thoughts^ bnt he 
does nothing to put his theory into operation, and there- 
fore his theory is useless. Theory must be proved, says 
the Apostle, by action, otherwise it is vanity. Just so 
with ourselves. 

When we write about Unity, and argue about Unity, 
and say our prayers about Unity ; but in act do no one 
thing to bring it about, make no one sacrifice to forward 
it, then, our arguments, and writings, and prayers are 
but sorry vanity. There may be a good notion formed in 
the mind, a dream, a vision, a poetical abstraction ; 
there may be an hypothesis or supposition that such a 
beautiful thing as Unity might possibly be. It is con- 
fessed in words that such a state of things might be 
abstractedly desirable, but there it rests. We preach, 
we write, explain, converse, hold meetings, form 
societies, nay we even pray ; but that is all. No one 
specific act of sacrifice is offered, no one abandonment 
of prejudice is made, no one concession in act of violated 
obligations in the past, so as to draw towards each other 
more lovingly for the future. Nothing is done. On the 
contrary, as we have seen in the preceding pages. Charity 
melts away in words of recrimination. Catholicity is 
dispersed in quarrels about minutise, and Unity resting 
in a vision of beautiful ideas is unable to spread itself 
into anything real. All of us have a notion of what we 
might be, and an intellectual appreciation of what we 
ought to be ; but Schism as the work of the Devil inter- 
feres and makes us practically what we are : that is '* a 
j house divided against itself ,*' a people rent asunder by 
discord, hatred, and confusion. Therefore let us go into 
j)ractice. 
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There are two cases to be considered, for ourselves 
specially : 

I. Where persons are travelling for pleasure or for 
health, and : 

II. Where persons are resident for any length of 
time, for political purposes or for commercial business. 

In the first case where persons are travelling for 
pleasure or for health, they will not, in ordinary circum- 
stances, be absent fipom home for any great length of time. 
The Church in which they would usually find themselves 
would be that of Eome. But should it be among the 
Orientals, still the same remark would apply and they 
must keep to their rule, as a leading principle of their 
journey, only one Church. By the discipline of the 
Boman Church, Communion, i.e.. Reception of the Blessed 
Sacrament is only demanded of necessity once a year. 
They might abide by that rule, attend the Parish 
Churches for Mass, and wait for their actual Communion 
until their return home. If however their minds should 
not be satisfied with this, they might apply to the Parish 
Priest or the Bishop where they might be ; state their 
case as members of the Catholic Church of England, and 
request leave for Communion. But to this end before 
their departure fipom England, they should obtain com- 
mendatory letters fipom their own Bishop according to 
the Canons referred to at Part I. They must not be 
startled at this proposition, as though it were a new or 
unheard of thing. Neither must they turn away and 
call it ridiculous, or exclaim against it as a mere piece of 
antiquarian pedantry, a relic of the middle ages, unfit 
for our enlightined times. Bemember we are dealing 
with a very important matter. I write only for thosa 
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Who think that it is an important matter and will 
care to put themselves to a little trouble to achieye it. 
Well thto, this was the way in which our forefathers 
dealt with the question, and this is the way in which we 
inust deal with it now. It is referred to in the Council 
of Chalcedon, see Oanon xi. Commenda)}ory letters 
Were given fipom one Bishop to another, to all travellers 
who sought Communion in foreign countries, so that no 
Catholic should ever find himself without the opportunity 
6f Communion in the Blessed Eucharist. Upon this 
fiinghamsays: 

^'No Christian would pretend to travel without taking Letters 
of Credence with him from his own Bishop, if he meant to 
eommunicate with the Christian Church in a foreign country. 
Such was the admirable unity of the Church Catholic in those 
days, and the blessed harmony and consent of her Bishops 
among one another. These letters were of divets sorts, 
according to the different occasions or quality of the person 
that carried thetu. They Are generally reduced to three 
kinds. 

" I. The EpistoloB CommendatoricB. 

'' ir. CommunicatorisB, and Dimissorice. 

" The first were such as were granted only to persons of 
quality, or else persons whose reputation had been called in 
question, or to the clergy, who had occasion to travel into foreign 
countries. 

"•The second sort were granted to all who were in the peace 
and Communion of the Church, whence they were also called 
Pacific® and Ecclesiasticoe, and sometimes Canonicso. 

" ill. The third sort were such as were only given to the 
Clergy, when they were to remove from tJieir oum diocese and settle 
in another ; and they were to testify that they had their Bishop's 
leave to depart, whence they were called Dimissorise, and some- 
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times Facificffi likewise. All these went under the general 
name * Format©,' because they were written in a peculiar fomiy 
l^ith some particular marks and characters, which served as 
special signatures to distinguish them from counterfeits." * 

And Dr. Hammond, in his treatise on Schism, alludes 
specially to this, as the only canonical means by which we 
might recover unity with foreign churches. 

'' As we exclude no Christian from our communion that will 
either filially or fraternally embrace it with us, being ready to 
admit any to our assemblies that acknowledge the foundation 
laid by Christ and His Apostles ; so we as earnestly desire to 
be admitted to the like freedom of external communion with 
all the members of all other Christian Churches, and would 
most willingly, by the use of the ancient method of littered 
communicatorioB maintain this communion with those with 
whom we cannot corporally a^ssembie, and particularly mth 
those which live in obedience to the Chmrch of Rome,** t 

Surely this is not impossible. It might seem startling 
at first, but even in these days not impossible. In the 
memorial biography of one who has, only a short time 
back, been called to his rest, this catholic spirit manifested 
itself very strongly. Three Priests of the English 
Church were making an autumnal tour, and in the course 
of their travels they arrived at the city of Belgrade. 
There an Archbishop of the Eastern Church presided, 
and the three travellers presented themselves before hiTn 
seeking his communion. It is thus described : 

'' The Archbishop, not speaking Oerman or Erench, we had 



* Book ii., 0. iv., ■. 6. 

t Hammond, Schism. Mjnor Theologioal Workf. Gh. ix. 33. 
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a long interriew with him, delivering our letters of intro* 
duction from the Bishop of London ; and Littledale brought 
some books from Dr. Neale, and himself. We then asked 
him to admit us to communion, as Denton * had been admitted 
at the monastery of Studentza lately. He said, however, that 
this had been done by mistake, and that the Priest who admit- 
ted him, did so without authority of his Bishop, and that 
though a desire for intercommunion had been expressed, it was 
yet too early to sanction such an outward seal to it as this. 

" We then asked if we might be allowed to celebrate after 
our own rite in a Greek Church, but that was also refused ; 
but eventually we gained permission to celebrate, in a portion 
of his chapel, which we accordingly did on a Sunday morning. 

'' Littledale sang the Litany, and afterwards I celebrated, 
with L. as Deacon and Nicholson as Sub-deacon, making it as 
choral as we could, and using incense, which the Priest present 
supplied. The Archbishop was not there himself, but an 
Archimandrite provided us with all necessaries, such as paten, 
and chalice, and veils, and bread, etc., and some other Priests 
were present during a portion of the time in the Chapel. After 
our own service we were taken into the Cathedral, where the 
liiturgy was that for a high Festival, as they were keeping the 
Feast of the Assumption, their calculation being twelve days 
behind ours." t 

Here we have a faithful account of intercommunion^ as 
far as the circumstances would permit, between the Greek 
and English Churches, and all done in agreement with the 
ancient canons. First, letters of commendation from the 
Bishop of London, then a reception of the travellers, in 
Christian love, by the Greek Archbishop ; and although 



* A former Priest who had trayelled in the same way, 
t Biography of Charles Lewder, 1881, p. 212. 
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not an absolute reception of ih.e same sacrament^ yet free 
permission to the English Priests to observe their own 
rite, and lending all help towards it, each recognizing the 
other. No schismatic act, no separate chapel, no repudia- 
tion of the holy orders of either, but all within the liberty 
and cognizance of the Catholic Church. 

At the late Lambeth Conference of English Bishops we 
find the following direction in a report of one of the 
Committees : 

" Of Commendatoby Lettbbs. 

" This Committee would renew the recommendation of the first 
Lambeth Conference^ that Letters Commendatory should be given 
by their own Bishops to clergymen visiting Jbr a time other 
Churches than those to which they belong. They would urge yet 
more emphatically the importance of letters commendatory being 
givea by their own clergymen to members of their flocks going 
from one country to another. And they consider it desirable 
that the Clergy should urge on such persons the duty of 
promptly presenting these letters, and should carefully instruct 
them as to the Oneness of the Church in its Apostolical consti- 
tution, under its varying organization and conditions" * 

Here then we have aji authoritative declaration, and a 
faithful recognition of the primitive rule. Let travellers 
follow that rule. I know what will be said. I shall be met 
by an obstruction. This rule of the Lambeth Conference, 
people would say, refers only to the Churches of the Ang- 
Ucan Commimion: What ! speak of the "oneness of the 
Church in its Apostolical organization," and mean 
only Anglicans ! That can hardly be. And I should 

* Lambeth Conference, p. 15. Letter from the Bishops. 
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infer that it could hardly be/ from what I read at the end 
or summary of the whole Conference, made by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury himself : 

^' Some of the reports, he says, "haye reference to the 
special circumstances of different branches of the * One 
Church of Christ ' —-[observe, Oitb Church] and some embody 
principles which apply to all branches of the Church universal" 

And then he very beautifully sums up for his conclusion 
thus : 

" We do not claim to be lords over God's heritage, but we 
commend the results of this our Conference to the reason 
and conscience of our brethren as enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit of God, praying that all throughout the world, who call 
upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, may be of one 
mind, may be united in one fellowship, may hold fast the faith 
once delivered to the saints, and worship their one Lord in the 
^Spirit of purity and love." * 

Nothing can be more Catholic than this. I cannot but 
itder that the recommendation about the letters commend- 
atory honestly meant what the words say, and this is the 
inference — any of the flock of any Parish Priest in 
England " going from one country to another, and vi8iti7ig 
for a time other Churches than those to which they helong, 
should apply for letters commendatory ; and the Clergy 
should carefully instruct their people, when they travel, as to 
the ^Oneness of the Chv/rch in its ApostoUcal c(mstituti(m.^ " 

But again, I shall be met with the natural shyness and 
reluctance of the great majority of our coimtrymen, in 



* Lambeth Conference Letters from the Bishops, signed A. G. Cantuary 
p. 43, 1878. 
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making themselvefl^ as it were, conspicuous in asking for, 
and still more in delivering such commendatory letters to 
foreign ecclesiastics. The idea would be met, verj likely, 
on both sides with ridicule, and treated as a thing out of 
the reach of possibility. The idea of an Anglican Priest 
asking a letter dimissory from an English Bishop to 
Leo XIII., in order to communicate with his Holiness, 
would simply meet with laughter. Who would venture 
to do it ? Who would begin ? But I remember a little 
proverb oi a heathen poet in my school days which said : 

*' Dimidium facti, qui bene csepit, habet : sapere aude : 
" Incipe." 

Let us begin. At first one or two bold travellers, deliver- 
ing these commendatory letters to a foreign Bishop, might 
be looked upon with surprise. They would probably be 
rejected, or at best, by way of answer, some terms oi com- 
munion would be demanded, to which the traveller could 
not conscientiously submit. Never mind. Another year 
would pass, and instead of three or four such travellers, 
we might find them multiplied by tens and twenties, 
until the custom would grow to such an extent that the 
attention of the foreign Priests and Bishops would be 
arrested. Then they would ask, "What does this 
mean? We thought that the English people shut 
themselves up in their own select chapels, and had their 
own select ministers, and had no idea of the Catholic 
Church. Perhaps there is some desire for unity after 
all. Is it not worth while to entertain it? Might we 
not meet it halfway? If they are thus seeking com- 
mimion and are able to receive our sacraments, why should 
we be so hard as to reject them ; why not look to this 
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matter as one of a deeper principle than we have hitherto 
considered it." Thus would arise the first gleam of light 
for Catholic unity, and the letters commendatory passing 
from one national Church to another. Priest to Priest, and 
Bishop to Bishop, would bring us back to that " Apos- 
tolical organizaidon " of which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury speaks, but alas ! which appears to be now but* 
a dream. 

II. We are next to consider the position of those who 
are not occasional travellers, but are resident for some 
length of time in a foreign city for the purpose of political 
government, or of commerce. If the letters commendatory, 
as in the first case were adopted, then nothing further 
need be said on this second case, more than in the first, 
for all would be embraced under one rule. But failing 
the letters commendatory, what then is the remedy for 
such persons ; say, for instance, members of an Embassy, 
or merchants, or bankers ? 

It might be allowed by the Bishop of a diocese where 
an embassy is established, on application from omt own 
Bishops in England, to grant permission to ambassadors 
to have their own chaplains within their own embassies. 
The Church might in this case receive a lesson from 
poUtics, and as governments hold communion with each 
other for secular purposes, so these secular purposes 
being for the good of nations, might make a claim for at 
least a permission to exercise reUgious offices to the 
same end. A Chaplain in an embassy serving for that 
embassy alonCy and not with any public demonstration, 
coupled if possible with sanction of the Bishop, would 
not be an act of Schism. Schism as before observed 
consists in an open defiance of the Catholic Church 
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resulting in a congregational assembly. There would be 
no defiance in this case, for it would be, as it were, a 
private arrangement, tending on both sides of the 
question to a political good. Here then would arise 
another stage of advancement towards Unity. An 
English Minister of State, with a recognized Bishop of 
the English Church, communicating with a foreign 
Bishop in a question of religion would perhaps bring 
some together, who would otherwise have remained 
either ignorant of each other, or passively indifferent. 
It is impossible to say what may be the religious habits 
of our foreign embassies, their members may be at the 
present time of any religion or of none, but any how, 
those who would, with their families and dependants, 
desire to keep within the English Communion, might 
find in this plan a remedy for preserving their Com- 
munion without breach of the Catholic Faith. The 
nations of the world must of necessity hold intercourse 
with one another, as nations of the world. Let those 
who are Christians hold that intercourse tempered and 
blessed as far as circumstances will allow, by a consider- 
ation that they are not only nations of the world, but 
nations of the Church. 

And now I come at last to my conclusion. 

It may appear to the great majority of ordinary men, 
that all which I have been saying is but an idle dream. 
They may set it down to a craze of mere enthusiasm, and 
I fear many of the Clergy might even join with the 
world, and say that the idea of Unity between the Eng- 
lish and Roman Church was a thing quite impossible, the 
object indeed laudable, but the difficulties involved in its 
attainment insuperable. To which I answer, that to 
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Faith — and I have good aufhoriiy for this. " To Faith 
nothing is impossible." 

But on lower grounds I answer. To the true and real 
Catholic mind, well embued with those principles of the 
Faith, which he has learned from the Catechism of the 
Church of England, and from his Creeds, there may be 
perhaps a difficulty at first ; but very soon he will realize 
that which he has been taught, as the great principle of 
his reUgion ; and abandoning the minor differences which 
nis conscience bids him still to acknowledge ; he will 
nevertheless merge them in the greater verities of 
universal agreement, and adhere in practice as well as 
in theory to that which he is fond to assert '* One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church." 

To those of our countrymen, who unhappUy stiU clin^ 
to Protestantism as such, and have been taught to listen 
to no teaching but their own, tainted perhaps with 
Socinianism or Calvinism from their youth, there would 
appear at first sight an insuperable objection to the very 
idea of abandoning such teaching ; for there is nothing 
so difficult as to open the eyes of one thus strictly Pro- 
testant, to the light of a broad Catholic view of Christ^s 
Church. But in a question of this sort reasonable men 
are bound by the rules of logic, as well as the Canons 
of the Church, to follow legitimately the conclusion to 
which they are driven, and the conclusion is clearly this : 
"-^get rid of that Protestantism. Protestantism is n thing 
merely negative and is in consequence contracted and 
narrow as to faith. It is occupied in saying " I protest " 
not '' I believe " and what is that against which it 
protests 9 Everything that it does not approve of. 

Now look a little farther and ascertain that there 
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is something tkat is positive in Religion, not only 
negative ; a belief as well as a denial. Then look out 
wit& a genial and loving heart into a more open view 
of iPruth and yon will find it. It is there in the 
human heart when unprejudiced. It is there in the 
Word of God. It is there in the Catholic Church. 
It IS not confined to that country in which by God's 
grace you were bom, any more than the Sun which 
lights the earth by day and the Moon by night. It is 
here in this country to which you have come, Germany, 
France, or Italy ; as well as in that country from which 
you have departed. They may hold many things in 
those countries which you think wrong ; but they hold 
also many things that are right. Seize hold of the 
things that are right, and let go the things that are 
wrong; and let charity " think no evil." 

Do this simply on the ground that there is no other 
Church but th^ one ; and whether you be sojourning at 
3$ome, Constjantinople, Smyrna, Jerusalem, Cyprus, or 
Paris — still the one. A heretic you may be, hold your 
own private opinions, and keep to your own private judg- 
ment; or, a schismatic you may be, and rend the flock of 
Christ asunder ; or an infidel you may be and believe in 
no Church at all ; but a Churchman you cannot possibly 
be unless you follow this golden rule, " Where the Bishop 
is, there is the Church, 

J But observe, dear Soman Catholic brethren, the rule 
Jiolds good on both sides. It is a sword which cuts 
both .ways. It is not a pressure put upon iLSy when we 
travel abroad, and not upon you, when you travel among 
us. Private likings, peculiar doctrines, the judgment of 
one's own will, when set against the Church, must be 
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abandoned by Romanists and Greeks, on their side as 
well as by Anglicans on our side. Our concessions most be 
equal. Separated from our native country, by travelling, 
or by political duties, or by commerce, hearing as we must 
do a variety of languages, habits of worship differing from 
our own, and religious customs which from their novelty 
disturb us, we must not shrink into our own little selves 
and hold aloof ; but we must remember that this is the very 
thing that our Blessed Lord anticipated, and yet in that 
very anticipation. He looked to the unity of the whole : 
** Other sheep I have which a/re not of this fold. These 
also I must bring and they shall hear my voice, amd there 
shall he one fold and one Shepherd.*^ 

I shall now conclude by citing two authors of repute, 
who are of our own Church — one of the past, another of the 
present age — ^bearing on the subject of intercommunion, 
and showing the means by which it may be brought about. 
Their opinion is at any rate worthy of consideration. The 
one is Bingham, in his " Ecclesiastical Antiquities;'' the 
other is Palmer, of the present day, in his "Treatise on the 
Church." 

I. Bingham. 

On Intercommunion of National Churches with each 
other : 

" It was neceasary that every Christian, when he came to a 
foreign Church, should readily comply with the innocent usages 
and customs of that (^hurch where he happened to be, though 
they might chance in some circumstances to differ from his 
own. This was a necessary rule of peace, to preserve the 
unity of communion and worship throughout the whole 
Catholic Church. . . . And then, as it was the duty of 
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every member of any particular Church to comply with the 
innocent customs of his own Church, in order to hold free 
communion with her, so it was the duty of every Christian to 
comply with the different customs of all other Churches 
wherever he happened to travel, in order to hold communion 
with the Catholic Church in all places without exception." * 

And then he relates the case of S. Augustine persuading 
his mother, Monica, to conform to a custom at Milan to 
which she had not been used at Bome, and this by the 
advice of 8. Ambrose : 

*^ And we must observe that this bond of union was very 
mainly maintained by the Holy Eucharist as its sign. The 
custom of the churches of different countries being to sepd 
the Eucharist mutually to each other, to testify that they were 
in union with each other." 

*' Which being so common a way of testifjring communion 
with distant Churches in those days, it was a very just com- 
plaint which S. Chrysostom made against Theophilus, Bishop 
of Alexandria, and his accomplices ; that when they came to 
Constantinople, they came not to Church, according to custom 
and ancient law. They joined not themselves to him, nor com- 
municated with him, in the word, or prayer, or the Communion 
of the Eucharist ; but as soon as they landed, passing by the 
Church, they took their lodging in an Inn, when the Bishop's 
house was ready prepared to entertain them." 

Then Bingham concludes the chapter thus : 

" By this account of things it is easy to judge what stress 
the ancients laid upon the laws of Communion, obliging every 
Church to communicate with her sister Churches over all the 
woi Id, in all holy offices, in order to preserve in the communion 

* Bingham, Book zvL c. I. 
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of worshiti one entii^ thing thij^nghout tfhQ w^ojjd Q^tholic 
Church without any notorious division, or distraction." t 

n. Palmeb. 

'* We may infer from what has been said that since Unity of 
Communion is the law of God, both in the Uniyersal Church, 
and m a^ the particular Churches in which it is arranged ; it is 
tmpossible that in the same place tJiere can be several different 
Churches, equally authorized by God, and united in Christ. It is 
true that persons may be in fad separated from the Communion 
of the Church in ft particular place, who are not truly separated 
firom the Universal Church. This may arise from an excom- 
n^unication founded on an error of fact, not yet made manifest. 
It is also true that the commnnion of a Church may be divided 
by a lawful separation according to the prpuQciples to be laid 
down in the 5,th section. But what I contend for is, ' that in 
one locality y there can he hut one society y whose communion 
Cfhrisffans are hov^nd tq^ seek in jyrqference to all others,* 

"The supposition indeed, that Christians in each .locality 
could.be bound to eptaintain fraternal intercpurse in Beligion 
with several communities mutually separated, would carry an 
ab9.ur4ity and cotradiction on the very face of it, because th^ 
obligation of . each i^diyi^ual to communicate with all would 
Tender it impossible that there should be different com- 



munions.*' 



The conclusion is maintained by S. Cypbian in several 
places : 

V ''The Lord Himself admonishes and teaches us in His 
Gospel saying;: ' And there shall be one Elock and' one 
She{)herd.' And does any one imagine that there can be in 
one place many Shephbbds, or many Flocks." • 



I t ci .i: .. : j.t 



* Bingham, Book zvi., c. i. f Treatise of the Church, vol. ii., p. 48. 
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Now let us sanctify wliat has been said by the words 
of good Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester in 
the reign of James I. 



f ^t m f rag, 
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That what is unsonnd may be corrected. 

And for the strengthening of what remains* 

That all heresies, schisms and scandals public 
as well as private may be removed. 

For their Verity, Unity, Stability. That in all Charity 
they may flourish and 

Truth bboome a Living Pbikciple. 
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